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Rock Art and the Wild Mind presents a study of Mesolithic rock art on the 
Scandinavian peninsula, including the large rock art sites in Alta, Namforsen 
and Vingen. 

Hunters’ rock art of this area, despite local styles, bears a strong 
commonality in what it depicts, most often terrestrial big game in diverse 
confrontations with the human realm. The various types of compositions 
are defined as visual thematizations of the enigmatic relationship between 
humans and big game animals. These thematizations, here defined as 
motemes, are explained as being products of the Mesolithic mind ‘in action’, 
observed through repetitions, variations and transformations of a number 
of defined motemes. Through a transformational logic, the transition from 
‘animic’ to ‘totemic’ rock art is observed. Totemic rock art reaches a peak 
during the final stages of the Late Mesolithic, and it is suggested that this can 
be interpreted as representing an increasing focus on human society towards 
the end of this era. The move from animism to totemism is explained as 
being part of the overall social development on the Scandinavian peninsula. 

This book will be of interest to students of rock art generally and scholars 
working on the historical developments of prehistoric hunter-gatherers in 
northern Europe. It will also appeal to students and academics in the fields of 
art history and aesthetics and to those interested in the work of Lévi-Strauss. 
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0 Archaic meetings —a 
prologue 


The vast agglomeration of carvings on one single concentrated point, Nam- 
forsen, the largest of its kind north of Italy [sic] is to a certain extent a 
strange phenomenon. An ample supply of good carving rocks was of course 
a pre-requisite for the massed accumulation of pictures. A plenteous supply 
of big game was another prerequisite. Perhaps this supply was uncommonly 
abundant. Possibly it attracted to the place an unusual number of people, 
increasing more and more with years. I am inclined to imagine the meeting- 
place Namforsen growing from a quite ordinary carving locality, with an 
obviously hunting-magic background, into something which should be best 
characterized as a commercial field of activity, likewise coloured by religion. 

(Hallstrom 1960: 373) 


According to the most famous social anthropologist of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Claude Lévi-Strauss (1963: 117), the enactment of dépaysement is a 
prerequisite for understanding one’s own culture. By a simple illustration, 
Lévi-Strauss has pointed out how a Frenchman’s visit to London may not 
result in gaining substantial knowledge about London, but rather a greater 
knowledge about his own place and culture. In a similar way, a stringent 
anthropological analysis not only involves the attainment of an in-depth 
knowledge of an alien culture, but ultimately forces one to see one’s local 
and familiar culture in ways similar to the perspective of the distant people 
just studied. Thus, the distance involved in dépaysement is a basic principle 
for understanding unity and diversity in the human race. Distance is real- 
ized either through space or through time, or both; in the case of the former, 
societies labeled ‘primitive’ or ‘traditional’ would be involved, while the lat- 
ter involves societies classified as ‘archaic’. This work is engaged in distance 
through time by the archaic societies of Mesolithic northern Europe. 
Generally speaking, dépaysement involves meetings of persons and 
groups. The convening of a meeting could be seen against the background 
of the basic social capacity of the human being. However, the meeting also 
facilitates ‘culture’ coming to the surface. One may even claim that culture 
is made in meetings. A meeting is creative; its very venue entails the eluci- 
dating of the parties involved. It also facilitates their changing. Whether we 
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speak of meetings from a scientific point of view — that is to say, of a more 
or less formal hermeneutic exercise carried out by an anthropologist, or the 
clan meetings in the Stone Age — meetings do lead to transformations. In the 
first case, the archaeologists, by their painstaking work, are transformed by 
their chosen material, or as morbidly described by Kirsten Hastrup (1999: 
147), the anthropologist is devoured by his or her objects. As scientists 
“come back” in a transformed condition, so did also the visiting groups of 
the distant past when returning home. This change played a part in the spe- 
cific trajectory that Mesolithic history took; expressed differently, meetings 
make history. A focus on ‘meetings’ calls for a reassessment of a fact about 
hunters and gatherers, forgotten perhaps but still very familiar, as it is one 
of the first things that is usually presented in any undergraduate course in 
anthropology: the well-known phenomenon that hunters and gatherers — 
while to various degrees “dispersed” during most of the year — assemble at 
seasonal meetings. 

Meetings involve people, and people involve women and men. To claim 
this is certainly a truism. Investigating the consequences of such a claim, 
however, is not. So, we may actually say we know that different social groups 
of the Mesolithic actually met, and that meetings involved women and men. 
This can almost certainly be stated as a fact. Even if most knowledge about 
Mesolithic meetings has vanished into thin air, we certainly know that meet- 
ings must have included some sort of exchange, like the transfer of children, 
marriage partners and goods. Through the “exchange of ideas”, perhaps 
specifically in rituals, meetings must certainly also have cultivated the Meso- 
lithic mind. 

One may ask why people make the effort to travel shorter or longer dis- 
tances to meet. From a phenomenological perspective this can simply be 
described as a basic human capacity, a gift belonging to humanity called 
world openness. This directedness towards others and the world is a trait 
bred through what trivially could be called culture.! Culture can take numer- 
ous forms, yet having culture is what unites humankind. Emile Durkheim’s 
basic concept of social solidarity implies the existence of bonds between 
people: these are ties reaching beyond the near family. The existence of 
such ties implies that humans are inclined to reach outside of their near 
consanguineous relations. The bonds that integrate people create society, 
therefore society is more than the number of its persons; rather the bonds 
existing “above” the single individual constitute society and contribute to 
the view that it is also an objective fact (Durkheim 2001 [1912]). The leg- 
acy of Durkheim involves a basic assumption that all prehistorians could 
embrace: that people are inclined to bond and meet.2 Through Marcel 
Mauss’s (1990 [1925]) milestone work on the gift, these social ties were 
given their concrete manifestation. The gift circulating in a given society 
is society, materialized and objectified. This objectification made society 
manifest to its members. For Lévi-Strauss, the phenomenon of exchange 
belongs to an innate willingness to share goods: “There is much more in 
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the exchange itself than the things exchanged” (Lévi-Strauss 1969a: 59). 
Exchange is fundamental. This is culture and culture is the precondition for 
society, or its very essence. 


Rock art and great meetings 


Most information concerning great meetings is gone. Mesolithic meetings 
must have included the exchange of knowledge in the broadest sense: technol- 
ogy as well as ideology. Concerning ideology, not everything has “vanished 
into thin air” but has literally been “written” in stone through what we 
call rock art. A basic thesis of this work is that the great rock art sites on 
the Scandinavian peninsula are venues for meetings. These sites are catego- 
rized as hunters’ rock art. Immediately the category of great venue includes 
the sites Alta (e.g. Helskog 1983; 1984; 1988; 2012b; Tansem & Johansen 
2008) in northernmost Norway, Nadmforsen (e.g. Hallstr6m 1960; Larsson & 
Brostrém 2011; Sjostrand 2011; Tilley 1991) in northern Sweden, and Vingen 
(e.g. Boe 1932; Hallstrom 1938; Lodgen & Mandt 2012) in western Norway. 
These sites stand out due to the enormously large number of depictions. 

Rock art sites are to be regarded as ritual places, and rock art making is 
part of the ritual: this interpretation now has full consensus (e.g. Whitley 
2005). The combination of great venue and ritual site may therefore, and 
without any serious objections, be imagined as a location for communal 
rituals. A precondition and basic framework of this study is to see the big 
sites — and indirectly also the smaller ones — as in some way or another 
involving the community at large. “Mesolithic society” was involved in the 
rock art making and in meetings held at these places. Whether the location 
of the meeting activities took place at the actual rock art site or in the near 
vicinity is potentially a subject of dispute. 

For a short reflection on this, let us take a brief look at the great sites. At 
Hjemmeluft? in Alta, most panels display animals and man—animal interac- 
tions. Humans standing in rows and circles also form a substantial part of 
this rock art corpus, and could be regarded as displays of persons dancing, 
or at least doing formal movements together. A possible understanding of 
this would be that the compositions of dancers depict communal rituals 
taking place when people gathered in Hjemmeluft. The Alta rock art and 
its special localization in the fjord landscape of northernmost Norway must 
be seen to play an essential role in explaining why people met exactly here. 
This does not necessarily mean that communal activities like dancing took 
place literally ov the panels, even if settlement structures are present close 
by. The same could be said about the other great site, Namforsen in mid- 
north Sweden. Communal meetings, including eventual rituals, very likely 
did not take place at the actual location of the panels. This may even have 
been dangerous, due to the violent streams and currents of the Angerman 
River. A tempting thought regarding this site is to draw an analogy to the 
modern folk-rock festival Urkult, which takes place in Namforsen every year 
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in the beginning of August. The festival has clear connections to the rock art 
(Ur-’’ in Urkult means ‘primordial’). However, the actual festival area is a 
little withdrawn from the rock art site by its location on the elevated banks 
of the river. On the lower bank, closer to the areas of rock art, the visitors to 
the festival set up tents. This modern camp area even covers the prehistoric 
site Stallvarksboplatsen. 

As in the cases of Hjemmeluft and Namforsen, the site of Vingen, west- 
ern Norway, also contains settlement structures located close to the rock art 
panels. In the Vingen case, it is somewhat harder to imagine that meetings 
happened exactly here. This fjord is not, like the two other rock art areas, a 
typical point of crossing, or a hub in the landscape’s communication lines. 
Perhaps the great gathering took place at the settlement complexes at Skates- 
traumen and Rugsund, only a few kilometers to the west. If this was the case, 
the mental connection with the rock art could still be essential, and serve as 
a place for a special class of ritual sessions. To the meeting groups, the site 
was significant, but its existence was perhaps subtle and only accessible to the 
selected few. Be that as it may, societal orientation is the approach used in this 
book, or alternatively, the ultimate aim is to address aspects of the dynamics 
of Mesolithic history. Whether practices at Vingen represented withdrawn 
covert ritual contexts or not, the social meaning was still present, and is at the 
core of this study. Rock art is part of society as it derives from the Mesolithic 
mind. Thus, our conception of Mesolithic rock art making shall not end in 
an image (only) of a business carried out by freaky people in remote places. 


The dynamics of archaic meetings and its imprint in stone 


Meetings and involvement with neighboring groups, or between clans with 
longer distances apart, created social networks and contact lines throughout 
the landscape. A thought experiment may bring life into what such contact 
lines might represent. If the Scandinavian peninsula is imagined as a scene of 
past social traffic, we may envisage a single person and his or her life track (cf. 
Damm 2010). Thus, within a specific milieu of technologies, materialities and 
meanings, a person is born and incorporates their knowledge within various 
social settings. The settings of the ongoing situations of a life course would 
also follow a geographical route. The dwelling places or ‘localities’ of local 
landscapes would be basic, and form the background for excursions beyond 
this immediate social and geographical sphere. Furthermore, this person, in 
line with anthropological terminology described as Ego, will be born into 
some kind of social universe of kinship categories. Throughout the Mesolithic 
and Early Neolithic, kinship systems would have varied greatly. Depending 
on this variation, Ego’s position in such a system is decisive for his or her life 
course. Some systems carry quite well-defined rules of rights and obligations 
towards other kin members, whereas others may be more open. Any system 
will, to a certain extent, however, contain norms and recommendations about 
who one may marry, and this factor is involved in Stone Age social dynamics. 
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Marrying is part of the sharing of goods and giving of gifts to persons and 
groups dwelling in other landscapes than the one of Ego. 

The micro level of a society’s social traffic and dynamics of gift exchange 
could be imagined through Ego’s movement in space throughout his or her 
life course. The Egos of the period under study together formed a network of 
lines of contact and travel. An imagined mapping of contacts across Meso- 
lithic and Early Neolithic peninsular Scandinavia would create a complex 
palimpsest of overlapping and intercrossing lines. Furthermore, an imag- 
ined digital animation of lines of movements and contacts would show the 
dynamics of change throughout the period. The complex web of “moving” 
and changing networks would be made up of lines representing one Ego’s 
movement. Probably most of these Egos would spend their lives in the natal 
social and physical context, or among the geographically closest group. 
However, some persons and groups would have travelled further distances to 
seek out other groups.* Such traveling may have taken place on very differing 
schedules. For some groups and persons, long-distance traveling was perhaps 
an annual occasion; to others, it may have been a once-in-a-lifetime event. 

Longer and shorter travels and meetings have involved gift exchange and 
situations of more or less constant debt; these have strengthened the rationale 
of getting together. There would potentially be an enduring desire and moti- 
vation for traveling to, or receiving visits from other groups, or the seeking 
of a common venue shared by several groups. This urge to come together, its 
realization and results, are a basic assumption of this work, as it is seen to 
have formed the basis of much of the dynamics of Late Mesolithic history. 
The logic of meetings is simultaneously to be regarded as inscribed within the 
cycles of temporal rhythms, i.e. the change of seasons and the meanings and 
belief systems related to them, as they are preserved in the rock art panels at 
the great meeting venues. Here, groups were sharing and exchanging goods 
and people. Moreover, meetings created settings in which unity, as well as 
differences, between the present groups was confronted. Thus, ‘culture’ was 
exchanged as knowledge in the broadest sense was invented, introduced and 
remade. A meticulous enquiry into the styles and (de)signs of Scandinavian 
hunters’ rock art reveal how currents of ideology-laden local symbols in some 
cases appear outside of their context, i.e. at faraway sites. Thus, the crossings 
of a great number of Stone Age Egos would seem literally to be written in 
stone and lines of archaic contact are materially available for archeological 
investigation. This way, the awareness of meetings creates a framework for 
understanding the shared, yet local expressions of the prehistoric mind. 


Notes 


1 The concept of ‘culture’, as used in this prologue, is chosen more or less to indi- 
cate a basic Lévi-Straussian inspiration. Even if ‘nature’ and ‘culture’ later on will 
be applied terms in my analytical inquiry into rock art, its use here should not be 
taken too literally; it is not an indication that I am aiming at reassessing the general 
concept of culture. 
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This basic principle does not negate the fact that violence and warlike conditions 
might be the case between neighboring groups. For example Raymond C. Kelly 
(2000) has interestingly explained the various conditions for friendly and hostile 
relationships between neighboring hunter-gatherers. His approach, however, seems 
to be of a more instrumental kind than the one of the Durkheimian tradition. 
My understanding of the latter implies that “stretching out to other persons and 
groups” is basically human; hostility between groups is a derivation of friendship 
rather than the other way round, i.e. friendliness as a way of controlling latent 
aggression. 

Hjemmeluft is the part of the Alta rock art situated in the close vicinity of the Alta 
Museum (see Chapter 2 for more details, or www.altarockart.no). 

“Groups” may here refer to representatives of specific lineages and clans. 


1 Object and objectives 


Sketching the approaches 


Stone Age Scandinavia was inhabited by hunting societies whose minds incor- 
porated a specific conceptual world. A fragment of this world is expressed 
in artifacts referred to as hunters’ rock art. The research object of this book 
is the hunters’ rock art of the Scandinavian peninsula during the Mesolithic 
and into the Early Neolithic. One general objective is to study the totality of 
available source material, with the aim of investigating whether such a holis- 
tic approach may reveal until now unknown connections and relationships 
between sites and regions. Certainly, the present work has the “meaning of 
rock art” at its core. More specifically, however, the theoretical approaches 
and analytical devices applied originates in a constellation of a number of 
parallel strands of interests. Some of these interests provide the (1) specific 
approaches to this body of rock art, whereas others are (2) the precondition 
and implications of results from the empirical study using this approach. I 
will shortly comment on these two aspects and how they unite in a collection 
of related topics and approaches. 

Current anthropological discourse suggests two main, but internally 
different, conceptual schemata of perception to be attributed to hunters- 
fishers-gatherers, namely that of animism and totemism. This book pursues 
an understanding of Nordic rock art through animic and totemic ontolo- 
gies, including potential dynamics between the two schemas of perception. 
Recently, the concepts of animism and totemism have undergone revision 
and reappraisal (e.g. Bird-David 1999; Descola 2013; Harvey 2006; Ingold 
2000). One basic outset of the work presented here is the recognition that 
the animic-totemic divide may serve as a device to explain some cardinal 
differences within the total record of Mesolithic rock art. However, and as 
will become apparent, this occasions a special focus on the Late Mesolithic 
segment of the total material. The great difference in question is connected 
to animal figures decorated with diverse types of line and square patterns 
inside of their bodies in contrast to the animals drawn in outline only. The 
concepts of animism and totemism, as they were initially applied to the mate- 
rial (see Fuglestvedt 2008a; 2010; 2011), seemed to me to be a promising 
explanatory device. Thus it forms the outset for further analysis of the realm 
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of Mesolithic rock art. However, while endeavoring to understand totem- 
ism, I was led to reconsider the concept as it was expounded by Lévi-Strauss 
(1962a; 1966). My renewed interest in his works entailed an appropriation 
of the concept of the bricoleur, in turn leading to a reappraisal of the concept 
of mind. The ‘human mind’ thus forms the basic tenet for my understand- 
ing of the nature of Mesolithic rock art in Scandinavia. Claiming this is 
certainly not denying the fact that rock art is rooted in rituals or trance, or 
that its compositions are connected to landscape conceptions, cosmology or 
mythology. Not at all; my point is rather that these approaches, despite their 
indisputable value, still do not explain what rock art really is on the very 
basic level. The mentioned approaches produce knowledge about the context 
and background of rock art, but do not seek their basic origins, that is, in 
humanness. My application of ‘the human mind’ pursues such an origin as 
it is expressed through the context of the Nordic Mesolithic. 

Obviously, the mind-concept is totally at odds with current discourse in 
archaeology and anthropology; still, my conviction is that Scandinavian 
archaeology abandoned this inspiration before its potential had been suffi- 
ciently investigated. It seems that the concept of mind became unfortunately 
inextricably linked with Lévi-Strauss’s language metaphor, which, in turn, 
had got too closely aligned with the theories of Ferdinand Saussure. Among 
other twentieth-century philosophers, the latter served as inspiration for the 
archaeological interest in “reading material culture” as text (Tilley 1990a). 
For Scandinavian rock art in particular, the scholarly endeavor of applying 
concepts from the syntax structure of a text was intellectually demanding — 
also to the reader — and while certainly producing interesting results (Hes- 
jedal 1990; Tilley 1991), Iam not convinced that the concept of text really 
captured the nature of visual expressions. It is surprising though, that what 
came to be Lévi-Strauss’s second, and even more important analogical figure, 
namely the music metaphor, was never embraced by archaeologists. This 
work will pursue an understanding of rock art through the analogy of music. 

Rock art as part of the workings of the human mind will form the outset of 
my approach for understanding the nature of this type of Mesolithic artifact. 
This approach may appear to be an all too general principle, however, and as 
hopefully will become clear throughout the chapters of Part I, the concepts of 
mind cannot be understood detached from a context, which in this case is the 
northern European Mesolithic. The investigation of the Mesolithic mind in 
rock art, I claim, is fully compatible with studying animism and totemism. In 
fact, the “products” of the mind in rock art may be derived from both animic 
and totemic approaches to the environment. Thus, in Part II animism and 
totemism will be elaborated on and discussed with a special regard to how they 
may serve as heuristic devices for understanding the rock art of this particular 
context. This investigation aims at understanding which of the Mesolithic 
landscapes are imprinted by a totemic palimpsest, and which “remain” animic. 

Evidence from rock art alone suggests that in this phase of prehistory, 
“social entities”, and presumably normative groups, were established and 
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dispersed in different areas and regions. Results and conclusions in Parts I 
and II imply that for the Late Mesolithic, meetings and contact between 
groups living at various distances apart have taken place. Certainly, the pre- 
sumed existence of meetings is a precondition for this work, but is also an 
assumption that turned out to be supported by the archaeological record, 
when investigated. The present book addresses the possibility that some inter- 
group meetings involved very long journeys. Such a scenario leads straight to 
issues of alliance making and gift-exchange, and for addressing the epitome 
of ‘woman-as-gift’. These topics will be addressed in Part III. In other words, 
this approach allows us to reach an understanding of the Late Mesolithic as 
a period in which the creation of inter-group bonds were created. This in turn 
provides us with some new devices to understand the historical conjunctures 
of the Mesolithic; it achieves my goal to go “beyond rock art” and draw it 
into the context of social history of the Mesolithic. 


The meeting of minds 


Addressing the Stone Age mind does not involve a disregard of bodies. An 
effective way of explaining this could be to give an example taken from a 
famous discussion of shamanic curing provided by Lévi-Strauss in Structural 
Anthropology I (1963), which tells of a woman in labor. The woman experi- 
ences terrible pain and is assisted by a shaman, who succeeds in chasing away 
the terror of fear and ache. In treating the woman, he portrays her body 
as a landscape of which some parts are invaded by malevolent powers. By 
playing upon a collectively shared mythic language, the shaman performs an 
incantation that places the woman and her pains within the world myth and 
to powers belonging to cosmic reality. The curing process creates a transi- 
tion from “the most prosaic reality to myth, from the physical universe to 
the physiological universe, from the external world to the internal body” 
(Lévi-Strauss 1963: 193). Thus, the woman’s body is narrated — and per- 
ceived — as the battleground for a struggle between named and personified 
malicious and good spirits, and the final rescue from the former. The end 
of the story is the end of her pain and reinstates the woman and her body 
within a sensible world. It is important to note the fact that she, similar to 
the shaman, does not doubt the veracity of the mythic reality that is being 
staged. At first glance, the people involved may seem somewhat innocent or 
ingenuous. However, as this example just represents a variety of what we 
know to be psychological manipulation, it should be acknowledged that a 
psychiatric curing process in our modern world is principally the same. Here, 
the successful curing process likewise bases itself on myths, with the differ- 
ence that the stories are not part of the collectively shared material, but are 
instead created on the personal level. 

The preceding incidence of shamanic healing is derived from a longer discus- 
sion (Lévi-Strauss 1963: 167-205), also including the named Kwakiutl sha- 
man Quesalid. Citing this example, I want to bring attention back to symbols, 
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for symbols in their primeval context, are effective.! Certainly a “metaphor 
can change the world” (Lévi-Strauss 1963: 186-205, 202). In a prehistoric set- 
ting, they work within the realm of a collectively shared reality. This is also a 
sensuous reality. Thus, symbols really matter. They create somatic experiences, 
and somatic experiences create symbols realized in rock art. Rock art is not a 
mere representation of an already existing cosmography. Rather, this expres- 
sive and intellectual activity contributes to the making and remaking of the 
world as a meaningful whole; it involves the invention of new symbols based 
on what is at hand already in the symbolic environments of the Mesolithic. 
Regarding styles and ways of depicting figures, Scandinavian hunters’ rock art 
is both homogeneous and heterogeneous at the same time. Thus, somehow, 
the “environments” in question are linked together in some kind of symbolic 
unity. Ultimately, the total body of Mesolithic rock art is the manifestations 
of incorporated and interconnected meeting minds. 

Certainly, “Mesolithic minds” were embodied persons of flesh and blood, 
but the totality of their expression points to a super-individual level of mean- 
ing belonging to the collectively and historically inherited world. This is 
what I call the Mesolithic mind.2 The mind concept implies that areas of the 
intellectuality expressed in Mesolithic art belong to unconscious areas of 
the minds of its creators. According to Lévi-Strauss, the unconscious areas 
of the distant mind constitutes its objective reality, and as such, aspects of 
its meaning are accessible to the anthropologist — if not on an immediate 
level, but through analytical enquiry. I chose an analytical application of 
‘the mind’ because it turned out to bring my understanding of rock art to 
new realms of meaning. 


Nature and culture — not quite beyond 


Lévi-Strauss’s approach to the concepts of nature and culture exists on sev- 
eral planes. One elaboration of it, indeed extracted from his later works (e.g. 
Lévi-Strauss 1969b), could be that “everything” in fact is nature but that 
the demarcation of some areas of our conduct, and understanding them as 
genuinely human-made and ‘cultural’ — in opposition to natural — is due to 
our human mind. It is natural for humans to “be cultural” through learn- 
ing and socializing, but it is also part of our nature to delineate between 
what is human-made and what is not. Thus, ‘culture’ is a human artifact 
and since culture varies, it follows that what is considered nature and ‘the 
natural’ is historically fluid. The concept of mind and its link to the nature— 
culture conceptual pair is applied here for its analytical suitability, thus, the 
approach chosen implies that (rock) ‘art’, ‘mind’ and ‘nature-culture’ are 
linked together concepts. More concretely, Mesolithic people, as all humans, 
strived to understand nature, or the world, and the rationale behind their 
own being. Throughout this intellectual activity, models were taken from 
natural phenomena to understand themselves and their own community. 
Animals of their life world were reproduced as ‘art’ expressions. These 
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intellectual metaphors thus “mediate” between nature and the mind; we 
may call this culture. Culture exists in the continuation of nature, and will 
exist in a relationship of ambiguous intertwinement. 

This nature-culture approach may, however, seem totally at odds with 
the ontological turn in anthropology, and Philippe Descola’s essay “Beyond 
Nature and Culture” (2013) in particular. This groundbreaking work, 
among others (Ingold 2000), demonstrates the irrelevance of the nature- 
culture analytical split. Descola argues that mankind’s ways of ordering and 
understanding the world and its entities can be classified into four modes, 
namely animism, totemism, analogism and naturalism. Naturalism involves 
an approach to the world as existing of two spheres, a natural and a cultural. 
This understanding is, however, exclusively a Western, modernist mode of 
thinking, one which cannot be seen apart from the development and success 
of the natural sciences. Down the line, this approach was to become deeply 
embedded in the European tradition of thought. Up until recently it has 
been a naturalized (!) and taken-for-granted mode of understanding, namely 
one which in a non-disputed way has been attributed to groups outside 
the West. Descola, however, demonstrates that this naturalism is exclusively 
our tradition and as far as possible from being universal.* All other societ- 
ies, historically as well as ethnographically, sort the world differently. Thus, 
these other modes do not assume the existence of — at the outset — a “non- 
personal” and separate landscape of flora and fauna (nature) upon which 
humans create society and culture. However, the anthropological discipline 
has attributed this ontology of naturalism to societies outside the world of 
European modernism. Hunter-gatherer groups, whose modes would typi- 
cally be animism or totemism, are no exception. Rather, as in animism, 
animals are seen to form their own societies which are similar to human 
society. Hence, explained through “our” vocabulary, animals are part of the 
cultural sphere. 

The author of the present work does not dismiss the accomplishments 
related to anthropology’s ontological turn. Rather, the “new” concepts of 
animism and totemism are central to my understanding of Mesolithic rock 
art in the northern world.* How then, can I seemingly uncritically go ahead 
applying Lévi-Strauss’s concept of mind, nature and culture? 

There certainly are explanations for this choice. I am still a modernist, and 
even if Descola’s work is a great inspiration for the present study, it cannot 
fully subvert a deeply embedded way of thinking, related to the terms of 
nature and culture. This problem seems to be recognized by Descola, too, 
despite his claim that using “our” terms becomes “a formidable obstacle to 
an accurate comprehension of ontologies and cosmologies whose premises 
differ from our own” (Descola 2013: 81). To some extent this concerns 
vocabulary, and as of yet, we do not have any alternative set of terminology. 
It can be noted that as Descola does himself, and as I just did in my brief 
description of animism, the nature-culture vocabulary is used to explain 
other-than-naturalist modes of thinking. Nevertheless, I do not have a final 
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position in this matter. What matters here is that in the context of the present 
work, Lévi-Strauss’s theoretical system of mind-nature-culture is produc- 
tive, while not violating the suitability of other concepts, belonging to the 
ontological turn in anthropology as elaborated by Descola (i.e. animism and 
totemism). 

It should be noted that the current critique of naturalism is associated with 
its historical consequences, namely aspects of control of people and eventu- 
ally the Western world’s destruction of our environment. It has been recog- 
nized that a typical Western inherited strand of naturalism is that ‘culture’ is 
needed to control ‘nature’ (e.g. Descola 2013; Bloch & Bloch 1980; Ingold 
2000; Mac Cormac 1980). Against such a background, the critique of a 
Western concept of nature versus culture is highly novel, but has no relevance 
for the present work. Neither has the common notion that applying nature 
and culture as analytical tools necessarily implies that that there is, or must 
be, a fixed line of demarcation between the areas (e.g. nature and culture). 

In this work, nature and culture is about which elements (of nature) are 
depicted, and in which manner. The styles of Mesolithic rock art could very 
roughly be divided in two: the ones depicting “nature as it is” and the ones 
depicting what we regard as cultural products, that is, schematized animal 
figures and repeated and formalized patterns. Indeed, both “extremes” are 
cultural products, and in both cases, the depiction of an animal is a repre- 
sentation of it as well as a metaphor. However, the two “extremes” — one of 
depicting a pure natural animal and the other of depicting an animal fully 
adorned with a cultural design — represents different ways of perceiving the 
animate being. Alternatively, it represents different ontologies, or conceptual 
schemes towards the world, or of ‘nature’. Thus, what concerns Mesolithic 
art, it is to some extent possible to construct a demarcation between ‘natural- 
ist’ expressions (e.g. Helskog 1989), i.e. a representational style displaying 
the animal just the way it is (or close to it) in opposition to a more “meta- 
phoric” way of representation. All rock art, but especially the latter type, is a 
manifestation of a very ambiguous intertwinement of natural versus cultural 
elements. In this respect, the nature-culture conceptual pair is productive 
for the present analysis. As a heuristic device it opens the gate to a deeper 
understanding of animism and totemism in this context of rock art. 

In conclusion, the foundation of this work is based on theory of several 
“frequencies”, i.e. layers of theory that in some respects may seem mutually 
contradictory. Thus, on a formalistic basis, my choice of theory could be 
said to be impossible. However, this body of contradictory theories, to my 
mind, still works well together as concepts to understand Mesolithic rock 
art. The present work intends to demonstrate that Mesolithic art on rock 
panels displays a highly ambiguous relationship between nature and culture, 
one which implies a partly unconscious divide between the animal and the 
human world. Yet, applying the terms of nature and culture is certainly a part 
of me and my modern background. From this point of view it can be stated 
that both nature and culture are depicted in this art, however, as mixed, 
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ambiguous and expressed in a continuum (see especially Chapter 5). As will 
be attempted to be demonstrated, this approach can be combined with the 
“new” concepts of animism and totemism (see especially Chapter 7). 


Notes 


1 “The Effectiveness of Symbols” is the title of the chapter in Structural Anthropol- 
ogy I (1963), from which this example is taken. 

2 Apparently, ‘Mesolithic minds’ (in plural) denote the minds of the real, living 
incorporated subjects, whereas the ‘Mesolithic mind’ refers to the extra-individual 
level. 

3 This does not imply that split concepts, like psyche and body — often attributed to 
a Cartesian origin — could not be universal. It can be added that Michael Lambek 
(1998) has discussed how the use of similar conceptual pairs is found universally, 
and seems to be part of a basic human analytical approach. This is indeed a point 
of departure for Descola as well, through the concepts of physicality and interior- 
ity (e.g. 2013: 119, and see Descola 2006). Earlier discussions on ‘binaries’ can be 
found in Carol Mac Cormac and Marilyn Strathern’s anthology Nature, Culture 
and Gender (1980) including Strathern’s (1980) classic chapter. Later on Descola 
(2013: 42-43) has challenged Strathern’s understanding of the conceptual pair 
remi and mbo as similar to a wild-domestic / nature-culture dichotomy. 

4 For a long time, the working title of the present book was “Animism, Totemism 
and the Rock Art of Mesolithic Scandinavia”. 


2 The setting 


Study area 


The geographical confinement of this study corresponds to today’s national 
states of Norway and Sweden, which — even while also containing the very 
northwestern part of Finland — constitutes the Scandinavian peninsula (Fig- 
ure 2.1). This area of 835,150 km? forms a peninsula attached to the Eur- 
asian continent in its northwestern corner, and is part of the landmass named 
Fennoscandia, which includes all Scandinavia with the addition of Finland 
and Russian Karelia. Towards the east, it is confined by the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Baltic Sea, in the south and west by the North Sea including Kattegat 
and Skagerrak, and in the north by the Norwegian Sea and the Barents Sea. 
In the northern part, two climatic zones, i.e. the temperate and the arctic, 
meet at the Arctic Circle. 

The Scandinavian peninsula is highly varied both with respect to cli- 
mate and landscape types. Several complex geological processes have been 
involved in the shaping of these landscapes. The effects of the Caledonian 
orogeny characterize the natural geography of Norway, as it forms a more 
or less unbroken mountain chain which continues into northern Sweden. 
Along the western and northern coasts of Norway, the mountain plateaus 
are intersected by glacial troughs: U-shaped valleys that extend into fjords. 
This fjordal landscape is an extremely complex arrangement of crisscrossing 
waters: main fjords running into smaller fjords, assembling again in another 
main fjord, altogether forming a multifaceted landscape of possible water- 
ways with various sized fjords, sounds, bays, islands and tidal currents. The 
two greatest rock art areas in Norway, Alta and Vingen, are both situated in 
fjordal landscapes, though not in quite the same way. 

This landscape stands in contrast to the lowland regions of eastern and 
mid-Norway as well as most of Sweden, which are characterized partly by 
low-profile terrain and low-altitude hills. These highly forested lowland areas 
continue into the central and northern parts of Sweden and form the western 
part of the Eurasian taiga belt. Northern Sweden, east of the watershed, 
is thus characterized by a row of parallel river valleys from northwest to 
southeast, of main fluvial systems that terminate in the Gulf of Bothnia (see 
map in Klang et al. 2002b: Fig. 2.2). These drainage systems originate in the 


Figure 2.1 The study area; the Scandinavian peninsula with markings of geographical 
units (illustration by Astrid Johanne Nyland and Ingrid Fuglestvedt). 
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mountainous parts of the peninsula. From here, rivers run into the forested 
valleys, where they terminate in lakes from which outlets disembogue into 
yet other river segments of the drainage system. Along the route to the coast 
elevation drops, sometimes abruptly — at crags and cliffs — creating waterfalls 
of various sizes, which in modern times are favored locations for the Swed- 
ish hydroelectric industry. The country’s largest rock art area is situated by 
one such waterfall, Namforsen, by the great river of Angermanalven. On a 
smaller scale, this is a typical location for smaller rock art sites in northern 
Sweden as well as along the drainage systems of eastern Norway. 

The period from the beginning of the Mesolithic into the Neolithic repre- 
sents a development in climate and vegetation throughout the chronozones 
Preboreal, Boreal and Atlantic. The development goes from a subarctic cli- 
mate of birch and pine forests, superseded by forests dominated by hazel 
trees, which in turn developed into a climate resulting in oak-mixed forests 
in the most climatically optimal regions. The last chronozone aligns with 
the Late Mesolithic. Today, the parts of Scandinavia situated south of the 
Arctic Circle belong to the temperate climatic zone. In the Late Mesolithic, 
the entire study area was included within this zone. During this climatic 
optimum, all glaciers had disappeared, and mountain plateaus, unlike the 
situation today, were covered with pine forests. 

Throughout the Mesolithic phases, the shorelines of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula are generally positioned well above the present sea level, and they were 
more or less in constant change. This was due to the effects of two processes 
working simultaneously; melting glaciers involved the removal of weight from 
the land, thus the land itself was gradually rising (isostatic rebound) and con- 
currently the melting glaciers released huge volumes of water (eustacy). The 
changing shorelines of the Mesolithic depended on which of the two processes 
were dominating at a given point, and whose effect was either a trend of 
gradual regression or transgression. The general trend was regression; how- 
ever, in western Norway the effects of eustatic release of water overruled the 
isostatic rebound and led to a gradual flowing, called the Tapes transgression, 
reaching its peak around 6000 Bc. The changing level of Mesolithic shorelines 
is a significant factor for understanding the location of hunters’ rock art, and 
hence, it is essential for the dating of its panels. 


Settlement! 


The general trend of development and change in settlement patterns on 
the Scandinavian peninsula would be the following: from a more or less 
homogeneous image of small single-occupation units in the Early Mesolithic 
(e.g. Bjerck 2008a; Fuglestvedt 2012, both with references) to a heteroge- 
neous record of settlements in the Late Mesolithic.” The settlement structure 
in the Middle Mesolithic is less known, but through recently finished and 
ongoing projects a considerable body of new data is currently under pro- 
duction. In northern Europe in general, the moment the settlement structure 
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of this middle period seems to point backwards to the Early Mesolithic, as 
well as forwards to the Late Mesolithic (Price 1991). Consensus seems to 
be, at least when regarded in “high solution”, that the development from 
the Early to the Late Mesolithic involves a change from a highly mobile to a 
semi-sedentary population of hunters, fishers and gatherers. 

The point of most interest in this work is the general picture applying to 
the Late Mesolithic and the beginning of the Early Neolithic; for, as will 
become apparent in the succeeding paragraphs, this time period corresponds 
to “the great wave” of rock art making on the Scandinavian peninsula. This 
period includes settlement areas whose structure demonstrate longer occupa- 
tions, including house constructions indicating occupations of a more per- 
manent character. In some cases, thick cultural layers are preserved, which 
indicates that phases of use have covered several generations of people. A 
way to describe the characteristic Late Mesolithic/Early Neolithic lifeway 
could go through David Yesner’s (1980) recognition of a type of fisher- 
hunter-gatherer economy related to optimal marine environments. These 
are locations, typically along tidal currents, where great abundancies of fish 
resources are stable throughout the seasons. Here a semi-sedentary lifeway is 
inevitable, while also providing the possibilities for groups to create an eco- 
nomic surplus. This model is relevant to understand the development along 
the Norwegian coast throughout the Late Mesolithic and into the Early 
Neolithic. Priscilla Renouf (1984, and see Engelstad 1984) has suggested 
this settlement model for the Varanger region in Finnmark of circumpolar 
Norway. This model, albeit most relevant for Neolithic hunter-gatherers, is 
also applicable for the Late Mesolithic in northern Norway (B. Olsen 1994°). 
That this is also a Late Mesolithic trait is confirmed by results from recent 
excavation projects at Melkoya in Finnmark (Hesjedal et al. 2009) and at 
Tonsnes in Troms (Gjerde & Hole 2013), and furthermore, by Saltstraumen 
in Nordland (Grydeland 2009). Sites of long use phases and situated by tidal 
currents are also typical in western Norway, like at Kotedalen in Hordaland 
(A. B. Olsen 1992) and Skatestraumen in Sogn og Fjordane (Bergsvik 2001; 
2002b; 2006). As indicated earlier, dwelling units of this period contain 
structures indicating an increased permanency (e.g. Gjessing 1943; Glorstad 
2010: Figs. 4.26-4.27; Astveit 2009; and see Bjerck 2008b), and in west- 
ern Norway, virtual cultural layers of black soil is preserved. Knut Andreas 
Bergsvik (2001: 25) estimates that single occupations may have been in use 
up to six months continuously. Turning to south-eastern Norway and to 
the Late Mesolithic “Svinesund Island” in Ostfold, Hakon Glorstad (2010: 
135-160) interprets the sites to have represented anchoring points, whose 
permanency through the generations created the groups’ history as manifest 
in the landscape. 

Permanency in use of sites and areas is also found in the interior regions 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, like in Hedmark in eastern Norway and 
in Vasterbotten and Norrland in Sweden. Such settlements, partly inter- 
preted as ‘winter villages’ (Lundberg 1997; Mikkelsen 1989) are obviously 
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connected to the hunting of elk and beaver, and is often associated with 
various types of pit house structures (e.g. Boaz 1997; 1999; Fuglestvedt 
1995; 1999; Spang 1986). In Vuollerim in Norrland, at the point where the 
upper and lower Lule Rivers meet, excavations of two rectangular struc- 
tures revealed longhouses that were divided in two similar sections (family 
units). The houses might well have been inhabited simultaneously and were 
probably in use through several generations for hunting of elk and beaver. 
By the presence of “cooking pits” as heat source and probable ductwork, 
they obviously represent the formerly mentioned winter village phenomenon 
(Vogel 2010: 182-204). 

The general evidence of this time period draws an image of a semi-seden- 
tary population, whose lifestyle, in the words of Renouf (1984: 19), “would 
be more readily acceptable as characteristic of food-producing societies”. 
Along with this, we witness how specific areas, or rather regions, can be 
delineated through distinctive forms of material culture and raw material 
use (Bergsvik 2006; Bergsvik & Hufthammer 2009; Gundersen 2004; A. B. 
Olsen & Alsaker 1984; Skjelstad 2003; Fuglestvedt 1998; 2006; 2008a; 
Glorstad 1999; 2010: 160-182; Skar 2003: 91-102). Accordingly, degrees 
of ‘territoriality’, or social territories (A. B. Olsen & Alsaker 1984) seems to 
evolve during the Late Mesolithic and Early Neolithic. This territoriality is 
well-acknowledged in Norwegian Stone Age research, as it is in Denmark for 
the same period (Andersen 2013: 175-184; P. V. Petersen 1984; and see also 
Price 1991). Thus, normative social groups of an unknown type and order 
seem to have had a “belonging” in specific areas or regions.* This clear ten- 
dency towards territoriality is to be regarded as intimately connected to the 
more settled life way which emerged during the Late Mesolithic and Early 
Neolithic. In the perspective of long duration, this situation stands in stark 
contrast to the earlier periods of the Mesolithic era. 


From extended families to clans 


‘Hunters and gatherers’ is certainly a wide category, and the anthropolog- 
ical-archaeological research tradition contains several suggestions of sub- 
categories, for example ‘foragers’ and ‘collectors’ (Binford 1980), ‘complex’, 
as different from ‘egalitarian’ hunter-gatherers (Price & Brown 1985), and 
hunter-gatherers of ‘immediate return’ versus those of ‘delayed’ return 
(Woodburn 1980). Yesner’s (1980) category related to maritime adaptations 
was mentioned in the preceding section. Critical voices may claim that the 
use of sub-categories in the study of hunter-gatherers might be too general, 
but here I follow Robert L. Kelly’s (2013: 22) statement that “generalizations 
should not mask underlying variability; rather they should be steps toward 
understanding it.” Indeed, R. L. Kelly’s comprehensive study on the Forag- 
ing Spectrum (2013) contributes to the understanding of this variability. To 
emphasize this point, it could even be noted that Lewis Binford’s most cited 
article “Willow Smoke and Dogs’ Tails: Hunter-Gatherer Settlement Systems 
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and Archaeological Site Formation” (1980), albeit presenting a model aim- 
ing at the uncovering of “patterns”, still is not inattentive of the continuum 
between foragers and collectors “proper”. 

These briefly mentioned ways of categorizing hunter-gatherers would all, in 
different aspects, be relevant for understanding the development in Mesolithic 
Scandinavia. Really, we do have reasons to assume that the course throughout 
the Early, Middle and Late Mesolithic somehow involves changes from an 
overtly mobile to an overtly sedentary lifestyle, and that this development is 
connected to amplified inequality. Given the increase in numbers and sizes 
of sites, we also assume that this, somehow, is related to increase in popula- 
tion numbers. Generally, though, I believe that the type of concepts chosen 
is closely related to the aims of the research project, and which aspects of 
hunter-gatherer life the scholar finds relevant to illuminate. This is anyhow 
the case here. Thus, while not finding the mentioned categories irrelevant, I 
still want to focus especially on a type of approach that will form the frames 
of references in this book. This approach is originally suggested by Raymond 
C. Kelly (2000;° 2005) and lifted forward by Kent Flannery and Joyce Marcus 
in their recent book on The Creation on Inequality (2012: 15-18), and con- 
cerns hunter-gatherer concepts of what constitutes a permanent social group. 
Basically, this categorization goes between hunter-gatherers whose sense of a 
group is quite small and limited, in opposition to those who define themselves 
as part of a larger normative group. 

The first category of hunter-gatherers lives in groups which more or less 
only includes the persons cooperating in subsistence. The maximum size of 
such a group is the extended family. Among groups belonging to this category 
there is no, or only a weakly developed, kin nomenclature for people who live 
outside of this co-operative unit (see also Bird-David 1994). Thus, despite the 
objective existence of biological relationships, persons of neighboring groups 
are not categorized with the type of prescriptions or obligations that follow 
defined kinship. The second category of hunter-gatherers are those whose 
sense of the social group reaches far beyond the extended family. These are 
societies organized by kinship and involve the formation of lineages that in 
turn form the building blocks in sub-clans and clans. According to R. C. Kelly, 
clan-based societies are likely to practice blood feuds, that is, a logic allowing 
one to retaliate a murder on a co-member of one’s lineage, sub-clan or clan 
by a murder on any member of the killer’s clan. Homicides based on this 
kind of motivation — i.e. “an eye for an eye,” no matter whose eyes, as long 
as this person belongs to the murderer’s group — would, however, not make 
any sense in a non-clan-based society; according to their logic, this would 
involve a retaliation on persons they regard as innocent. Expressed differently, 
in non-clan-based societies the person is not representing any other than his 
or her own person. Contrary to this, as member of a clan one represents the 
entire collectivity. This is not to say that violence does exist among all hunter- 
gatherers, but the logic of the blood feud and organized violence, i.e. war, 
seems to develop only among clan-based hunter-gatherers (R. C. Kelly 2000). 
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My suggestion, one which forms the frame of reference in this work and 
which I will return to in Part III, is that the Early Mesolithic involved mobile 
extended families, that is, a society of hunter-gatherers of the first category. I 
shall not suggest any specific frame for the Middle Mesolithic. I do, however, 
contend that the Late Mesolithic/Early Neolithic Scandinavian peninsula 
involved semi-sedentary groups of the second category, that is, a society 
mostly of clan-based hunter-gatherers. Taking the maritime settlements as 
example, sites were probably — as in the non-clan-based category of hunter- 
gatherers — occupied by families; however, their sense of group included 
people that lived at a distance to their own domestic unit. Ego would have 
categorized relationships of kin “in the next sound or island”. More pre- 
cisely, my contention is that the Late Mesolithic kinship systems and clan- 
based societies had evolved in parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

R. C. Kelly (2005) points out that a settlement situation, similar to the one 
described for Late Mesolithic/Early Neolithic northern Europe, typically creates 
increased ritual activity and meetings between groups of different geographic 
belonging. On the Scandinavian peninsula, the production of rock art gets a 
blow-up starting during the last sub phases of the Late Mesolithic. As such, our 
context might just seem to add an example to the ethnographic record, of cor- 
responding phenomena. In R. C. Kelly’s explanation these joint group activities 
(i.e. meetings and rituals) is a strategy only to avoid conflicts over resources. 
Kelly’s approach to this is more instrumental than my own alliance-making 
approach in the legacy of Durkheim and Lévi-Strauss. Nevertheless I think the 
factual correspondence between (1) a semi-sedentary lifeway, (2) increased ter- 
ritoriality and (3) increased ritual activity are relationships worthwhile to keep 
in mind when approaching the wave of ritual activity at rock art places during 
this period. In other words, a semi-sedentary hunter-gatherer life, paradoxically 
perhaps, created incentives to meet and party. 

Before going on to the next section, I want to present a model to under- 
stand long-distance contact, prior to the time of ‘clan meetings’ in the Late 
Mesolithic. This model is inspired from Flannery and Marcus (2012: 25-29), 
and could be an adequate way of approaching long-distance contact among 
hunter-gatherers of the first category, i.e. the ones that could be described as 
consisting of extended families (non-clan-based). In the ethnographic record 
from North America, there is an institution called meat sharing partnerships: 
persons who are not biological kin or related in any other way, and who live 
large distances apart, go into a permanent partnership which involves that they 
occasionally get together to hunt and share meat. This institution might seem 
to serve the joy of getting to know people at distant places as well as creating 
bonds of mutual security. Given that every male person of a group might have 
such a partner, the character of networks distributed over vast landscapes 
could be imagined. It should be emphasized that this is partnership person-to- 
person, and that “trade” taking place in such contexts really is sharing and 
not gift-exchange in the Maussian sense. With references to Edwin Wilmsen 
(1974) and Mark Stiger (2006), Flannery and Marcus (2012: 28) point to the 
example of the Lindenmeier site of the prehistoric Folsom culture; at this bison 
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hunting camp, the inventory of raw material and tool types strongly indicate 
joint hunting, involving two parties with distant origin. 

The two preceding paragraphs present two models to understand meetings 
between parties living at various distances apart. Both models can be relevant 
for the Mesolithic period, however, while meetings involving sharing partners 
could be most relevant for mobile hunter-gatherers of the Early Mesolithic, 
clan meetings and gift-exchange proper would be archetypical for the Late 
Mesolithic. 


Evidence of Late Mesolithic meetings and rituals 
“outside” the context of rock art 


The Late Mesolithic record provides some direct evidence that people trav- 
elled distances to meet with parties who belonged in other regions. At Motala 
Strém in Ostergétland, the site Kanaljorden has recently been an object of 
excavation (Hallgren 2011; Hallgren & Fornander 2016). This site is a ritual 
deposit including skeletal material, i.e. an overrepresentation of disarticu- 
lated human crania and animal bodies without crania, as well as a large vari- 
ety of foodstuffs (berries, nuts, mushrooms), single animal bones and a wide 
spectrum of human artifacts of bone and stone. Among the artifacts, there 
was one hatchet or pick axe of antler. The material was deposited on a plat- 
form in the former river bed. Some of the human crania, representing at least 
nine adults, were mounted to poles, and there are reasons to believe that all 
the crania had been arranged this way. Moreover, fragments of what seems 
to have functioned as a wooden superstructure kept the stakes in a vertical 
position, probably creating a situation in which the skulls were visible right 
above the water table. The human skeletal material from Kanaljorden and the 
nearby cemetery site, Strandvagen, have been the object of isotope analysis. 
Intriguingly, the values of strontium indicate that the population at the latter 
represent a local population, whereas the former were not locals (Eriksson 
et al. 2016: 11). Obviously the spectacular results from the investigations at 
Motala Strém raises as many questions and issues as it produces results (see 
Eriksson et al. 2016; Hallgren & Fornander 2016). The geographical posi- 
tion of this site forms an interesting backdrop of the ritual, as in the words 
of the authors: 


Kanaljorden and Motala are situated in a very specific location at the 
source of the only river that drains the large lake Vattern into the Baltic 
Sea. As such it is a likely aggregation place for groups of hunter-gatherers 
from surrounding regions that may have come together both for fishing 
of anadromous fish as well as for participating in various social and ritual 
practices. 

(Hallgren & Fornander 2016: 10) 


The geographical setting is a significant characteristic at other places on the 
Scandinavian peninsula, whose evidence as ritual sites is more indirect. Botne 
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in Rogaland is situated in a landscape characterized by high mountains with 
steep profiles; here, a large activity area is situated in a river valley forming a 
“bottle neck” between the fjord (Lysefjorden) and the Botne Lake (Glorstad 
1999: 32-33). This site contained a minimum of eight fragments of hatchets 
of soapstone, artifacts that arguably are to be regarded ceremonial weap- 
ons, or objects of status and power. In Glorstad’s (1999; 2002) interpreta- 
tion, Botne was a place at which hatchets were destroyed and deposited in 
the riverbed as a consequence of competition between social entrepreneurs. 
Thus the site was a “place of aggregation for people from a larger region” 
(Glorstad 1999: 50-52, 59). Going east, the Sandholmen complex in Ostfold 
is situated in the Glomma River at a spot that similarly could be regarded as 
the threshold between the coast and interior (Fuglestvedt 2006), however in 
a low-profile eastern Norwegian landscape. Sandholmen is a small peninsula 
which contains at least 20 pit house structures. This complex is still some- 
what enigmatic, as only a test excavation of one of the dwelling structures 
have been carried out. According to a few radiocarbon dates, the use of this 
one occupation shows that the island came into use in the Middle Mesolithic, 
but continued into the Late Mesolithic (Mansrud & Persson 2016). 

The last example to be mentioned is the site complex at Tonsnes in Troms. 
This complex is situated on a headland sticking out in the fjord north of 
Troms@ at a spot “where four waterways meet” (Gjerde & Hole 2013: 
Fig. 11). One of the sections of the excavated area, site 11A (Gjerde et al. 
2013: Fig. 402), contained 26 hut structures, and artifact distribution shows 
high densities of axes and the aforementioned hatchets, which are artifacts 
normally regarded to be ceremonial tools (e.g. Glorstad 1999; Skar 2003: 
103-128). The occurrence of at least one “communal” fireplace could be the 
one concrete manifestation of feasting (Solvberg 2016; cf. Hayden 2014). 


Meetings at the large rock art areas; 
the example of Namforsen 


The three large rock art areas, i.e. Alta, Vingen and Namforsen, all have 
settlement structures either within or in immediate proximity to the rock 
art panels (Helskog 1988: 39; Lodgen 2001; 2003; 2006). There is a long 
tradition to regard rock art sites, and the larger areas of rock art in particu- 
lar, as prehistoric venues for meetings. This interpretation, however, applies 
mostly to Namforsen in particular (Baudou 1992; 1993; Forsberg 1992: 67; 
1993; 2000: 85; Goldhahn 2010; Hagen 1976: 130; Hallstrom 1960: 373; C. 
Lindqvist 1994: 113; Ramqvist 1992: 33; 2002: 155; 2003; Tilley 1991). The 
meetings attributed to Namforsen have been regarded to be manifest at the 
site Stallvarksboplatsen, which is situated in immediate position to the rock 
art, on the western bank of the river Angermanalven (Baudou 1977; 1992). 

This model of Namforsen as site of aggregation has recently been challenged 
in a dissertation by Jenny Kack (2009). After examining the find material in 
Stallvarksboplatsen and other sites in the closer region, she concludes that 
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none of the sites has the characteristics of an aggregation camp proper. Thus, 
she holds that there is no evidence for occupations of more than 50 persons at 
the site at the same time at any of the settlements. Transferring her arguments 
to the situation in Alta, she also claims that this area never was a place of 
aggregation. As an alternative, Kack suggests that sites in close vicinity to these 
rock art areas are regular base camps belonging to groups living in the area. As 
an alternative explanation she suggests a ‘basecamp model’ (e.g. Kack 2009: 
150-159). This model implies that people did indeed meet; but instead of gath- 
ering at “neutral” places, base camp areas were used as venues for meetings. 

Ostensibly, Kack does not deny the Namforsen area as venue for meetings 
per se, only that base camps were used for this purpose. Her argumentation 
still seems to be directed against the idea of large gatherings at rock art 
places, as her argument is that Stallvarksboplatsen was never inhabited by 
more than 50 persons. Kack’s site analyses stand out as solid, but in my view, 
her arguments against the notion that Namforsen collected a larger number 
of people appear peculiar. Rather, I believe in the possibility that data from 
the dwelling sites are not totally representative of the situation. Despite my 
lack of detailed knowledge to this find material, I still dare to claim this. 
Why? First and most importantly, Namforsen contains 2,500 figures, of 
which most were created during the period studied in this work. In my view, 
the mere fact of the vast number of depictions cannot be overlooked or 
denied as significant for the understanding of this location as a hub to which 
people gathered to perform rituals. Second, this area contains a high number 
of slate artifacts and preforms, indicating that it was a place for manufacture 
and distribution of tools (Baudou 1992: 76;7 Goldhahn 2010). Third, I feel 
inclined to ask: Perhaps fewer than 50 persons at the Stallvarksboplatsen 
were sufficient to make a meeting? Or, perhaps the meeting parties were 
simultaneously housed at other sites in the area? 

My approach that the rock art area of Namforsen collected a certain 
number of people should be understood as a general argument, which is 
applicable to the other two large rock art areas of the Scandinavian peninsula 
(see B. Olsen 1994: 47-48). It should also be applicable to the smaller sites, 
if not as rigidly. Let us now turn to the corpus of rock art. 


Hunters’ rock art 


The term hunters’ rock art was initially defined as a category of imagery created 
by hunting societies and the associated “hunting religion” (Gjessing 1936: 1). 
In the Nordic tradition this branch of art was referred to by several different 
names, such as ‘arctic’ (cf. Bandi & Maringer 1952), ‘sub-arctic’ and ‘natural- 
istic’ traditions as well as ‘Stone Age art’. On the first page of his 1936 publi- 
cation, Gutorm Gjessing dismissed all these terms. According to him, none of 
the terms takes the actual geographic dispersal into account and neither their 
distribution in time nor the style of the depictions. The fact that wild animals 
are depicted does not imply a naturalistic style. In fact, we find an immense 
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variety style-wise, with several local expressions, and a distribution in time 
from the earliest Stone Age to the Metal Age. Gjessing, therefore, suggested the 
label hunters’ rock art (Norwegian veidekunst’) to denote this phenomenon, 
as his point was that this art belongs to the lifeway of hunting as such, and not 
primarily to a specific prehistoric time unit (see also Simonsen 1974).? 

Similar to what is the case globally, the core element defining North Euro- 
pean hunters’ rock art is the depiction of wild animals, i.e. animals of the 
land, the sea and the air. On the Scandinavian peninsula, however, terrestrial 
animals of the Cervidae group are clearly dominant. Hunters’ rock art in 
Norway and Sweden is executed basically by way of three different meth- 
ods: grinding/polishing, carving/pecking and painting.'° Grinding exclusively 
distinguishes the group of Early Mesolithic rock art in Nordland, whereas 
everything else not painted are pecked figures. 

The general impression of this body of rock art is, as previously mentioned, 
one of vast variability with respect to styles. As will become obvious in the 
succeeding chapters, this art is tremendously heterogeneous. This concerns 
the size of depicted animals, their expression in terms of variations between a 
fully realistic, or ‘naturalistic’, representation to various degrees of ‘schemati- 
zation’. Furthermore, it concerns the great variability in types and designs of 
body adornment and finally, in variations in styles and types of compositions 
of humans, human-made artifacts and ‘abstract’ imagery. This heterogeneity, 
however, only applies to the rock art of the Late Mesolithic and the transition 
to the Early Neolithic. In contrast to this, Early Mesolithic figures show great 
homogeneity. Within this group, animals are exclusively realistically rendered. 
More precisely, this involves that they are depicted in contour only and in 
natural size. Still, it should be noted that the tradition of representing big 
animals continues throughout the Mesolithic and thus supplements the great 
variability of its later phases. Sometimes this creates problems for the dating of 
the large realistically represented animals. So far, it is only the group of ground 
rock art in Nordland that is attributed a definite dating to the Early Mesolithic. 
Still, an early date could also be given to a few other sites with pecked figures 
that are large and naturalistically depicted, like in the uppermost section of 
large animals at Bardal as well as the reindeer from Bola, both Nord-Tron- 
delag. It could also include the large elk figure at Garde in Jamtland. 


Types of landscape locations for rock art 


Rock art places often referred to as ‘sites’ have enormous variation in terms 
of number of figures and total area. A site might consist of only one panel, 
or a small number of topographically separated panels, in the literature often 
differentiated by reference to a specific ‘section’. The great rock art ‘sites’ 
of Scandinavia - Alta, Namforsen and Vingen — consist of several sites and 
sections, and are better described as ‘rock art areas’. All the sites and areas of 
rock art included in this study are listed in Table 2.1 and their geographical 
position is marked on the map in Figure 2.2. 
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23 Honnhammer 
24 Bogge 
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30 Rennasundet 
31 Kvithammaren 
32 Trontveit 

33 Ulveneset 


34 Ronningen 
35 Askollen 
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38 Ekeberg 

39 Geithus 
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50 Hégberget 
51 Fangs6n 

52 Namforsen 
53 Tumlehed 


Figure 2.2 Map showing the geographical position of the rock art listed in Table 2.1 (illustration AJN/IF). 
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There are basically three types of topographical locations of this body 
of rock art: (1) In coastal environments, on bedrock panels by, or in close 
contact with the presumed shoreline position at the time of the initial mak- 
ing of the rock art. (2) A similar location type is found inland; by lakes or 
“silent waters”. The other typical inland location type, is (3) the one found 
along rivers, most often by rapids and/or waterfalls of various elevations.!! 
If not positioned by such prominent places along the river course, rock art 
tends to be positioned at places where the river course narrows. 

Both Alta (Figure 2.3) and the Hjemmeluft area in particular, as well 
as Vingen (Figure 2.4), belong to the first category. Still, there are many 
features that distinguish the two. Obviously, both places are connected to 
vital spots in migration routes of reindeer, elk and deer, respectively. In the 
Alta case, the area seems to be located at the point where big game crossed 
the sea between Hjemmeluft and Kafjord (Gjerde 2010a: 253, 262); in the 
Vingen case, there is no obvious point of crossing, but the general area is 
associated with several observations of deer (Boe 1932: 43-44; Lodoen & 
Mandt 2012: 30; Walderhaug 2010: 232). Probably the very land brim in 
Vingen, containing most of the rock art, was a site of passage for deer in 
prehistoric times. There are, however, more striking differences between 
the two enormous rock art areas. The earliest phase of rock art making 
in Alta not only marks a point of crossing for animals, but is also a likely 
point of assembly for people traveling to and entering in the Alta fjord 
system. It also affords points from which one is able to survey a wide 
horizon. Vingen, on the other hand, has none of these features, but is 
more a sort of “backwater”, in a sense clearly more remote, even if not — 
as several would have it — “inaccessible” to skilled seafaring Stone Age 
people. Moreover, the sites are different by nature of their relationship to 
the water table. In Alta, there is a systematical correlation between rock 
art panels situated at specific heights above the present sea level and dif- 
ferent styles of rock art (Helskog 1983). This evidence suggests that the 
shore connection (Helskog 1999) was vital for the placing of rock art. In 
Vingen, the very concrete connection to water is not as obvious. Even if 
the panels and sections belonging to the earliest phases (Bakka 1973) are 
situated near the water, the subsequent phases in Vingen are placed in 
their close backlands, and clearly withdrawn from the shore, irrespective 
of whether we take the present or prehistoric shore level into account. 
The presumed latest phase in Vingen even has more of an “inland” type of 
location, where its figures are placed on panels by the river coming down 
from the mountain plateau. 

The rock art area of Namforsen (Figure 2.5) by the Angerman River is dis- 
tinguished from the other main types of locations by virtue of being inland. 
As the name reveals,” the area is situated by a great waterfall. Here, within 
the three main sites (Lax6n, Notén and Bradé6n) the figures were located by 
rapids. The description of this as an inland site is, however, in some respects 
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Figure 2.3 The Alta rock art area including names of the main sites and sections of Phases 1 
and 2. The photo is taken from the Komsa Mountain towards the southwest (illus- 
tration AJN/IE, photo IF). 


Figure 2.4 The Vingen rock art area with names of sections included. The photo is a view from 
the panel Hardbakken Ser towards the northwest; the Hornelen mountain in the 
background (illustration AJN/IE, photo IF). 
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Figure 2.5 The rock art area of Namforsen, with markings of the three main sites of Laxén, 
Brad6én and Notén. The photo is taken towards the northwest (illustration AJN/ 
IF, photo IF). 
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quite misleading, especially with regard to its earliest use, which is the focus 
of interest here. Indeed, the waterfall marked the first “step” upwards in the 
landscape, when coming in from the coast, but at the time of its initial use, 
the island Not6n and probably parts of Brad6n were strictly coastal (Gjerde 
2010a: 356-357 with references). It should be noted, however, that the first 
phases of depiction in Namforsen are located close to what would have 
been a powerful water flow. Today the area seems generally dryer than was 
the case prior to the dam construction, even if the ‘water connection’ still 
is obvious at some places. By natural water flow, the association between 
figures and running water would have been considerably closer and more 
“dramatic”. Despite this site not being an inland site per se at the time of 
its first use, it is to be clearly distinguished from the typical coastal sites by 
its connection to running water. Namforsen is representative of this type 
of location, i.e. sites that are clearly inland, but which otherwise share the 
same association with waterfalls and rapids. In Namforsen’s vicinity, this 
applies to sites like Garde and Gl6ésa; in eastern Norway to sites like Geithus 
and Mollerstufossen. The latter could be said to form “mini-versions” of 
Namforsen. 

Obviously, there are several variations within the three categories ten- 
tatively defined in the list. One variation is the texture of the rock panel; 
another could be the angle of the rock panel in relation to the existing 
or reconstructed water table; this might be everything from fully vertical 
down to an almost horizontal position. Moreover, depictions might be 
present not on bedrock, but on boulders of various sizes. Both bedrock 
panels and boulders exist as panel types in all the three mentioned milieus. 
The main sites of the Alta rock art more or less comprise gently sloping 
bedrock panels, with the site at Storsteinen'’ being an exception location- 
wise. This boulder has a flat top area of 64 m? containing several hundred 
figures. Depictions on boulders are typical also of Vingen, of which the 
section Bakkane 3 / Kalrabisteinen"™ is the most prominent example. In 
addition, innumerable smaller boulders are used to depict figures. Far to 
the south, in Hedmark, at the site Stein'’ by the silent waters of Lake 
Mjgsa, a similar boulder features rock art on three vertical panels. Thus, 
variations of panels and boulders are present in all the three milieus where 
rock art is located. 

In Norway there are two coastal sites with paintings: the Rennarsundet 
site in Rogaland, and the increasingly growing site complex at Honnham- 
mer in Mere og Romsdal. Among inland localities, a group of painted sites 
is typical of Telemark. They all represent the third location type, i.e. as 
panels by silent water in inland lakes. This is also typical for several of the 
painted water-bound sites in Sweden and makes a clear parallel to sites in 
Finland. 

Concluding on types of location, and as is already obvious, the rock art 
examined in the present book includes panels of which virtually all somehow 
relate to water. 
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This work examines rock art dated to the Mesolithic period. It also covers 
the transition into the Neolithic period, tentatively the first 300-500 calen- 
dric years. This implies that the study addresses rock art from the time of the 
earliest post-glacial settlers and slightly into the period of the Comb ware 
and Funnel beaker cultures. The very last phase also covers the earliest traces 
of slate-using groups on the Scandinavian peninsula. This corresponds to the 
time span dating from the beginning of the Early Mesolithic, throughout all 
of the Mesolithic phases as well as the earliest Early Neolithic. This corre- 
sponds to the period from about 9500 Bc to about 3700 Bc. As will become 
apparent, by far the majority of rock art figures and panels were created 
within the Late Mesolithic and Early Neolithic. 

Despite the reluctance to use terms like Mesolithic and Neolithic in the 
northernmost part of Scandinavia, they will be the terms applied in this work. 
This choice also reflects one significant aim of the present work, which is 
to regard the rock art sites and areas on the entire peninsula as more or less 
integrated in a common history. Rock art, like prehistoric material culture, is 
usually arranged in local or regional chronologies. However, in order to fulfill 
the aim of this study, which is to regard the various rock art places as partly 
integrated in a common historical development, a neutral and non-local/ 
regional timetable is compulsory. This timetable must still capture the general 
northern European course of development. Hein Bjerck (1986; 2008a; 2008b: 
Tab. 3:3) has created a timetable following the Early-Middle-Late Mesolithic 
structure, however further divided into smaller and more “handy” units. The 
system is inspired by the natural sciences, and is comprised of ‘chronozones’. 
For example, the Early Mesolithic is divided into EM1, EM2 and EM3, all 
sub phases of 500 calendric years each. Likewise, the Middle Mesolithic 
(MM) is divided in three, whereas the Late Mesolithic (LM) is divided into 
five units. Bjerck’s time scale will work well as a common time reference for 
the rock art under examination. 


Absolute and relative chronology of Mesolithic rock art 


From the very beginning of rock art research in this part of the world, schol- 
ars were concerned with the issue of absolute age and relative chronology. 
For a very long time, however, there was great reluctance to give this artifact 
group what seemed to be a “too old” dating. Probably scholars were inclined 
to view the activity of creating art as something belonging to a Neolithic life 
way, or alternatively, a hunting society enjoying “impulses” from farmers. 
Even so, the possibility that some of this art went back to the ‘older stone 
age’, i.e. the Mesolithic, was proposed several times, as in Gustaf Hallstrom’s 
(e.g. 1907a; 1908b) early work on rock art.‘ Similarly Johannes Boe (1931: 
26-27), obviously on intuitive grounds, proposed that the earliest hunters’ 
rock art may go back to this older part of the Stone Age. Moreover, and 
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based on considerations of shore displacement curves, Gjessing (1932: 50; 
1978) also suggested early on that the ground rock art in Nordland was 
the oldest group of rock art in Norway. He dated them back to the Ancy- 
lus time, which corresponds to the Boreal chronozone, or to the Middle 
Mesolithic. Gjessing’s suggestions were, however, met with great resis- 
tance, especially from Poul Simonsen (1978: 32), who claimed a much 
younger date. Thus, Simonsen (e.g. 1958) is representative of what had 
consolidated as a strong tradition in understanding the age of this art. This 
consensus, to which Gjessing also partly adhered,’ was the assumption 
that hunters’ rock art started in the Middle to Late Neolithic, but was 
mainly made and used during the Bronze Age and onwards (e.g. Bakka 
1973; Brogger 1909; 1925; Hagen 1970; 1976; 1990; Gjessing 1936; 
1945; Prescott & Walderhaug 1995; Shetelig 1922; Walderhaug 1995; 
2000).'§ This dating of hunters’ rock art, and the thesis that its start was 
not until the Middle Neolithic at its earliest, turned out to be a tenacious 
opinion, which partly holds sway even today (see critique of this position 
by Ledgen 2013: 16-17). 

The first argument for an older dating came with Egil Bakka (1975: 
17-18; 1979: 118) hinting at a possible Late Mesolithic dating of Vingen’s 
earliest phase of use.'’? This did not, however, have any effect on the consen- 
sus. Then, in 1977 Egil Mikkelsen presented a set of well-founded data in 
support of a Late Mesolithic dating of the eastern Norwegian figure group. 
In the long term, this changed the opinion on dating of the carvings in this 
specific area, but did not, curiously enough, change the general consensus 
on the age of hunters’ rock art. Today the opinion has totally changed, as a 
considerable amount of the total body of hunters’ rock art is ascribed to the 
Mesolithic. As discussed by Kalle Sognnes (2003), a renewed interest in the 
possibilities of dating of rock art by shore displacement curves has produced 
this result (Gjerde 2010a; Helskog 1983; Hesjedal 1990; Lindqvist 1994; 
Linge 2014; Ramstad 2000a). Moreover, a series of radiological datings 
from site contexts in the rock art areas in Vingen and Ausevik places this 
activity exclusively in the Late Mesolithic (Ladgen 2013; 2014). More than 
any other, Jan Magne Gjerde (2010a) has produced results that settle an 
older date of the early phases in Alta and Namforsen. Albeit leaning onto 
results of Knut Helskog (1983) and Christian Lindqvist (1994, and see also 
Baudou 1993; Forsberg 1993), Gjerde’s (2010a: Figs. 152 and 252) recon- 
sidering of various compiled data places Alta Phase 1 and Namforsen Phase 
A in the Late Mesolithic. For the case of Namforsen it implies that this old- 
est phase - contrary to what Hallstrém believed — includes the elk figures 
which are fully pecked, or depicted in bas-relief. Thus, it now appears that 
the production of rock art commences in the Early Mesolithic. The majority 
of Mesolithic rock art, however, has its origin within the later sub phases 
of its latest phase (LM). 

This work is based on the recent results cited. For eastern Norway, Mik- 
kelsen’s (1977) datings are still valid (Glorstad 2010: 220-222). I will not 
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Figure 2.6 The chronological standard (after Bjerck 1986; 2008a; 2008b: Tab. 3:3) 
with attached time units of the sites included in the present study. The 


chronometric sub phases each equals 500 calendrical years (illustration 
AJN/IE). 


evaluate dating methods or give much attention to discussions of the dating 
of specific rock art areas. I do acknowledge the general uncertainties con- 
nected to the dating of rock art by shore displacement (e.g. Sognnes 2003), 
as there is insecurity connected to other methods as well. Still, the cited 
contributions seem well-founded in the available data. Discussing the dating 
of rock art seems to go far beyond the aims of this book. As stated earlier, 
this subsection serves the purpose of explaining some of the background of 
the listed datings (cf. Table. 2.1) - and, based on this — presents a common 
absolute and relative chronology (Figure 2.6) for the rock art of the period 
from the Early Mesolithic to the earliest Early Neolithic. 

A few remarks must be made concerning the selection of sites and their 
defined datings; my comments relate primarily to the list in Table 2.1. As is 
obvious, not all sites are listed with definite datings. My justification for sug- 
gesting these tentative estimates is generally connected to considerations of 
‘style’. Indeed, the extrapolation of a dating through mere commonality of 
style is a bold enterprise and is normally not sufficient to provide a serious 
suggestion; it should not be applied unless one brings in additional consider- 
ations. Let me give an example of the grounds on which I found my tentative 
estimations. I have included a number of the smaller painted sites, of which 
all lack what could be regarded well-founded considerations on dating in 
the available literature. These are four of the Telemark group of paintings as 
well as the Tumlehed site at Gothenburg and the Fangsjé6n site in Jamtland. 
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All of these contain depictions of rhombic forms, what I later in this book 
will name the ‘diamond’ and the ‘diamond pattern’. Obviously, this pattern 
is “universal” and difficult to date. As now has become apparent from new 
documentation carried out at the painted site at Honnhammer, More og 
Romsdal, it is a design that definitely continues to be in use throughout the 
Neolithic. Generally, design patterns also “come back” in Alta Phase 3 and 
are represented at Norrforsen by Umea. Both sites and units well exceed the 
upper time limit of this work. Thus, the presence of design patterns, even 
if definitely a hallmark of Late Mesolithic imagery cannot immediately be 
ascribed a dating to this period. 

What justifies the placing of the four Telemark sites in the LM is a com- 
bination of elements. More specifically this concerns how depictions of 
humans ambiguously relate to types of design patterns. Later on, this phe- 
nomenon will be explained as marking a process of the artist, one in which 
human forms, through being repetitively depicted, eventually become sub- 
ject to what early scholars have called ‘schematization’ (cf. Chapter 4). 
This phenomenon is represented in the Late Mesolithic sections at the rock 
art areas of Vingen and Alta and is to be understood as a characteristic 
feature of this period. My suggestion to place the Fangsjon site in the cat- 
egory is, however, not related to this phenomenon, but to the presence of 
a diamond of a specific type, elsewhere only appearing in Late Mesolithic 
contexts. Moreover, the Tumlehed painting is included due to its associa- 
tion of antlers with boats. This association is represented in the eastern 
Norwegian group of carvings and in Namforsen Phase A and B1. Now, 
I am well aware that B1 does not correspond to the Late Mesolithic, but 
rather the Early Neolithic, and even more so the fact that this association 
of forms, i.e. antler with boat, is present in Finland and other places in 
Fennoscandia at what seems to be much younger dates (see Lahelma 2007: 
Fig. 2007). What justifies an LM-dating is that the Tumlehed-antler-boat 
also connects to a diamond pattern. The main reason is still its position at 
25 m above sea level, which indicates it belongs to the Mesolithic. Its rela- 
tive geographical closeness, “more” to the eastern Norwegian group than 
to Finland and western Russia, should also be taken into consideration. 

Other examples could be offered with regard to my grounds for suggest- 
ing absolute ages. Endeavors to create concrete connections between sites, 
in effect allowing for extrapolation of datings based on a commonality 
of very specific pictorial phenomena and elements, will be addressed in 
Chapter 10. The results coming out of this may be regarded as additions 
and a nuancing of the chronology presented in Figure 2.6. For the sake 
of accuracy, it should also be defined that the period represented in the 
‘common chronology’ covers all of the EN, that is, until 3300 Bc. This sub 
phase exceeds the strictly defined time frame of the present study, which 
more or less only has the ambition of covering the transition between 
the Mesolithic and the Neolithic, i.e., until 3700 Bc. Sites whose datings 
cover all of the EN are still listed in Table 2.1, if only to show that several 
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of the sites and areas studied continued to be in use throughout the Early 
Neolithic. 

Lastly a word on my claim to study the “total” rock art material of the 
Mesolithic and earliest Early Neolithic. This totality certainly refers to what I 
defined to be the ‘total available’ sites. In recent years, an increasingly grow- 
ing number of painted sites have been found. This increase especially applies 
to northern Sweden (e.g. Klang et al. 2002a; Viklund 2002; 2004), even if 
the number of painted sites is also growing in the southern part of the coun- 
try. A few radiological datings from Hogberget in Vasternorrland, northern 
Sweden, indicates that the creating of painted sites have their point of gravity 
in the Neolithic, however with some indication of activity in the Late Meso- 
lithic (Lindgren 2004). The painted site Fangsj6n, and my pointing out of its 
relationship to Late Mesolithic imagery, may confirm this. Furthermore, it 
points to the possibility that the majority of this group in fact belongs to the 
period studied in this book. With the knowledge currently at hand, however, 
this group, with a few exceptions, is excluded from the present work. 


Notes 


1 The literature on Mesolithic and Early Neolithic settlement on the Scandinavian 
peninsula is immense, and contains numerous reports, articles and dissertations. 
It is however far beyond the scope of this work to give a total review of this cor- 
pus of material, as the aim is to provide the main tendency of settlement develop- 
ment and in this way provide a relevant backdrop to approach an understanding 
of Mesolithic rock art production. 

2 For a more accurate time frame in terms of absolute and relative chronology, see 
Figure 2.6. 

3 In Northern Norwegian archaeology the terms Mesolithic and Neolithic are sub- 
stituted with Early and Late Stone Age, respectively. The Late Stone Age is divided 
in three phases, 1-3 (B. Olsen 1994: 29-36; Woodman 1993). Phase 3, however, 
corresponds with the framework of western Norway (Bjerck 1986) and generally 
to the Late Mesolithic of southern Norway. In this work, rock art and settlement 
from northern Norway region will be placed within the Mesolithic-Neolithic 
terminology (see succeeding sections of this chapter). 

4 There is no common conception about what this territoriality involves. Bergsvik 

(2006) understands the borders of social territories in western Norway as ‘ethnic 

boundaries’, but there is no consensus that ‘territories’ are markers of ethnic 

groups. For instance, ‘territories’ marked by the use of certain tools or raw mate- 

rial may contain a number of named groups (see for example Glorstad 2010: 

190-193; Skar 2003: 99-102). 

The full title is The Lifeways of Hunter-Gatherers: The Foraging Spectrum. 

Kelly’s categories are found suitable here, however the main aim of his publi- 

cations is presence and absence of warfare, indeed the origin of warfare. His 

research monograph (R. C. Kelly 2000) is called Warless Societies and the Origin 
of War and is based on a comprehensive ethnographic study of hunter-gatherers. 

(Note that hunter-gatherer ethnography/archaeology has two scholars who share 

Kelly as a family name.) 

7 The following quotation from Baudou gives the accurate numbers: 


nN 


The sites by Namforsen and Overveda should both be categorized to belong 
to a group of ‘aggregation sites’ — where people from the smaller sites within 
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the region aggregated for social and religious purposes. These sites are known 
from recent ethnographic contexts as they are a characteristic and necessary 
trait of hunting cultures, as often pointed out by archaeologists. Close to the 
aggregation site, there must be access to a rich food resourse. Namforsen 
had opportuinites for salmon fishing, as Overveda had seal fishing. More- 
over, Namforsen has rock art, which should be regarded in this context [of 
aggregation sites]... An extra resource is present at the Overveda site; the 
comprehensive manufacture of slate tools, larger than at any other site in Nor- 
rland. At the excavation in 1969-70 only 265 square meters were excavated, 
still about 70 tools belonging to known categories — either intact, fragmentary 
or half-fabricated — and more than 150 polished fragments, or fragments of 
unpolished half-fabricated tools . . . in addition to about 1000 flakes of slate. 
By Namforsen slate tools were manufactured using the type of slate as at 
Overveda, although in a smaller scale. Within the 1200 square meter area 
of excavation was found 100 intact or fragmented slate points, a number of 
slate knives and 500 flakes of slate (Baudou 1992: 76, my translation from the 
Swedish). 


A veide (to hunt) is synonymous with d jakte, and jeger means ‘hunter’. Veidekunst 
literally means ‘hunting-art’. A veide is a somewhat old-fashioned word in Nor- 
wegian. If Gjessing were alive today, he would probably have suggested jegeres 
bergkunst or jegerkunst. 

Gjessing’s two main books on hunters’ rock art still had the word ‘arctic’ in their 
titles (1932; 1936). 

In addition to this, the site at Hell in Nord-Trondelag is a case in which some 
kind of cutting technique is used (Hallstr6m 1908a: 60). 

There is also a fourth variety of landscape location for rock paintings, i.e. sites 
with no direct contact with water. Two sites of this category are included in the 
study: Flatruet in Harjedalen and Hégberget in Angermanland, Sweden. 
Namforsen — fors in Swedish and foss in Norwegian both mean ‘waterfall’. 
Storsteinen literally means “The Big Stone”. 

Kalrabisteinen means “The Kohlrabi-stone”, implying that the stone was used to 
grow this root vegetable on it. 

Stein, simply meaning “stone”, has given its name to the area and farms nearby. 
In others of these early works of Hallstrém (1907b; 1908a; 1909a; 1909b), it is 
clear that he is very inclined to think of this art as originating in the early Stone 
Age, but except for in cases of rock art of a typically ‘naturalist’ style, he mostly 
settles on the Bronze Age. 

For the pecked and painted rock art Gjessing adhered to the general consensus. 
For the ground rock art he continued to advocate an old dating (Gjessing 1978). 
This is not to say that hunters’ rock art cannot be of Bronze Age origin. Obvi- 
ously, both Alta’s and Namforsen’s later phases are of Bronze Age origin. 
Generally, Bakka’s work methods were based on considerations of shore displace- 
ment, and the compilations of style both on a local and super-regional level. 
According to Ledgen (2013: 14-15), however, the suggestion of a Late Mesolithic 
earliest phase seems to be based on the presence of Late Mesolithic archaeological 
material in the close area of the Vingen rock art. 
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3 Northern European hunters’ 
rock art — products of the 
‘wild mind’ in action 


The thousands of societies which exist or have existed on the earth’s surface 
are human, and on that basis we share in them in a subjective way; we could 
have been born into them, and so we can seek to understand them as if we 
were. 

(Lévi-Strauss 1987: 32) 


Introduction 


Based on the introductory remarks of this book, it should be no surprise 
that this chapter pursues a Lévi-Straussian thread. The title of this chapter 
might as well have been “A Lévi-Straussian reappraisal”, for in the wake of 
post-structuralism, time has passed and given way to a new regard for this 
body of theory. I do not intend to present an in toto assessment of the life 
and work of Lévi-Strauss, but will instead try to address the possibilities that 
such an approach presents for the study of hunters’ rock art in the context 
in question. Comprehensive accounts of Lévi-Strauss have been published in 
great numbers already. Among these, the more recently presented material 
accentuates the potency of a theory, which I would claim is somehow for- 
gotten among prehistorians, or alternatively, has vanished into the jungle of 
mainstream thinking in archaeology. An initial point to be made is thus that 
the universe of Lévi-Strauss has more to offer. This version of ‘structuralism’ 
is currently under penetrating scrutiny, also on an interdisciplinary level. 
From reading some of these accounts (Hénaff 1998; Schmidt 2008; Wilcken 
2010; Wiseman 2007; 2009a), it appears that Lévi-Strauss’s thought systems 
provide “openings” — new and productive heuristic devices — to areas within 
the humanities that earlier did not seem to gel with the field of structural 
anthropology. To my mind, this also holds true for prehistoric archaeology 
in general, and Stone Age rock art in particular. 

The focus in this book will be to explain my conviction, which is that 
Mesolithic hunters’ rock art are displays of mythical thinking. The reader 
may argue that there is no great news in this statement, rather, rock art 
as an expression of mythic topics is widely addressed in recent literature 
on Nordic rock art. This is, of course, all true in some respects; in others 
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it is categorically false. For up until now these works have attempted to 
trace definite mythic narratives, or elements thereof, in the compositions. 
Put another way, recent studies tend to pursue the “meaning” of rock art. 
Unlike these quests for meaning, this study will be more focused upon how 
the symbols of rock art operated in the society in which they were produced. 
It will thus have its point of departure in the employment of a methodology 
cultivating the position that hunters’ rock art imagery is the product of the 
mythical mind, but will zot present the “illustrated versions” of myths pre- 
vailing in Mesolithic societies. Certainly, the mythical mind produces myths 
that are narrated and kept alive in society, and rock art is indeed also the 
result of such a mind. But this does not imply that rock art compositions 
should be studied as cartoon versions of finalized myths of the time. They 
do not, I would claim, include signs that are linked to definite meanings, but 
are symbols in their production. In this respect rock art, albeit a type of sign 
system, should be comprehended as more similar to music than to a spoken 
language. 

These introductory statements will be elaborated further down. This 
attempt will be mainly inspired by the not so well-known implications of 
the works of Lévi-Strauss. 


Encapsulated in nature 


Mesolithic people were part of nature. As an archaeologist working on the 
Stone Age, I know how easily this very trivial point can be forgotten. But the 
contents of this statement cannot be stressed enough. The natural and mostly 
untouched milieus of the Scandinavian peninsula were the worlds of human 
societies; milieus in which human thinking could operate in its wild state. 
Human thinking originated in the tangible and concrete bodily experiences 
connected to these natural milieus. Untouched nature was the basis of what 
we call society or culture. 

This is just one point of departure to investigate the Lévi-Straussian 
approach of the present study. Lévi-Strauss’s peculiar book Tristes Tropiques 
(2012)! was published in the middle part of his career, in 1955. Even if it 
preceded the milestone work of The Savage Mind, it is in many respects 
regarded to be the core of his authorship. This book could be described as 
an autobiography, his memoirs and a field report all in one, and simultane- 
ously not representing any of these genres (e.g. Johansen 2003; Wilcken 
2010: 205-224; 2012). The writing style is poetic, with a Proustian tone, 
with undertones of nostalgia (cf. Schmidt 2008). Nostalgia is reflected in 
the title, with the word triste. So, what is this tristesse? The melancholy 
referred to here is the author’s nostalgia over humankind’s greatest loss: 
our natural environment. Thus, the readers’ feeling, after having finished 
Tristes Tropiques, is of great grief, but also profound disgust against the 
imposition of European civilization on the world, whose impact eventually 
will destroy it. The world’s losses, caused by this destruction, are both of 
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genuine cultures and the nature that used to “encapsulate” them. For in Lévi- 
Strauss’s theoretical system, the natural environment, surrounding human 
life, is the matrix for the human mind (cf. Hénaff 1998: 126; Lévi-Strauss 
1966: 3), namely a “mind-model” to organize categories for thinking and 
the organization of society; in short, their intellectual life in general and as a 
consequence, what we call culture. Nature — that is the sum of all the globe’s 
different milieus — is the origin of a number of our world’s genuine cultures, 
most of which have disappeared under the imposition of globalization. 

Lévi-Strauss’s anthropological approach is rightfully regarded as one 
which cultivates distance to the scientific object. However, coupled with 
an “ice-cold” objectivist approach, a clear humanist position can be traced 
in his authorship, not just in the Tristes Tropiques (Kambouchner 2009, 
and see especially Schmidt 2008). Surely this nostalgia and longing also 
includes societies back in the mists of time. Entering the world of Lévi- 
Strauss demands that we seriously regard the Mesolithic communities in 
this way, namely as very small “patches of culture”, or human collectives 
situated “here and there” within an enormous continent (the Scandinavian 
peninsula) of untouched nature; in other words, an optimal environment for 
untamed thinking to unfold. 

Lévi-Strauss’s focus on culture and symbolic thought may seem to place 
nature in the background. Yet it is perhaps just here where we confront 
some paradoxes. As we know, his thinking is far from the eco-functionalist 
one that approaches culture as a mere technical derivative of nature and of the 
natural “needs” of the human physiology.” Lévi-Strauss’s position on culture’s 
relationship to nature seems to work on several levels. Nature was, prior to 
times of globalization, the all-encompassing framework of human culture. 
Moreover, culture, in the sense of symbolic thought, originates in the human 
mind, a mind located in our body. Our body, and therefore also our mind, is 
of nature — therefore, culture is also ultimately of natural origin (Lévi-Strauss 
1966). On the other hand, Lévi-Strauss firmly places human life in the sphere 
of culture, and as will be discussed further on, of society as the derivation of 
symbolic thinking (Hénaff 1998: 120-140; 2009). Thus, the categories of the 
human mind are created in the interface between nature and culture. A central 
theme in the first volume of Mythologiques (The Raw and the Cooked, Lévi- 
Strauss 1969b), is that the categories of the mind derive from human sensory 
experience. In Lévi-Strauss’s thinking, the human mind is at work in a natural 
world, from which thinking takes its models; as one always quotes when 
discussing his work, natural categories are “goods” for our thinking, rooted 
in a sense experience of the concrete environment. The categories of think- 
ing, while milieu and time specific, are caused by the human mind (Pouillon 
1966, referred to in Hénaff 1998: 117, and see Schmidt 2008: 138 with 
references). Yet, through symbolic thought, the human mind, in some sense, 
is to be regarded exclusively as representing the field of culture. Expressed 
differently, culture is of nature, but at the same time, through the workings 
of the human mind, rigorously detached from nature. 
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The Mesolithic was a time safely distanced from globalization. Thus 
Mesolithic human minds were anchored in nature in a double sense. Like 
today’s minds, their minds were of nature, but unlike the minds of the pres- 
ent, the categories of these minds found their objects in their natural milieu, 
and only there. The categories formed in the Mesolithic mind originated in 
bodily experience, in a logic of the senses. In short, this equates to the Lévi- 
Straussian concept of wild, untamed thinking. 


Mind in the wild 


A short synopsis of Lévi-Strauss’s approach to the human mind could be 
made with the following words: at all places and throughout all times, 
humankind? has had the urge and capacity of abstract thinking. Within the 
environment of “naturalized culture” in a non-globalized world, this abstract 
thinking takes place through concrete symbols. In contrast, in the modern 
westernized world, abstract thinking is highly domesticated by the achieve- 
ments of rational logic and science. Thus, in our world, abstract thinking 
takes place mainly through words and concepts. This division between two 
branches of human abstraction should by no means be taken to represent 
mutually exclusive conditions in humankind; both capacities exist in all of 
us. In pre-modern times, however, the concrete logic, or thinking through 
metaphors, will dominate. 

Lévi-Strauss’s thesis on the human mind was first presented in a small book 
entitled Totemism in English (1962a). It was later regarded as an introduction 
to the main book on the human mind: Mind in the Wild, which is the title that 
Lévi-Strauss suggested for the English edition of this book (Wilcken 2010: 
266), was originally published in French as La Pensée Sauvage in 1962 (Lévi- 
Strauss 1962b). As we know, it came out as The Savage Mind (1966). This is an 
unfortunate title. First it has connotations with Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s early posi- 
tion‘ that there exists a pre-logic or pre-rational state of human history. Second, 
the English title also conceals a point emphasized earlier in this chapter, which 
is — “the mind in the wild” — in other words, the role of the natural milieu as 
a model for the creations of the prehistoric human mind. Moreover, an aspect 
lost in the English translation is the double meaning of the word pensée. In 
French this word means not just “thought”, but also “pansy” (in Norwegian 
stemorsblomst, in Swedish styymorsviol). A bouquet of wild pansies adorns 
the front page of the original edition of La Pensée Sauvage, thus emphasizing 
the double meaning of the title. In the words of Patrick Wilcken (2010: 258): 
“Taken together, the words in the title encapsulated all the elements of Lévi- 
Strauss’s project — nature, culture and the intellect — in one sonorous expres- 
sion.” Boris Wiseman’s comment to the French title goes as follows: “La pensée 
sauvage is therefore a ‘wild’ mode of thought in the botanical sense of the term 
‘wild’ — it is thinking in a ‘state of nature’ ” (Wiseman 2007: 59). 

According to Lévi-Strauss, one natural feature of our mind is the way 
it is programmed for comprehension through the well-known binary 
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oppositions. Human thinking is dialectic: it takes place through duali- 
ties and dichotomies. Understanding is recognition of what something is, 
through what it is not. This creates dualisms, however, of a dynamic kind; 
one side of a duality may split in two, thus creating new dichotomies, of 
which both parties, in turn, are liable to split into other dualisms (cf. Doni- 
ger 2009: 198) through an ongoing process of making sense of the world. A 
cornerstone of the Lévi-Straussian approach is the view of the mind as being 
classificatory in nature. While building further on Durkheim and Mauss’s 
essay on Primitive Classification (1963 [1903]), as well as ideas inherited 
from Kant, there are, however, also core features that differ. Different from 
the former would be that Durkheim and Mauss locate the origin of this 
classificatory inclination in the social field, whereas Lévi-Strauss considers 
it to be cerebral, albeit realized through symbols extracted from a specific 
(social) world of signification. Unlike the thinking of the Kantian tradition, 
in which the world is conceived to be “blurred” or biased by the categories 
of the subject mind, Lévi-Strauss’s anti-Cartesian position allows him to see 
his subject mind to be part of this same world — as an object among objects 
in the world. In the words of Christina Schmidt (2008: 138), “to Lévi- 
Strauss, human thinking is by itself an object, and as object of this world, 
it is of the same kind”. A consequence of this is that structures operated by 
the human mind, and structures revealed by scientific achievements, are not 
results of pure chance; they are inherent.* 

The tracing of binary oppositions and grammar of classification are 
basic devices of a structuralist methodological and theoretical tool kit, 
yet I believe this “binarity” gets all too much attention in archaeological 
accounts. Even if playing a basic part, the present work will not attempt 
to unravel systems of “Mesolithic binary classification”, for there is much 
more to the world of Lévi-Strauss than this. To begin with, the most sig- 
nificant point to stress is the basic metaphorical feature of the human mind 
(e.g. T. H. Eriksen 2002: 14). Another way of describing such a concrete 
logic is to say that human thinking takes place through analogies (Lévi- 
Strauss 1966: 20-21). What I would like to focus on lies within the concept 
of analogical thinking; this is the human inclination to understand through 
comparing, so to speak, one thing with another. Two quotations from the 
same page in The Savage Mind — examples from the Navajo Indians and 
the Eskimos extracted from Haile and Rasmussen, respectively — could help 
us make this more concrete: 


The following correspondences are found in the ‘Flint-Chant’: crane-sky, 
red songbird-sun; eagle-mountain; hawk-rock; bluebird-tree; huamming- 
bird-plant; corn beetle-earth; heron-water. 

Eskimo sculptor of salmon uses the wood whose colour is closest 
to that of their flesh for carving each species: ‘All woods they say, are 
salmon’. 

(Lévi-Strauss 1966: 40) 
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Analogical thinking involves that life phenomena, whether we talk about 
concrete things, technology, emotions, or social categories, are compre- 
hended through symbols, either in versions of metaphors, or metonyms. 
Metaphoric thinking may work as a synonym for analogical reasoning. Wild 
thinking creates webs of related metaphors, which in a manner of speaking 
“lean on” the structure created by the mind’s basic binary inclination (Lévi- 
Strauss 1978a, and see Doniger 1995). Analogical thinking is the process 
of likening things and phenomena that are not the same. This phenomenon 
rests on an important feature indirectly communicated in the previous quo- 
tation; the connecting of similarities, i.e. how connections are made based 
not on sameness, but associative similarities. This is why this logic is called 
the logic of the concrete. Everything is compared with something concrete. 
The facts of the world and its living are comprehended through something 
else, something which belongs to this concrete world and creates an everlast- 
ing, never-stopping path of analogy-making. Thinking takes place through 
things; often natural phenomena (see examples of solid metaphors in Tilley 
1999: 36-76). 

The concept of the concrete originates in Lévi-Strauss’s inspiration taken 
from one of his contemporary thinkers. La Pensée Sauvage is dedicated to 
the memory of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, who died suddenly just before it was 
published. A few years before, Merleau-Ponty had worked hard to get Lévi- 
Strauss a chair at the Collége de France (Wilcken 2010: 239-240). However, 
this book’s dedication was certainly not just a gesture of friendship and grati- 
tude; it is also a mark of academic affiliation. Merleau-Ponty is primarily 
known for his contribution to the philosophy of the body and sense experi- 
ence, a milestone work published in English in 1962 as the Phenomenology 
of Perception. Central to this work is the significance of the body as the pri- 
mordial medium of perception and understanding, and how human existence 
takes place through a living body in world. Bodily experience is “prior” to 
thinking; this field of experience forms the “world” from which thinking and 
analogical categorizing are taken. Thus the phenomenology of the body is a 
theoretical fundament of great importance to Lévi-Strauss. The structure of 
mind and body and the configuration of its world, or specific environment 
in its broadest sense, create the conditions for human intellectual life. Our 
“world of thinking” derives from this world of ours, and not from any other 
place. Concrete logic has its origin in bodily based experience (e.g. Lévi- 
Strauss 1969b); thus, structure and sensation is central to Lévi-Strauss (see 
Wiseman 2009c). For him the consequences of such a learning embraces it 
all; also the social world. Now and then he refers to ‘infrastructure’. Explain- 
ing this in an interview, he claimed that “there is nothing in human thinking 
that is not a thinking about the world, conceived as the conjunction of the 
physical and the social” (Bellour quoted in Schmidt 2008: 137). 

Getting back to the context addressed in this book, we witness how sym- 
bols are extracted from a generally Nordic environment. Roughly speaking, 
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throughout more than five millennia, rock art involves depiction of the same 
species: reindeer, elk, red deer, bear, whale and seal. Figural reproduction of 
these species from the Early to the Late Mesolithic involves changes in style 
and arrangement. Another change is the addition of some fish species, human 
figures and human-made artifacts (e.g. hunting gear, elk head poles, boats 
and corrals) as well as “abstract” figures. This figural universe constitutes 
concrete symbols involved in Mesolithic analogical thinking. During this 
period we witness the “reuse” of the same symbols as well as the adding of 
new ones. Thus concrete symbols were extracted from a milieu pretty much 
the same through time and geographical zones.° A point to be made in this 
work is how hunters’ rock art of this period is characterized by both repeti- 
tion as well as change. This body of rock art, having extracted symbols from 
the “same” milieu, using much of the “same” symbols throughout such a 
long period, easily traps one into thinking that this immensely long period 
did not have much variation in intellectual life. Such an impression could 
certainly also match a typical, but still false notion that Lévi-Straussian con- 
cepts do not allow for the possibility for change. Quite the contrary, they 
are extremely well-tempered devices for understanding of change in so-called 
cold societies.’ 

To illuminate this important point, we shall use what earlier has been 
emphasized as one key metaphor? in the thinking of Lévi-Strauss (1966: 73) — 
the river. Imagine a flowing river; this flowing river is time. Sometimes the 
river flows smoothly, at other times the river is big and natural forces make 
the river flood its banks. The river carries different artifacts, or building 
blocks, which are torn apart fragments of a broken construction. The bits 
and pieces of this former structure are deposited on the sides of the river. On 
these banks the bricoleur builds up a new construction using the materials 
found. Some of the building blocks are intact, others are broken or worn, 
but still the bricoleur makes use of them to build a construction different 
from the one that was destroyed by the forces of the river. This construction 
stands undisrupted, until the river once again enlarges and the construction 
gets caught in the flow. Perhaps the construction remains intact for a long 
time, but eventually the water lifts the structure, cracks it and deposits its 
fragments on the river bank. Again, the bricoleur picks up the bits and pieces 
and makes something new out of it (see also Hénaff 1998: 223; Harkin 
2009: 48). 

The river explains how historical change is well-established within this 
system of thinking: something denied by many less-informed commenta- 
tors. Moreover, the river acts as an illustrative device in describing how the 
bricoleur creates his or her universe; in fact “universe” in this context has a 
literal sense. For it is important to remember that what is technically referred 
to as “construction” has a totalizing function (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 3, 21) in 
pre-modern societies. This involves it literally and theoretically imbuing the 
world of the native. While not explaining its origin, it contains relationships 
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and “secrets” of the totality of living. It is a device that lends itself to reflec- 
tions over this totality. The totemic operator reproduced in Figure 8 in The 
Savage Mind (1966: 152) basically shows the great potential for flexibil- 
ity in the construction of new arrangements from what is at hand. In this 
“prism”, which is a theoretical construction, the upper level reveals a clas- 
sificatory universe of seals, bears and eagles. This classificatory system has 
the potential to develop into a construction which is its inversion. Thus the 
lower part of the prism is a classificatory system of heads, necks and feet of 
the “original” species. The figure could be regarded as an illustration of the 
pragmatism of the bricoleur in its strong desire to make a totalizing device 
for understanding his or her world, to the point at which the symbolic con- 
struction has dissolved into pieces. At this point, however, the bricoleur again 
collects its pieces and reconstructs the totality. Wild thinking, therefore, pro- 
vides the will both to “analyze and to synthesize, to go its furthest limits in 
both directions, while at the same time being able to mediate between the 
two” (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 219). 

Moreover, the river is an illustrative device in the way it describes how the 
bricoleur creates webs of signification on the basis of what is at hand. In this 
way, it could also serve as an allegory for the “recycling” of symbols used 
during the Mesolithic in our area. The construction of the bricoleur may 
refer to something like a web of analogical association, or signification. Upon 
the distortion of a web, or upon the building of a new one, the elements — 
that is concrete symbols — may have changed their position (value) and some 
may have had their status changed from metaphor to metonym. Concerning 
the last point, imagine that the following metaphor, ‘elks’, or ‘society of elks’, 
stands in a metaphorical relationship to ‘humans’, or ‘society of humans’. 
This is an example of a concrete analogical logic; humans are like elks as 
elks are like humans, but at the same time not really the same, but still mir- 
roring each other. They may, in a manner of speaking, take the other party’s 
place. This analogy is open to a lot of variation, for instance transformation 
into metonymy. This may happen if a body part of the elk, for instance its 
head, symbolizes the entire ‘society of the elks’, or ultimately the ‘society 
of humans’.’ This elk-human example is illustrative of another important 
feature concerning analogical reasoning touched upon earlier, which is that 
it follows paths of physical resemblance. In the Mesolithic context of the 
north, it will be suggested that such a metaphorical resemblance existed in 
the relationship between humans and big game species like elk, red deer and 
reindeer. This connection will form a main focus of analysis in this book. It is 
not, however, a disregard of the fact that human-animal analogies existed on 
several other planes as well. A pertinent relationship to be mentioned would 
be that between humans and bears. With their ability to walk upright and 
their human-like diet, bears closely resemble humans. 

Generally speaking, rock art, in our context, concerns human ontology. 
My point of departure will be the human-big game analogy. Mesolithic 
intellectuality goes through an analogical logic that is visually represented 
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in depictions of animals and abstractions. The point to be made here is that 
analogical differences are differences on a scale. Different elements in a total 
structure do not necessarily stand in opposition to each other; in fact most 
features may unite them, as they have more similarities in common than dif- 
ferences: rather “the differences resemble each other” (Wilcken 2010: 256). 
Certainly a structure “needs” opposition in the sense that elements have their 
antonyms. In our use of a Lévi-Straussian device, however, the understanding 
of symmetries and opposition in an associative web of analogical reasoning 
must not get lost in technical notions that the bricoleur is stuck in a closed 
system of binary oppositions. Analogical logic is not under any control, 
but flows freely. It is not domesticated by modern rationality; hence the 
emphasis on the bricoleur as representing wild thinking (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 
219). Different from the engineer, representing modern rational thinking, 
the bricoleur thus creates structures out of pieces. Similar to the bricoleur, 
however, the engineer seeks structure and order, but the operating of struc- 
tures stands in an inverse relationship to the one of the bricoleur; the modern 
engineer’s totalizing endeavor works through the structures of science. It 
involves understanding pieces by way of scientific formulas and hypotheses, 
in other words, pieces are studied through already made structures. While 
the engineer makes events of structures, the bricoleur makes structures of 
(a number of) events (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 22, 250). Both modes of thinking 
exist in human societies generally, but in a Mesolithic society, as with most 
prehistoric societies, the mode of the bricoleur will dominate. 

My earlier suggestion of a Mesolithic metaphoric relationship of humans 
towards elks must be envisaged as only one connection in a total web of sig- 
nification, a web potentially under ongoing reconstruction. As archaeologists, 
we can access fragments of such webs. The situation of the anthropologist 
might, in this sense, be more favourable. In his studies on Amerindian myths, 
Lévi-Strauss (1969b; 1970; 1978b; 1981) pursued the contexts of every symbol. 
Knowledge of any natural element used as a symbol was investigated through 
natural science, folklore, ethno-science and other such disciplines. According 
to Lévi-Strauss, the scholar studying expressions of the bricoleur should ideally 
obtain knowledge of all aspects of the group’s living. In other words, to get to 
know the significance of “things”, or representations, the anthropologist ought 
to be that milieu’s multi-scientist. In this way, “total” webs may be charted. 

Studying prehistory provides a different, and in some sense, poorer access 
to contexts of meaning. Yet, for a prehistorian, there is certainly context to 
be found in the source material and landscape at large. Nonetheless, “total” 
webs probably lie beyond the possible achievement of the archaeologist. On 
the other hand, it would not be too bold a statement to suggest that symbols 
in rock art must represent parts of webs of signification. In other words, hunt- 
ers’ rock art in this context necessarily contains symbols that must have been 
central to the Mesolithic mind. Thus, rock art probably embraces significant 
parts of Mesolithic analogical webs. As will be demonstrated in Chapter 4, the 
visual nature of rock art creates analogical webs of its own. 
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Figure 3.1 Wild pansies on the archipelago of Grimstad, Norway (photo IF). 


Myths and mythical thinking 


The aim is... not to decipher the meaning of narratives but to understand 
how they order a world which thereby becomes meaningful. 
(Hénaff 2009: 192) 


The mode of the bricoleur, i.e. ‘wild thinking’, is often referred to as mythical 
thinking (e.g. Harkin 2009: 44-45). The reason for this is that the large body 
of empirical material through which Lévi-Strauss studied bricoleur thinking 
was Amerindian myths. The outset of the present work is that wild thinking 
can also be studied through the visual media of hunters’ rock art; rock art 
represents mythical thinking, or a specific kind of mytho-logic, but not the 
myths themselves. Such a position demands delving into Lévi-Strauss’s myth 
concept, and how its inspiration may form the basis for a term introduced 
in this work: while myth analysis has its mythemes, rock art analysis has its 
motemes. 

Schmidt (2008: 116-125) provides a useful elaboration of the various and 
contradictory definitions of the nature of myth, in order to single out the 
specifics of Lévi-Strauss’s position. I have no intention of summarizing this 
or the field of myth-theory in its entirety. Still, some consideration of the 
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framework within which Lévi-Strauss’s myth concept was developed is called 
for. This context concerns the accounts that come under the label of modern 
myth theory, which developed during the Enlightenment and throughout the 
Romantic era. This account of myth commonly claims that they represent the 
human way of reflecting upon the world and making sense of it. Mythical 
thinking was thus regarded as genuinely human and implicitly representing 
a core element of what it means to be human. Lévi-Strauss adhered to this 
line of thought. On one important point, however, he strictly departs from 
other modern myths theorists: he rejects the pervading evolutionary position, 
which posits that mythical thinking is a left stage, and one which differs 
from logical reason. This shift is most often described as the transition from 
mythos to logos.'® As stated in an earlier section, mythical thinking and sci- 
entific thinking are general modes, a potential in the human mind irrespective 
of time and place. In prehistoric societies bricoleur dominates over engineer, 
and this is the background for my claiming that rock art represents a version 
of Mesolithic wild thinking. 

This point of departure begs the following questions: What is the 
archaeological understanding of myths? What is the current role of myth 
in rock art? For the Scandinavian Bronze Age, with its motifs in rock art 
and artifacts (like the famous Trundholm carriage), as well as its burial 
layouts, an observed connection exists between mythic topics and phe- 
nomena related to the daily and yearly rhythms (e.g. Fredell 2003; Gold- 
hahn 1999; Kaul 1998; Melheim 2013; Skoglund 2010; Wahlgren 2002). 
More concisely, they are interpreted as reflecting the solar and yearly 
cycles and the powers involved in these repeating changes. Relationships 
between motifs of the sun, horse and carriage are central; thus cosmology 
would seem to form the basis for understanding this world of signs. A 
cosmological understanding is also present in works on hunters’ rock art, 
like in Knut Helskog’s (2012a, and see Helskog 1985b) contribution to 
understanding of the bear motif in the Alta rock art. On several panels, 
bear figures are connected to trails of bear footprints that clearly show 
the bear’s wanderings. The topography of the panel is interpreted as an 
integral part of the composition and is seen to represent the micro-model 
of the landscape of the bear’s route. Against this background the bear 
goes from den to den, a trip crossing through different cosmic zones. Tak- 
ing his point of departure in the Kafjord Upper panel, Helskog suggests 
that this composition tells the story of the bear’s life throughout the year 
and this animal’s role in upholding cosmic sustainment. The interpreta- 
tion is supported by circumpolar ethnography and in this cosmologically 
tuned interpretation, other figural elements are also seen, in some way, to 
communicate yearly cycles; circles are interpreted as the sun and moon, 
and dancing people in a circle depict a seasonal ritual (see also Helskog 
2012b: 79). 

From these briefly cited examples we may discern the common and 
implicit archaeological understanding of the nature of myths. Thus currently, 
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archaeologists regard myths as religious/cosmological narratives; they are 
conceived to have served as prehistoric explanatory devices for the ori- 
gin of humankind, of the world and all living beings’ emplacement in the 
rhythms of this same world. Within current archaeological usage, myths are 
explanatory, as they answer questions about identity and origin. We may 
add that archaeologists see myths as told and bred in the prehistoric society 
under study, and implicitly that fragments of myths exist as imprints in the 
archaeological record. This applies to cases in which narratives in rock art 
panels are approached as if they represented the illustrated version of some 
definite myth prevailing in the prehistoric society. This understanding of 
myth — myth as a device for making sense of the world — certainly shares 
strands of thinking with the modern myth concept as explained earlier. At 
this point, however, Lévi-Strauss would object, not to the fact that myths 
were told as religious or other narratives in prehistoric societies or to the 
relevance of these explanations; his rejection would be on the analytical 
level. In other words, it concerns the methodical operations demanded in a 
true myth analysis. I do not turn down the relevance of the understanding 
suggested in the works cited above. Yet, I take the position that to reach a 
new and unexplored layer in the enigma of Scandinavian hunters’ rock art, 
Lévi-Strauss’s analytical myth concept is essential. This demands a tempo- 
rary abandonment of the current archaeological notion of myth in rock art. 

Lévi-Strauss developed his concept of mythical thinking throughout the 
works Totemism (1962a) and The Savage Mind (1966), but it was dem- 
onstrated in its full empirical consequence in the four-volume work of 
Mythologiques (1969b; 1970; 1978b; 1981, English eds.). Shorter versions 
of the conclusions reached in this tetralogy are to be found in The Way of 
the Masks (1982) and The Jealous Potter (1988). Generally speaking, Lévi- 
Strauss’s objection to earlier myth concepts are that here, myths are seen to 
serve a purpose; in other words, he distances his myth theory from the under- 
standing of their instrumental nature. The current archaeological under- 
standing is characterized by this instrumentality, in that myth and mythical 
fragments in the archaeological record are seen to bear an explanatory mes- 
sage, which is religious or cosmological. The Lévi-Straussian alternative to 
this way of thinking could be explained by taking a point of departure in the 
intellectuality of the human mind, and the operations of this mind as some- 
thing that always occurs prior to needs and purposes. Lévi-Strauss objects to 
all kinds of explanations of culture as having their origin in needs and func- 
tions.'! Put differently, knowledge “comes first”, and among native people 
this knowledge is vast. Examples are listed in the first chapter of The Savage 
Mind (1966), demonstrating the enormous number of locally defined catego- 
ries of species and classes of animals and plants in the natural milieu of native 
people. However, anthropologists would be inclined to relate this knowledge 
solely to survival. For instance, while referring to Speck, Lévi-Strauss (1966: 
8) points out, indirectly, that nobody need wonder why the Penobscot Indians 
of Maine possess knowledge of elks’ behavior that exceeds that of zoologists; 
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of course, this can easily be related to survival. To my mind, relating this 
kind of knowledge to aspects of survival would not be irrelevant in this case. 
However, when realizing that the Penobscot Indians operate with thousands 
of categories of “useless” reptiles, the origin of native categorizing practices 
would not seem to have any other origin than human intellectuality. Thus 
“[a]nimals and plants are not known as a result of their usefulness; they 
are deemed to be useful or interesting because they are first of all known” 
(Lévi-Strauss 1966: 9). 

This priority given to the intellectual capacity of the human race is basic 
also to his myth concept. The Oedipus myth is a frequently cited example. 
As we know, the Freudian understanding claims to be the ultimate interpre- 
tation, as it presumably communicates facts about primordial desires in a 
human life, i.e. the child’s attraction to its parent of the opposite sex. Accord- 
ing to Lévi-Strauss, this understanding does not at all represent a true analy- 
sis. On the other hand it is neither “wrong” nor for that matter irrelevant; it 
is merely our times’ version of the myth, a recent interpretation carried out 
along a specific trajectory, in this case a psycho-sexual code (Lévi-Strauss 
1963: 217, and see Hénaff 1998: 138; Schmidt 2008: 143; Wiseman 2009b: 2). 
As just remarked, what characterizes current archaeological thinking is that 
it implicitly suggests that myths serve a kind of instrumental purpose. This 
involves the employment of specific codes. Today archaeologists privilege 
religious and cosmological codes. Yet, every interpretation or elaboration 
of a myth is nothing but another version of it, and these versions represent 
different codes. According to Lévi-Strauss, myth is non-instrumental in the 
sense that no code should be privileged. The analyst should not pursue a 
purpose in terms of a hidden and definite message. Still, the different mes- 
sages, or codes, all belong to the myth, none of which should have status as 
the ultimate one, nor be given the status as a device for analysis. A myth may 
be imbued with several parallel codes, such as technological, cosmological, 
medical, sociological and so on (e.g. Schmidt 2008: 143). They exist simul- 
taneously, piled together like the different voices of a musical score (Wise- 
man 2007: 178). Lévi-Strauss’s critique against Freud is that he favored a 
psycho-sexual code as the only one, and moreover, the notion that this code 
is the way to unravel the myth’s ultimate meaning. 

What then, does a true analysis imply? It involves the sorting out of ele- 
ments of the plot, of mythemes. Mythemes represent the smallest units of 
the myths, in a way, the most delicate and dramatic incidents of the story, or 
its “peaks”. In the Oedipus case, the father-killing and mother-marriage and 
the Sphinx-defeat are examples of mythemes. A myth consists of mythemes, 
which are elements that internally contrast and correlate (see schematic rep- 
resentation in Lévi-Strauss 1963: 220). To quote Marcel Hénaff (1998: 137), 
“[e]lements appear in a system of homologies, oppositions, inversions.” The 
mythemic build-up makes the myth, and this mythemic order, i.e. the specific 
sets of opposing and similar mythemes, form its structure. Myth analysis 
involves the elaboration of the mythemes and their internal order. What is 
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revealed in such an analysis is bricolage: the logical but partly unconscious 
system of mythical minds. It should however, be strenuously pointed out 
that what was referred to as the “peaks” or mythemes of the story cannot 
be defined without knowledge of its context (cf. footnote 24). 

Lévi-Strauss’s myth analysis does not, as is widely believed, originate from 
Saussure,'* but from Roman Jakobson’s structural linguistics (e.g. Johnson 
2009: 242). In this system the phoneme forms the smallest unit of analysis. 
The function of a phoneme is to serve differentiating purposes. For instance 
the phonemes /ma/ and /ta/ make it possible to differentiate between the 
verbs “make” and “take”. Phonemes like /ma/ and /ta/ are void of content, 
but they play a role in the contrasting of sounds that make us perceive the 
word we are hearing as exactly this word. Thus phonemes “make” the words 
that, in turn, have a reference, or meaning. Words make up a sentence and 
become increasingly meaningful through the context they appear in. Even 
if somewhat ambiguous on this point, Lévi-Strauss defines the mytheme of 
myth analysis as designating the same position in the discursive hierarchy 
as the phonemes of structural linguistics (Lévi-Strauss 1963: 210). Conse- 
quently, mythemes are regarded as void of content when standing alone. This 
latest statement, however, is only a preliminary stance for, as will become 
apparent further down, this is not quite the case. 

Earlier I claimed, faithful to the Lévi-Straussian approach, that “meaning” 
in terms of discerning the ultimate true but hidden message is irrelevant in the 
context of myth analysis. So, what position does meaning have in this con- 
text? Another way of posing this question is to address the nature of myth, 
or rather, what are the myths about, and, according to Lévi-Strauss, what 
is their non-instrumental “purpose”? Myths are seen to be communication, 
and as such a kind of language of signs. As all “languages”, myths contain 
unconscious structures. These structures are social facts and as such, collec- 
tively shared, unconscious and anonymous. According to Lévi-Strauss — in 
fact it is one of his main points — it is the unconscious social facts that are 
“the active ones” (Lévi-Strauss 1987: 34, italics mine). This point he inher- 
ited from Mauss!* and it embraces all types of symbolic communication. 
Mythic communication and gift giving are two branches of symbolic com- 
munication, steered by a layer of meaning that is unconscious, but shared. In 
getting down to the deeper layers of myths, Lévi-Strauss’s scientific approach 
involves the analytical splitting up into elements; myths are bodies of gross 
constituent units (Lévi-Strauss 1963: 211), or mythemes, whose internal 
structure can be unveiled by myth analysis (Lévi-Strauss 1963: 31-66). It 
is this structure, a structure liable to re-organization, which creates meaning. 
Thus, mythemes, in combination, create meaning; in other words, “meaning 
is order” (Lévi-Strauss 1978a: 13, and see 1963: 210-211). 

This position, which is that a structure is required to create meaning, has led 
to confusion and criticism.'* Some of the confusion is to be found in the false 
notion that meaning is seen to “reside” in structure only. However, as long as 
the mythemes of a myth can be torn down and reorganized anew — a fact that 
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also describes the phenomenon of transformations and variations of myths — 
it becomes evident how meaning through structure cannot “come about” 
without the substance of its elements, i.e. the mythemes. The transformation 
of a myth takes place through re-organization of its mythemes and the build- 
ing up of another structure (cf. the totemic operator, or the river metaphor 
discussed in a preceding section). With this, we return to a description of 
the logic of wild thinking, which is a thinking that endeavors to make struc- 
tures out of events and elements, and not vice versa. However, not only does 
the transformational logic involve the construction of new structures, but 
demands simultaneously that the mythemes are changed. Transformation 
takes place along paths of the formerly described analogical logic. As we 
know, this creates differences that are only “slight”: an analogical differ- 
ence is difference along a scale, involving transformations that are fluid and 
based on similarities. Once again, the logic involved in transformations and 
the creation of (new) structures, is concrete — signs derive from the sensible 
and experienced world. It is of the utmost importance to note the transfor- 
mative aspect of Lévi-Strauss’s structuralism because it represents the fact 
that wild thinking is an ongoing process, a constant reflection upon worldly 
phenomena. This implies a potential re-structuring of elements, or in the case 
of myth studies, of mythemes. To liberally quote from Schmidt (2008: 141), 
“the structure is the meaning, as this meaning is situated and captured in a 
logical organization regarded to be a feature of reality.” 

Having claimed that “the structure is the meaning”, what kind of meaning 
are we talking about? Are we back to this kind of “meaning”, i.e. through 
a specific code, which we have just abandoned as a fruitful way to study 
hunters’ rock art of the north? The answer must be no, for the myth is still 
not seen to contain one specific meaning that is the final and true one (Lévi- 
Strauss 1963: 216); there is no definite hidden message carried in a myth. 
No code shall be privileged. A myth contains all its codes, and all codes are 
relevant. In Lévi-Strauss’s (1963: 218) own words, “[e]very version belongs 
to the myth.” In this way, Freud’s version, employing our times’ psycho- 
sexual code, merely adds another “belonging” to the myth of Oedipus, but 
is not the interpretation with a capital I, nor does it represent a true analysis 
of the myth. Yet, in some sense the answer must be yes. It is yes insofar as 
we are talking about context. 

This work rests on the basic notion of the universality of the human mind. 
Lévi-Strauss might be said to study the universal through the local. Contrary 
to Freud and Jung, Lévi-Strauss does not believe in universal symbols;!’ in 
his thinking, the semantic meaning of a symbol, i.e. the signifier-signified 
relation, is not given: it is a priori empty. On this point he is on par with Sau- 
ssure. However, the former diverges markedly from the latter when consider- 
ing meaning on the a posteriori level. Again we encounter the significance 
that Lévi-Strauss attributes to the context. The meaning of a signifier through 
its signified, once created and having become part of an analogical web, 
will set the course for later meanings, be it a meaning that “stays with” the 
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signifier or one that is transformed. Thus, to Lévi-Strauss, the meaning of a 
sign is logical, in the a posteriori sense (Schmidt 2008: 131), i.e. “after” hav- 
ing been created by its context. By extension, i.e. by the emphasis on meaning 
imbued in the basic building blocks of structural analysis, the mytheme, it 
should not be forgotten that the “fuller” meaning of symbols is provided by 
the structure. Once again, mythical thinking is the expression of the brico- 
leur’s intellectual capacity, who thinks from what he or she has at hand in 
his or her natural environment. Not only this, what the bricoleur has at hand 
also derives from his living in this milieu. The sources of this thinking are 
phenomena and elements of the physical surroundings and its entwinement 
in what generally could be called the ‘technologies of living’. The human 
mind creates its thinking from these “sources” or “things”, representations, 
or indeed signs. However, the “things” that are “played with” in the intel- 
lectual exercises of the bricoleur must have great significance in that milieu. 
In other words, it must be part of a collective world of signification.'® As 
we know, Lévi-Strauss strongly advocates that the anthropologist gather in- 
depth knowledge on all aspects of the life world of the group under study, in 
order to know the sources of the bricoleur’s web of analogies. This impor- 
tance attributed to context is usually a surprise to critics of structuralist 
thinking. This is a prevailing misconception, and obviously one originating 
in the universalism that the concept of the human mind necessarily associ- 
ates with. The generality in this would, however, only be that the human 
mind is programmed to think by way of binary oppositions and analogical 
logic. According to the structuralist view of Lévi-Strauss, myths recurrently 
concern the oppositions and conflicts experienced by humans in a specific 
life world. Myths ultimately fulfill a mediating purpose between unsolv- 
able oppositions of existential significance (Schmidt 2008: 193); mythical 
thinking is thus excursions of reflection over enigmas connected to deeply 
felt values — phenomena and things that stand in opposition to each other 
but will never “merge”. Life’s unsolvable matters cannot be satisfactorily 
clarified or resolved. Myths can be regarded as expressions of the human 
recognition of such essential enigmas expressed through a number of codes, 
of which all belong to the myth. Thus, myths are, in the words of Hénaff 
(1998: 160), “a sociology, a cosmology, a logic, an ethic, an art of living and 
a free play of thought.” 

Thus, we have achieved a closer understanding of the myth’s non- 
instrumental “purpose”. A point of departure in this work is to approach 
rock art as a product of the mythical mind. Thus mythical thinking may 
take place through myths and rock art. In other words myths and rock art 
serve similar “aims”, but represent different media of mytho-logics. Both 
are products of logical reflections over enigmas connected to “the matters 
that matter” in the lives of the group in question. I will come back to the 
specificity that applies to hunters’ rock art further down, an application that 
will be developed on a concrete level in Chapter 4. At this stage I see the need 
for focusing on the somewhat opposing claims of Lévi-Strauss; on the one 
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hand, his position that mythical representations can be analyzed by unveiling 
the structure of elements, this structure creating meaning; and on the other 
hand, his insistence on the importance of context. Conversely, it would seem 
that discerning structure is possible without taking context into account, as 
in Lévi-Strauss’s (1963: 212) own example of remote future archaeologists 
arriving from another planet and studying mankind’s libraries, bereft of any 
knowledge of context, but still able to decipher the language and detect 
recurring patterns of signs.'? This illustrates the power and importance of 
the formal and methodological level of his analysis (see also Wilcken 2010: 
232-233). Understanding this tension, however, between the “sufficiency” of 
the pure analytical level on the one hand and the strong demand for context 
on the other, probably lies beyond this author’s level of scholarship. Yet, 
there may be a way out that will be satisfactory in relation to the points I 
am going to make here, once again with a point of departure in the myth of 
Oedipus. For, as becomes obvious later in Lévi-Strauss’s essay on The Struc- 
tural Study of Myth, he is not at all content with the available context of this 
story. The original context is more or less lost. Ideally, he claimed, it would 
be preferable to study this myth with experts on Antiquity. Instead he had to 
relate to later transformations of it, of which Freud’s is the most recent. The 
difference between Lévi-Strauss’s “take” on the myth, to that of Freud is, as 
explained earlier, that the former provides what is regarded to be a scientific 
analysis, whereas the latter merely provides the myth with a new version, 
or code. So, let us take a closer look at the results of Lévi-Strauss’s analysis. 
Here, four bundles of internally correlating mythemes are sorted out (see 
Lévi-Strauss 1963: 214). Individually, one bundle stands in opposition to one 
of the other three bundles. More concretely, one group of mythemes consists 
of internally correlated incidents. They correlate because they are all about 
similar incidents. Therefore, one bundle reveals family members interfering 
too closely, of which the most known incident is when Oedipus marries 
his mother. A different group of incidents is the bundle of mythemes that 
opposes such overriding of familial closeness; this bundle consists of episodes 
of killing family members, like when Oedipus kills his father. Moreover, there 
is a bundle of mythemes about the killing and defeating of monsters, and 
a bundle of mythemes not describing events, but a group of names used in 
the myth. Thus, the male characters’ names refer to walking disabilities — 
for instance, Oedipus means “swollen foot”. Now, the first two groups of 
opposing mythemes could immediately be said to concern family relations, 
and represent a reflection over consanguineous ties, along an axis of “too- 
close” (i.e. incest) in opposition to “too-distant”. As such, and without 
knowing any context, we can achieve a rudimentary comprehension of the 
myth. It is a thematization of family relations, or in other words, it concerns 
bonds of blood. The other two bundles that are set up against each other 
are the killing of monsters and the connotations of walking disabilities. In 
our modern context, this does not make any immediate sense. It does makes 
sense, however, if we are informed that royal families in ancient Greece were 
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seen to be of chthonic origin, i.e. born directly out of the earth. The 
myths tell of kings being born of the soil and they share a common fea- 
ture in the beginning of their life on earth: the inability to walk properly! 
Thus, what the myth takes up is the enigma of the opposition between 
the biological and cosmological. Here, the reference to a swollen foot 
representing a chthonic or cosmological origin stands in opposition to 
the defeating of monsters that by nature are also cosmological in origin. 
Oedipus, representing a walking disability and therefore godly origins, 
“defeats” this origin in himself by cracking the monster’s riddle and 
killing the Sphinx. 

This example, although only roughly reproduced here, demonstrates 
that no specific interpretation, in terms of a privileged message, should 
be favored. But Lévi-Strauss (see 1963: 13-16) provides us with the sense 
that, by knowing only some of the context, more substance is added to the 
binary structures and to the unsolvable “problem” that the myth addresses. 
We may go back to the previous quotation that myths may represent “a 
sociology, a cosmology, a logic, an ethic, an art of living and a free play of 
thought” and see how Lévi-Strauss’s analysis of the Oedipus myth, despite 
the lack of knowledge of the original context, still reveals the potential of 
containing several such codes. For instance it may concern the ethics of how 
family members should be at “temperate” positions towards each other (see 
also Wiseman 2001; 2009d) — not too far and not too close. Moreover and 
as already touched upon, it may concern sociology and cosmology, by its 
thematization of the tension between biological origin and ascribed origin: 
both sides represent truths that are oppositional and unsolvable. Thus, the 
myth is a mediating device of reflection over oppositional truths. Accord- 
ing to Lévi-Strauss, Freud indeed captured one out of a number of essential 
topic of the Oedipus myth, namely that of consanguine bonds. Through his 
structural analysis, Lévi-Strauss created a foundation for claiming that it 
also represents the unresolvable and timeless enigma of being one person, 
but born out of two. The myth does not provide a final solution to any of 
the problems but is more a way of dealing with enigmatic facts through the 
play of thinking. 

As is obvious, there are at least two levels of meaning connected to the 
study of myths. The one level involves meanings related to specific codes. On 
this level the myth is told as a chronological story liable to carry a hidden mes- 
sage, or secret. In the beginning of this chapter, I placed the word “meaning” 
within quotation marks when referring to this type to differentiate it from 
the type of meaning connected to the true analytical method, the one discern- 
ing meaning out of structure. Concerning the latter, it has become clear that 
the meaning-through-order-of-structure must be supported by meaning of 
the context. One may ask how meaning connected to these two levels can 
be separated; will they not intertwine? At this point it should be admitted 
that this is tricky; for as we have seen, the structural analysis of the Oedipus 
myth somehow ended up bearing the message that, so to speak, “exceeds” 
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the structure. Wendy Doniger expresses this experience in the following way: 
“The formula that Lévi-Strauss often provides at the end. . . often bleeds 
the myth of all its meanings. But before he gets to that end [he] reveals to us 
more complex levels of meaning” (Doniger 2009: 200). Doniger, moreover, 
rightly claims that the cosmological level often is present in Lévi-Straussian 
myth analysis. Nonetheless, it should not be forgotten that whatever code 
used, “in the end” by Lévi-Strauss himself, does not replace the toil of struc- 
tural analysis. Neither does it rule out his principal position that all codes 
belong to the myth. Yet, Hénaff (1998: 170), similar to Doniger, implies 
that Lévi-Strauss favours a sociological code. Wiseman seems to resolve this 
problem in his discussion of a body of Amerindian myths about the Canoe 
Journey, appearing in the fourth volume of Mythologiques (Lévi-Strauss 
1981: 450-454). He maintains that the structure and structural analysis, or, 
as I understand him, rather the unconscious existence of a structure in myth, 
is exactly what makes all the codes relevant; structure makes a translation 
and mediation between all the different codes possible. Mediation between 
the codes mutually strengthens the different versions of the story. In this 
way, sociological matters are empowered by cosmological matters and so 
on (Wiseman 2007: 174-175, 178; 2001; 2009d). 

With this in mind, it should be acknowledged that a marked split between 
“meaning-provided-by-structure” and “meaning-provided-by-context” can- 
not fully be used in our analysis. Whatever the outcome of discussing this 
aspect of Lévi-Strauss’s myth analysis, it will not really affect the purpose of 
the present study of rock art. My point will be to bring about one level of 
rock art analysis that is mot involved in quests for a narrative, diachronic- 
ally narrated and carrying a specific message. In other words, I believe rock 
art motifs may be studied on the background of context, but not on codes. 
This implies that meaning related to code, and meanings related to context, 
both reside in the same space. As will be demonstrated further on, the two 
“versions” of meaning may be analytically separated by means of the true 
myth analysis. On the formal level, this involves discerning the structure of 
the mythical expression, the order of correlations and oppositions and their 
meaning, i.e. meaning provided by structure. Another important point to 
be made would be that the analytical level does not take into account the 
diachronic version of the myth, i.e. its chronology and existence as incidents 
taking place in time, in which the one episode naturally follows from a pre- 
ceding one. Lévi-Strauss’s myth analysis is concerned with the synchronic 
perspective. The discerning of the mythemes, and bundles thereof, annuls 
time, and provides a synchronic perspective of the myth. The diachronic 
myth is the realization of the myth either in oral or written form. Thus the 
synchronic and the diachronic levels of the myth correlate to the division of, 
and the dialectic relation between, langue and parole. 

Moreover, this synchronic level, revealing the structure and contents of 
the binary logic, represents the unconscious levels of the human mind. An 
important point to be made involves a key aspect of Lévi-Straussian thinking, 
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which is that this level is possible to study, or access. For, these unconscious 
levels of the human mind are shared: the mind of the scientist is biologically 
the same as the mind represented in the anonymous Jangue of the distant 
Other. The human mind is “of the world”, as is nature. However, getting 
“to” the structure of a myth demands a methodical distance and analytical 
terseness. This is where Lévi-Strauss is seen as a strong advocate of objectiv- 
ism, scientism and ice-cold distance to the subjects. As discussed earlier in 
this work, the humanistic parallel line in his authorship is as strong as the sci- 
entific. Be that as it may, the points of relevance for the present study are that 
mythical logic, now defined to be a logic operating at the unconscious level 
and therefore accessible to us as scientists, does not produce finalized mean- 
ings, i.e. meanings connected to codes, finalized myths told through words 
or in illustrated versions of stories. Henceforth, as archaeologists studying 
rock art, we should be more concerned with what topics and oppositions are 
thematized, and in some sense, be less involved in detecting a full narrative 
unfolded on the rock panel. Such stories, at least not in a cartooned version 
of a given myth, probably do not even exist in the panels. Similar to the Oedi- 
pus case, we only have fragmented access to the context. Thus we should not 
look for meaning in rock art, but rather focus on what it concerns. As will be 
clear, these concerns cannot come to the surface without initially addressing 
the empirical material, i.e. the depictions in rock combined with context. 
From what has been discussed so far, however, it can be concluded that the 
Oedipus myth concerns oppositional truths, truths about bonds of origin 
that were experienced to be mutually exclusive. From this, we may ask, what 
oppositional truths do northern hunters’ rock art concern? Alternatively, 
what topics are taken up in the motifs? This is where I approach a prelimi- 
nary definition of the moteme. Before embarking on an initial elaboration 
of this concept, we need to revisit the issue of interpretation and meaning. 
Going back several decennia in our disciplinary history, important steps were 
made concerning hunters’ rock art and meaning. 


Hunters’ rock art and post-structuralism 


The marriage of structuralism and rock art is far from an original invention. 
The most famous structuralist enterprise in European archaeology is André 
Leroi-Gourhan’s work on the Palaeolithic cave paintings, which appeared in 
French in various publications in the late fifties and onwards throughout the 
sixties, and were later translated and published in English (Leroi-Gourhan 
1982). His work must be seen against the background of the general struc- 
turalist movement in France during the sixties. In this work, Leroi-Gourhan 
manages to reveal repeating features (a ‘grammar’) in the way panels are 
composed and suggests a general formula, A - B - C, for the build-up of 
a panel. A and B are topographically and numerically principal animals, 
whereas C are depicted at peripheries. In the large panels Leroi-Gourhan 
found that figures of horse, bison and aurochs make up 60 per cent (A) of 
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the figures on the walls, followed by a second group, figures of red deer, 
reindeer, mammoth and ibex, making up 30 per cent (B). Another structure 
of location found was that principal animals are never reproduced on smaller 
panels at the caves’ bends. In larger panels, however, A-animals were the 
most centrally placed, followed by the B-animals. If space allowed it, C- and 
eventually D-animals and geometrical figures were depicted in very small 
numbers at the periphery. Therefore, Leroi-Gourhan’s (1982: see especially 
66-67, 68-73) suggested mythogram creates a qualitative and quantitative 
principle for the unfolding of a panel, allowing us to regard the makeup of 
Palaeolithic cave panels as originating in a structure of grammar. While the 
mythogram represents “langue”, the “parole” of the concrete panels vary 
this formula, as well as inversing it. Different types of “symmetry” are found 
(Leroi-Gourhan 1982: 24-25) and animals listed as B-animals above, may 
take the positions of A-animals. Within the mythogram, Leroi-Gourhan also 
found regularities in the numbers of sexed animals and their internal position 
along with two abstract figures he took to represent human erotic symbols. 
A principal role attributed to the female symbol was implied (Leroi-Gourhan 
1982: 58; 1968: 21-123). 

Leroi-Gourhan’s works were published in English at the close of his life, 
simultaneously, and somewhat ironically, on the verge of the post-structur- 
alist phase in Anglo-American and Scandinavian archaeology. In a Euro- 
pean context he had been 20 years ahead of time. Thus post-structuralism 
was inspired by structuralism, while at the same time being past it (cf. 
Hodder 1982). As Bjornar Olsen phrased it (2006: 86), “both structural- 
ist and post-structuralist theories and approaches were advocated rather 
simultaneously . . . and sometimes even by the very same authors.” So, 
what is the difference between the two? In her discussion on structuralism in 
Leroi-Gourhan’s studies of the Lascaux art, Margaret Conkey defines this as 
a work of classic structuralism. Despite clearly acknowledging the force of 
structuralism, its weakness is clearly revealed, as she points out, that there 
is “no referential context of social action, no actors, intentions, reasons, or 
query into why this particular kind of structural mythogram might have been 
meaningful to these particular makers-users-viewers” (Conkey 1989: 145). 
I think the issues raised in this quote sum up essential points in the post- 
structuralist program in archaeology. It was a movement turning our field 
into a true humanistic discipline. As such, it stressed the will and intentions 
of prehistoric subjects. Moreover it made a great case for connotative mean- 
ing, that is, the semantic level of reference. Simply put, and with reference to 
rock art studies, this indicates the level of meaning that is involved when an 
elk depiction is conceived as representing “more” than just an elk (cf. Tilley 
1991: 12). As implied earlier, post-structuralist archaeology addressed pre- 
historic subjectivity, involving a focus on the subject as locus of meaning and 
meaning-production. Moreover it addressed how meaning is ambiguous and 
potentially different in “writers” and “readers” of meaning and ultimately 
how production of meaning plays a part in negotiations of social power. The 
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post-structuralist program in archaeology addressed history, and vigorously 
endorsed the historically unique context. ‘Structuralism’ as method was, 
however, embraced. In line with the thinking of Paul Ricoeur and other 
post-structuralists, it was seen as a fruitful methodical step “at the bottom” 
of the research project, a device to discern the basics of a cultural grammar. 

The ideals of post-structuralist writers rest on the notion that Lévi-Strauss’s 
structural method involved a typically formalist, ‘objectivist’, or scientific 
approach. As pointed out several times, such a label gives a highly distorted 
or simply false picture of Lévi-Strauss. As we have seen, his anthropology 
is both characterized by universalism as well as “deep context”. The post- 
structuralist move, however, tended to regard this type of anthropology as 
mainly formalist, in a similar manner as that presented by Edmund Leach 
(1970)? in his book on Lévi-Strauss. False notions, regarding Lévi-Strauss 
as a pure formalist, are still prevailing (e.g. Ystad 1999). As pointed out 
earlier, we are now well aware that what distinguishes Lévi-Strauss’s anthro- 
pology is rather his bridging of the two main strands in European thinking, 
between nomothetic and objectivist on the one side, and the romantic and 
humanist on the other. Moreover, we know how critically wrong it is to 
claim from these simple schemata that Lévi-Strauss does not focus on the 
unique context; quite the contrary, as we have seen he regards the context 
to be essential. Within this system it is only the context that can provide 
the structure of meaning. A point to be made in this connection is how the 
suggested formalism in Lévi-Strauss is based on a false connection to the 
method of Ferdinand Saussure. According to commentators (e.g. Schmidt 
2008: 95), this parallelism to structural linguistics is exaggerated and Lévi- 
Strauss himself has claimed that linguistics merely provided basic, although 
vital, food for thought. Thus, the linguistic model merely functioned as an 
entry point for the analogies and metaphors of the Lévi-Straussian system 
of thinking (Schmidt 2008: 190). As will be touched upon further later, this 
false link has characterized archaeological understanding of Lévi-Strauss and 
structuralism (Wylie 1982), a notion that still seems to prevail (e.g. Layton 
2006: 35; B. Olsen 2006: 86). 

In retrospect, it seems that post-structuralist archaeology followed the 
general consensus and missed Lévi-Strauss’s explicit demand for context as 
the essential prerequisite to discern meaning from structure (but see Hesjedal 
1990: 42; Miller 1982: 20). Thus, proponents of post-structuralist archaeol- 
ogy tended to look at structuralism as pure formalism, ahistorical, objectivist 
and so forth. 

In Scandinavian archaeology, hunters’ rock art was approached with post- 
structuralist aims and methods, especially in works by two scholars: Anders 
Hesjedal’s (1990; 1992; 1994) thesis on the northern Norwegian material, 
and Christopher Tilley’s (1990b; 1991) monograph on the great site of Nam- 
forsen, Sweden.?! Looking into these works, it becomes clear that even if 
Lévi-Strauss’s thinking plays an important part of their approach, the ‘struc- 
turalism’, in terms of revealing only the semiotic (where elks are elks and not 
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“more”) level of inference, “at the end of the day” is mainly inspired by 
Saussure. Here, it should be pointed out that Saussure never had a direct 
impact on the development of Lévi-Strauss’s own system. As stated earlier, 
Saussure’s structuralism had merely provided him with a general idea. It 
would seem that post-structuralist archaeology had not regarded the implica- 
tions of Lévi-Strauss’s works as a whole, while at the same time, the Saussu- 
rian version of structuralism provided a somewhat distorted understanding 
of Lévi-Strauss.”* This might be due to a lack of close reading of his works; 
however, the proponents of post-structuralist archaeology are not entirely to 
blame. For to understand the complexity of Lévi-Strauss’s system, guidance 
in the form of commentary literature is to some extent a prerequisite. For 
example, the Mythologiques tetralogy is quite impenetrable to “amateur” 
readers.*> Understanding its implications for Lévi-Strauss’s work as a whole, 
is not an immediate given until one is presented with a number of recent 
commentary books (e.g. Hénaff 1998; 2009; Schmidt 2008; Wiseman 2007; 
2009a; Wilcken 2010). 

Against this brief background, it can be stated that post-structuralist 
archaeology was based on the notion of Lévi-Strauss, and structuralism in 
general as being pure formalist, although providing a good method for order- 
ing the basics of a cultural grammar. Expressed differently, it was seen to 
be valuable for accomplishing the semiotic level of inference, but not the 
semantic or connotative level. 

So, when requiring further levels of inference, additional theoretical 
advancement was pursued. Tilley’s anthology, Reading Material Culture. 
Structuralism, Hermeneutics and Post-Structuralism (1990a), could be said 
to represent an investigation into the possibilities of a post-structuralist 
archaeology. What was pursued were theoretical devices that were seen to 
be operative approaches to topics like ‘subject’, ‘meaning’ and ‘history’, i.e. 
to how subjects were makers of history in prehistory, how new meaning was 
created from the already given meanings, in other words, the acknowledge- 
ment of the multiple ways in which signs could be read (and interpreted) by 
their users and makers. Of importance here is the impact of the approach to 
material culture as text, and thus material culture as being imbued with a 
“grammar” on the “pre-semantic” level. In this volume by Tilley, inspiration 
to go beyond the semiotic level of grammar was found especially in works 
by Ricoeur, but also Jacques Derrida and Roland Barthes (cf. Moore 1990; 
B. Olsen 1990; Tilley 1990b; Yates 1990). 

Ricoeur’s main contribution to European thinking is his advocacy for the 
union of structuralism with hermeneutics. This originated in a discontent 
with both “parties”, and the position that structuralism would improve 
through integrating hermeneutics and vice versa. Through the union of the 
grammar, revealed by the scientific, structuralist method, with the human- 
ism of hermeneutics, Ricoeur’s endeavor is to bridge the gap between the 
methods and ideals of the Enlightenment, erklaren, with the interpretative 
strands of Romanticism, verstehen (Ricoeur 1999: 152-160; 2001). The 
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structuralist method is essential on the methodological level, however, only 
as a foundation. Explanation and interpretation should be united and sci- 
entific methods combined with the hermeneutics of understanding. Ricoeur 
could be described as a philosopher who started out within the field of 
phenomenology and, with this background, proceeded to hermeneutics and 
the issues of meaning and interpretation in the human world. One of his 
main theses is that meaning can only exist in the moments of its creation 
and/or comprehension. This takes place in the subject’s mind (e.g. Ricoeur 
2001: 73), thus Ricoeur’s main interest was the subject as the center both 
of meaning creation and the interpretation of meaning (Ystad 1999: 258). 
Meaning is read and written. It is important to note that Ricoeur’s empiri- 
cal material is written texts. In Ricoeur’s works, ‘writing’ and ‘reading’ thus 
literally refers to writing and reading. Post-structuralist archaeology adopted 
this writing/reading approach in a very direct manner. It would seem that 
they took Lévi-Strauss’s basic notion that all human expressions are differ- 
ent types of communication, and thus a “kind” of language, very much at 
face value. The influence of this thinking in the two post-structuralist works 
on Scandinavian hunters’ rock art is obvious in titles like Rock Art as Signs 
and Text (Helleristninger som tegn og tekst) (Hesjedal 1990), and Material 
Culture and Text: The Art of Ambiguity (Tilley 1991; 1990b). 

In this quest for meaning, the lingering questions would be, meaning by 
whom, and for whom? Indeed, this is a question that brings us directly to 
the core of post-structuralist critique, namely interpretation of meaning 
and the fact that interpretation cannot happen unless through a concrete 
subject. This is a basic hermeneutical position, but it is even more one of 
phenomenology and its most basic view, which is human intentionality. In 
short, intentionality is about human perception, or directedness towards the 
world and its things. Not only does this perception always pass through a 
subject, it must also pass through a dimension of meaning. Thus, meaning 
must be related to subjects.*4 Following the phenomenological-hermeneutic 
tradition of the works of Martin Heidegger, Jean Paul Sartre, Hans Georg 
Gadamer and later on philosophers like Charles Taylor, human life appears 
to be an ongoing interpretative practice. It defines us as beings and “works 
back” on us, as self-interpretation is one significant constituent of what 
we actually are. Working in this tradition, Ricoeur regards the creation of 
meaning as a simultaneous creation of the self (see Ricoeur 2001: 73; 1999: 
59-82). Following these strands of thought, post-structuralist archaeolo- 
gists stressed the perspectives of relating meaning to acts of meaning and 
intentionality. Prehistoric makers and users of signs in rock art were subjec- 
tive statements of meaning, however, relating to a basic cultural grammar; 
and given that subjects may interpret signs differently, we are “stuck” in a 
situation of numerous interpreting subjects of which no subject is privileged 
as holder of the original meaning. Thus, we may once again note the second 
part of the title of Tilley’s (1991) Namforsen study, the “Art of Ambigu- 
ity”, where he makes clear his inspiration from Ricoeur. Ambiguity is a key 
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word in Ricoeur’s critique of structuralism. Signs are not absolute, rather 
signs bear a raft of potential of meanings; in other words, the sign has a 
surplus, but exactly which meaning is realized is related to its context of 
use. The text-metaphor used by post-structuralist-inspired archaeologists 
now becomes apparent as the contextual meaning of the sign is realized 
through the sentence. The text-metaphorical sentence is one point where 
Ricoeur departs from pure structuralism. All the potential meanings of a 
sign do not “come to the surface”. Its specific meaning is to be derived 
from the sentence spoken, in other words from the context provided by this 
sentence. Ricoeur’s claim is thus that lingual statements are produced by 
subjective intention, of which signs have meanings, decided by the context 
of the sentence. According to Ricoeur, Lévi-Strauss lacks this dimension, as 
he claims that “[t]o eliminate this meaningful intention would be to reduce 
myth theory to a necrology over mankind’s void-of-contents discourses” 
(Ricoeur 1999: 156, translation mine). This is also the outset for the two 
rock art studies. While adhering to a structural-Saussurian method, which 
reveals the underlying grammar, the textual approach is taken on board by 
both. In Tilley’s study Namforsen is divided into four sections, which are 
given analytical status as pages. Within the pages there are 234 composi- 
tional units, or sentences. Lastly, the single figure, or design as he prefers 
to define it, represents words (i.e. “an elk is more than an elk”), represents 
words (Tilley 1991: 26-27).?> A similar analytical division appears in the 
work of Hesjedal (1990: 65), albeit here the single figure represents a sen- 
tence. The methodological level of the two works is about discerning the 
sentences, i.e. which types of figural combinations and relations exist on 
the pages and what is their frequency? This is the grammar on the semiotic 
level of reference, while the next stage is the meaning of sentences and thus 
the semantic level. 

I would suggest that four interrelated concepts form a key to the spe- 
cial focus of post-structuralist archaeology. These are ‘meaning’, ‘sentence’, 
‘subject’ and ‘discourse’; the meaning of a sign is related to its sentence 
context, and sentences are produced by social subjects involved in social 
power quests. A consequence of this would be that the meaning of signs 
will potentially always be open to an ongoing change and manipulation 
through an ongoing discourse, that is, “the great persistent dialogue”, or 
rather “multilogue”, negotiating the social universe. This is also the outset 
for the two studies mentioned. Thus, through discourse, meaning was seen 
to be negotiated at the rock art places, and refers to a prehistory in which 
there are struggles over the interpretation of significant signs. In these studies 
on hunters’ rock art (Hesjedal 1990; 1992; 1994; Tilley 1991, but see also 
Hood 1988), meaning was regarded as being based in a cultural grammar. 
However, through their ambiguity, meaning was also liable to be “bent” into 
several potential meanings through the ongoing discourse. Social processes, 
as reflected in rock art, were seen to be a result of discourse and negotiations 
of meaning taking place during clans’ meetings at rock art sites. 
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Both Hesjedal’s and Tilley’s studies make cases for totemism, and both 
studies present grammars that contain binary symmetries interpreted to rep- 
resent opposing social categories, i.e. clans and moieties. In Hesjedal’s Early 
Mesolithic setting, natural differences between animal species, depicted in 
the rock art, were seen to naturalize social categories. Rock art places were 
scenes for negotiations and revitalizing the social structure’s ambivalence 
between opposition and integration. Hesjedal’s totemic groups are struc- 
tured on a basic binary opposition between two moieties representing land 
(animals) and sea (animals) (Hesjedal 1990: 184-188; 1992; 1994). Similar 
to Hesjedal, Tilley’s younger Stone Age/Bronze Age” setting also involves a 
totemism based on binary oppositions and moieties of exchanging marital 
partners and suggests a historical development in totemic structure through 
three phases (Tilley 1991: 55, 105, 109-111). Tilley also stresses the possibil- 
ity for multiple meanings; his own suggestion for the understanding of Nam- 
forsen does not rule out other readings. The social power—negotiating aspect 
of meaning and the use of rock art as part of these subjective intentions 
is, however, addressed in both works, even if more specifically in Tilley’s 
book; social power is connected to the taking control of specific narratives, 
defining the “correct” narrative or ultimately being the object of esoteric 
knowledge-management. 

Some voices would argue that these post-structuralist contributions to 
the Stone Age and rock art of the north merely represent a flicker in our 
research history, and moreover, that their impact has been minor. I, however, 
see things differently. Even if this type of rock art study only concerns two 
authors, this way of thinking has had an enormous impact on the general 
understanding of hunters’ rock art as sites where groups gathered to “nego- 
tiate” social and ideological matters through the subtle language of figural 
art (e.g. Hood 1988). In a similar way to the ASC approach, the notion 
“rock-art-place-as-place-for-social-negotiation” has also become part of 
mainstream thinking and is normally employed with no further references 
to either post-structuralist critique or any of its proponents. 

At this point, the pertinent question would be: how does the present study 
relate to the earlier Lévi-Strauss—inspired works on hunters’ rock art of the 
north? On a general level I believe post-structuralism was of essential sig- 
nificance. Without it, archaeology would not have attained maturity as a 
humanistic discipline. Part of this is the acknowledging — an excellent point 
made by Tilley, which is fully accepted today — that a body of archaeological 
material holds the possibility for multiple levels of understanding that are not 
necessarily internally contradictive. On the other hand, this wave of theoreti- 
cal dedication also created distorted ways of approaching the works of Lévi- 
Strauss. So, more concretely, what do the studies of Hesjedal, Tilley and the 
present one have in common? The answer is ontology. All (three) share the 
basic position that hunters’ rock art of the north are productions of the wild 
mind. At this stage, I could add that the two former studies do not include 
the last two words of this chapter’s title, which in full reads “products of 
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the wild mind in action”. This nuance will hopefully become clearer in the 
next chapter. At this stage, I merely state their commonality involving that 
our artifacts originate in the wild mind. Yet, it is also with this ontological 
agreement that my approach will differ. The point here is not to object to 
Ricoeur’s position, but rather the use of a textual metaphor in such a direct 
way. However, discerning a grammar was not new. Prior to the text approach 
to material culture, the quest for ‘grammar’ could be said to be a rudimen- 
tary text-metaphor. In Leroi-Gourhan’s work on the Lascaux rock art, the 
single panel is seen to represent a page in a book, an approach that seems 
to be a very logical consequence of a Lévi-Straussian—inspired approach 
combined with that of Saussure. The bridge from structuralism to the use 
of language as a (too strong) metaphor is short. Indeed, language formed 
the main analogon in Lévi-Strauss’s anthropology. In his Introduction to the 
Works of Marcel Mauss (1987), language is seen to be part of the phenom- 
enon of culture, or the closest mediator of culture (see Lévi-Strauss 1987: 
35, 63; 1969b: 339-341). Despite my earlier comments on the exaggerated 
understanding of the role of language in Lévi-Strauss’s anthropology, it is 
nonetheless true that it is based on a linguistic model as a metaphor; at least 
this holds true until the creation of the Mythologiques tetralogy (Schmidt 
2008: 127, 1567’). However, this use of a “language metaphor” should also 
be approached with caution, for the point is that cultural expressions outside 
language are not languages proper, but represent different types of commu- 
nication, also in cases in which the word “language” is used. It is tempting 
to quote Lévi-Strauss in his essay, Linguistics and Anthropology (1963: 79), 
“that between culture and language there cannot be vo relations at all, and 
there cannot be 100 per cent correlation either”?* (italics in original, see also 
Hénaff 1998: 196; Johnson 2009). To take a concrete example of particular 
relevance here, in The Way of the Masks (1982: 56) Lévi-Strauss refers to 
the “language” and “message” inherent in the shape and color of British 
Columbian ceremonial masks. This is, however, not to say that figures drawn 
in stone and expressions of plastic art represent words and sentences like in a 
language proper. The important factor to note here is, once more, that what 
we are dealing with is a type of communication. This also concern myths, for 
even if the myth is built up by words and sentences, it represents a cultural 
artifact of another order than language itself. By its communication through 
mythemes, it is communication on a different analytical level (Lévi-Strauss 
1963: 209-210, and see Hénaff 1998: 175; Schmidt 2008: 135) than the one 
involved when studying pieces of art and myths, which are not languages in 
the literal sense. Rock art is communication, but not language proper, and 
this is one way of explaining why the present study does not adhere to the 
textual metaphor.” 

As we have seen, according to a Lévi-Straussian position, semantic mean- 
ing is local and conditioned by structure and context. Meaning as a definite 
message or diachronic narrative will, however, not be actively addressed in 
this work. In other words, there will be no quest for a specific code. 1am not 
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claiming that codes were necessarily pursued in the post-structuralist works 
either; my point more concerns the issue of meaning. The post-structural- 
ist rock art studies related semantic meaning to subjective agency, and this 
agency as printed in rock art. Subjects were seen to take part in discourse 
by manipulating the signified. The present work departs from such a stand. 
Post-structuralist archaeology was not wrong in addressing the subject, but 
to my mind subjective agency cannot be detected in rock art. I claim this 
because I cannot see that this issue remained anything other than a theoreti- 
cal statement. In other words, subjects never materialized in concrete links 
with the archaeological record. In addition, my critique of post-structuralist 
use of structuralism is the enormous weight that was attributed to the sign- 
producing human. Thus, while it became too intellectualist, so too did it lose 
the powerful implications imbued in the concept of concrete logic. This is 
certainly not to deny the presence of subjective agency in prehistory and in 
rock-art making. For reasons just stated, meaning on a subject-sentence level 
will not be addressed in this study. In this connection it is, however, impera- 
tive to bear in mind the post-structuralist false notion that Lévi-Strauss did 
not consider the possibility of multiple meanings of the signified. As we have 
seen, the number of different diachronic readings, or codes, through which 
a myth can be clearly read demonstrates the opposite. Another important 
point, not specifically addressed so far, is how mythemes and myths trans- 
form (cf. the river metaphor in an earlier section); this forms an essential 
feature in Lévi-Strauss’s myth analysis. However, it should be pointed out 
that mythical production partly originates in the unconscious layers of the 
human mind (cf. Lévi-Strauss 1987). In the present study, it is exactly this 
layer of meaning that will be addressed. It will be focused on because I 
believe it exists as objective fact, and therefore possible to unveil. This is 
the potential anonymous meaning in local products of the human mind. As 
such it resides in “objects”, that is rock art, of a given Stone Age life world. 

This conclusion demands a last comment linked to the fact that post- 
structuralist rock art analysis in fact addressed this anonymous level in its 
methodological and formal stage of analysis. So, why object to the idea of 
figural compositions being imbued with a specific grammar, a cultural gram- 
mar detached from the strict text metaphor? Could we not follow the formal 
stage of a grammar analysis, just for the sake of the results they produce? 
The discerning of a grammar in rock art is indeed productive, and somehow 
I do believe this approach has brought to light interesting features of the 
empirical material, albeit only within restricted geographical areas. Hes- 
jedal, Tilley and Leroi-Gourhan convincingly managed to reveal a specific 
regularity in the compositions of the panels — that is the frequency of a motif 
type, which motifs occur together and which do not.*° Why then, could not 
the grammar approach be relevant as a way of discerning such features in 
the present study? While being open to such a pragmatic methodological 
attitude, my objection to this is paradoxically enough, rather practical. For 
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the answer as to why a grammar analysis would not be adequate is partly 
based on my conviction that such a grammar cannot possibly be unveiled 
when addressing the large scale. Another way of putting this is to say that 
the body of Mesolithic hunters’ rock art on the Scandinavian peninsula is 
all too complex.*! So, what is my alternative? Will not the application of the 
wild-mind perspective involve some version of binary oppositions, regulari- 
ties or repetitions? 


A preliminary” definition of the moteme 


When observing depicted species in Late Mesolithic rock art, the overall 
impression, or rather fact, would be its strong focus on terrestrial big 
game, or in other words, it contains a minimum of species belonging to 
the sea. In his popular book on the Alta material, Helskog reports alto- 
gether ten fish figures, of which eight are halibut and five whales. Birds 
are similarly seldom depicted (Helskog 2012b: 88).*° If the percentage 
of figures of non-terrestrial species to terrestrial species were calculated, 
it would be virtually zero.** To correctly state that the most frequently 
depicted category in hunters’ rock art on the Scandinavian peninsula is 
big terrestrial mammals sounds almost like an understatement. Thus, to 
reiterate, Mesolithic people must somehow, and regardless of the contents 
of their everyday diet, have had an extraordinary focus on big game. A 
thread running throughout my earlier works (e.g. Fuglestvedt 2009; 2012) 
will be pursued further, as it could be said to be the point of departure for 
this discussion. This concerns what could be called a Mesolithic human 
ontology and involves the genuinely Mesolithic issues, raised by Meso- 
lithic people, concerning the nature of humanity. One thesis of this work 
will be that human reflection about their own nature did not take place 
without reference to the kingdoms of big game. The human and big game 
relationship form the great and durable enigma throughout the Meso- 
lithic. Based on this, I hereby define the moteme to be the smallest motif 
unit of significance in Nordic hunters’ rock art.*° The moteme represent a 
thematization of this great enigma of humans and big game. Here, ‘mean- 
ing’ refers to the mere thematization of this enigma, or binary opposition. 
If 1am to define a grammar, or rather a partial grammar at work, it would 
be this significant and enigmatic relationship between human and game. 
One could thus say that this opposition creates langue, while its realiza- 
tion in motemes represents parole. This relationship will be explored in the 
next chapter, as will the full contents of the moteme concept. Here, the 
more formal aspects will be explained. 

As touched upon in an earlier section, Lévi-Strauss (1963: 206-231) com- 
pared the smallest analytical units of myth analysis, the mythemes, with 
the phonemes of structural linguistics. In a similar manner I will set up the 
moteme on a par with the mytheme. However, as Lévi-Strauss apparently 
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made this comparison with great reluctance, so too will this reluctance be 
carried over to my mytheme-moteme parallel. The common feature with 
the phoneme and mytheme is that they make up the basic elements of their 
respective communicative systems. This parallel implies that the mytheme, 
similar to the phoneme, is bereft of meaning; its opposing status to other 
phonemes/mythemes provides the meaning. In other words, meaning is pro- 
vided by structure. There is, however, a certain ambiguity in Lévi-Strauss 
on this point. One way of explaining this would be with reference to what 
was addressed in the foregoing section concerning the internal difference 
between different communicative systems. For instance, the elements build- 
ing up language proper, myths and pieces of plastic art cannot always be 
compared. More concretely, the mytheme cannot be totally void of mean- 
ing as long as it makes up part of the plot, and thereby contains sentences 
that necessarily must carry some level of meaning. Lévi-Strauss’s position 
is rather that the meaning when unveiled within its structure and context, 
is increased. The mytheme carries meaning, however “less meaning” when 
regarded in isolation (e.g. Pateman 1984). So, the mytheme is not void of 
meaning, and neither is the moteme. Thus, the mytheme and moteme are on 
a par. However, the oppositions and correlations are built up of mythemes, 
or bundles thereof. At this point the mytheme and moteme disconnect as 
the nature of the moteme is that it imbues this opposition already. As 
defined earlier, the moteme is a motif element that concerns a vital Meso- 
lithic human enigma. Thus, the moteme contains the essential structural 
opposition and could be said to have parallels in the full myth, and not 
only the mytheme. Therefore, a question to be posed is why the moteme 
could not be seen as, in fact, having its parallel in the myth, and not the 
mytheme? To my mind, such an argument cannot be totally denied, but 
neither can it be affirmed. The reason is simple: again we are confronting 
the idea that mythical thinking expressed in myths and the one expressed 
in rock art do represent different communicative systems. Consequently, 
any parallels should only be used on a rudimentary level and with caution. 
Nonetheless, my openness to a kind of parallelism between mytheme and 
moteme reflects that I see the possibility that motemes do, in fact, represent 
elements of a larger structure** that includes the entire panel or section of 
a rock art site. This structure would not be “the whole story” but literally, 
the full picture. In the following I will use this term ‘full picture’ to denote 
a panel that, in its totality, and including all, or most motifs, is seen to be 
part of one integrated composition. 

So far, the works influenced by structuralist thinking involve such a full- 
picture-understanding of the panel. To Leroi-Gourhan, compositions in the 
caves of Palaeolithic art started with depictions of numerous principal animals 
in the center of the panel, from which other figures were added in a multi- 
directional manner, along an imaginary “curve of a bell”, yet also structured 
by the topography of the panel (Leroi-Gourhan 1982: 72-73). Hesjedal’s and 
Tilley’s works on hunters’ rock art also take the entire panels into account, 
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in that the panel is seen to create a balance of symmetry in terms of number 
of species and their topographical position. 

How could the concept of moteme be understood in relation to the idea of 
a ‘full picture’? To answer this, let us look at more recent approaches to this. 
In this book, the motemes that concern the human-big game relationship is 
the one that will be cultivated.*’ In principle, however, there is no reason why 
one could not investigate another class of motemes, for instance the enigma 
between bears and humans. Neither is there any reason why one cannot 
regard the full picture as built up of motemes. Helskog’s (2012a) article on 
the bear motif in the Kafjord upper panel in Alta could serve as example. 
Here, bears and bear-associated depictions are involved in a large section of 
the panel; long lines of bear footprints connect figures of walking bears. As 
referred earlier in this chapter, Helskog suggests that this is a display of the 
bear wandering throughout the cycle of the year. Some circle motifs in this 
section are suggested to represent the sun and the moon, and a connection 
to these figures is made to support his argument that the panel could be 
understood as a display of the cycle of time and of Stone Age conceptions 
about the role of the bear in the maintaining of the coming and going of 
the seasons. The suggested connectedness of bear, den and footprints works 
convincingly as a way of understanding the integration of larger parts of the 
panel. Therefore, I believe the connectedness between bears, footprints and 
dens cannot be denied. Helskog’s interpretation,*® however, is built upon 
this basic structure that derives from a fuller story, and thus also the fuller 
picture. The consequence is that other motifs, not immediately relating to 
the bear, are included and given a referential status that matches the narra- 
tive. The interpretation could thus be seen as a narrative of a cosmological 
code. Within this code, the abstract circles are suggested to represent sun 
and moon;*’ the circle of dancing people is interpreted as being related to the 
sun, moon and bear wandering and showing a ritual taking place at a certain 
season, which taken together, are an integral part of the story of the bear.*° 

Narratives unfolding on large parts of a panel are also known from west- 
ern Russia. By the lake of Vyg, a panel displays the story of an elk hunted by 
a skier (Gjerde 2010a: Fig. 214, and see front cover). Here, we see the story 
of a successful hunt, ski and ski pole tracks — interrupted by the taking off 
of skis — culminating in the killing of an elk. 

Certainly narratives like this are unfolding in the landscape. Exactly what 
could be called a landscape code, or rather structure, could be said to mark 
a breakthrough in Gjerde’s dissertation on Rock Art and Landscape (2010a). 
Here an approach relating to the local geography is pursued. For example, he 
manages to demonstrate that the Bergbukten panel, with its combination of fig- 
ures and figure compositions, combined with the micro-topography of the bed- 
rock (see also Helskog 2004), displays an exact reproduction of the geography 
of the bay of Hjemmeluft and its milieu. The combination of groups of figures 
and their specific placing internally and topographically forms a micro-version 
of the world of diverse hunting activities taking place in the different landscape 
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zones. With support from historical sources on religious thought, cosmologi- 
cal levels of this “map” — such as underworld and sky — can be discerned 
as part of the full picture. Thus, the panel represents a display of the hunt- 
ers’ life world. Similar micro-versions of the landscape are reproduced on 
other panels in Alta as well as in Namforsen (cf. Gjerde 2010a for more 
Fennoscandian examples). This approach involving the search for micro- 
models of the local hunter-gatherers’ (sacred) landscape has certainly opened 
the way to understanding the panel as an integrated structure, or to use the 
concepts introduced here, of levels “above” the moteme. Thus it would seem 
that in fortuitous cases it has been possible to unveil the structuring of a 
fuller picture, i.e. the principles that forge figures of an entire panel into an 
integrated whole. Gjerde’s study reveals a structural approach in which the 
motemes are ingredients of an integrated structure that could be interpreted 
through several codes. This landscape approach works astonishingly well in 
some places. Yet in most situations, including the Alta rock art generally and 
rock art further south, the micro-landscape approach seems to provide few 
clues. Indeed, in some of these cases, the landscape level would perhaps be 
there, but is hidden to our modern eye. 

So, what are the “mechanisms” at work when a panel is filled out and 
eventually creates a ‘full picture’? In answering this, we need to bring up 
points made earlier concerning mythemes and myths. This is their trans- 
formability. Mythemes of one myth, may be present in a parallel myth, but 
with a slightly different content. In a third myth, this mytheme could also be 
present, but in an inverse version, so that the structure of this third myth — 
compared to the first, which is the key myth — is transformed. The method 
Lévi-Strauss applied in his myth studies is to follow myth transformations 
throughout the American continent, building on a basic position which is 
also one of method, i.e. that myths can only be analyzed when charting all 
their variations. A myth can never be understood when seen in isolation, but 
has to be studied through its numerous transformations. Tracking myths this 
way, is to follow the logic of analogical reason; enigmas, significant topics 
and insoluble problems encountered by the human mind are reflected upon 
through analogies to natural phenomena of a concrete life world. Such a life 
world already contains established metaphors. As exemplified in an earlier 
section, The Jealous Potter (Lévi-Strauss 1988, and see Schmidt 2008: 146- 
150) draws up associative connections, i.e. analogies, between the bird spe- 
cies nightjar (Camprimulgus europaeus), jealousy and pottery, all of which 
represent semantic contents that have come about at some point. Thus, by 
way of analogical reason, the bricoleur makes new variations over structures 
already present. As with the river metaphor, we remember how the bricoleur 
picks up elements of an older construction — or body of associations — and 
builds up a new one. Mythic thinking represents the dynamics of an anony- 
mous mind, always on the move, ready to make new structures from what is 
already at hand. Another way of expressing this is to say that human reflec- 
tion has created new analogical relations by way of concrete symbols. This 
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is an ongoing process. “Translated” to the empirical material addressed in 
this book, this would mean that motemes are liable to transformations on 
a visual level. Consequently, during the ongoing production of rock art, 
“original” analogical associations will transform and come to expression as 
visual-aesthetic transformations. These phenomena will be addressed with 
concrete examples in Chapters 4 and 5, but could, on a preliminary basis, 
be explained by their connection to the ambiguous nature of several rock 
art signs. This involves how a readily identifiable figure simultaneously has 
a visual appearance that is close to another defined figure. Tilley takes up 
this phenomenon in several places in his work on Namforsen, for instance, 
when noting “[c]ases of actual conjunction between human bodies and elk 
bodies” (1991: 69) and how [e]lks transform into humans and “[b]oats 
transform into elks” (1991: 6). In fact, his book addresses this ambiguity. 
Thus, the ambiguous value of figures is by no means a discovery made by the 
author of the present book. However, in the present book the phenomenon 
will be addressed differently. Certainly I will build further on the tenets Til- 
ley extracted through this ambiguity, namely a strong relationship between 
elks, elk-boats and humans. Yet what Tilley was observing, albeit not rec- 
ognizing, was exactly this aspect of the potentially transformative nature of 
motemes.*! In the present study ambiguous figural compositions, like the 
elk-boat moteme is but one realization of the human-big game enigma, or 
opposition. As stated earlier, the basic opposition or binary structure resides 
within the level of the moteme. This specific moteme, however, has mediat- 
ing elements in that it may reflect the typically animic notion of a “floating” 
relationship between the elk, the boat (or swimming elk) and human society 
(staff in elk-boat). As I will attempt to demonstrate, such an ambiguous 
relationship is “transformed” through visual analogical connections to other 
motemes. Thus, in the case of rock art, the intellectuality of the homan mind 
takes place through the visual medium, i.e. through depicting the Meso- 
lithic society’s greatest enigmas. This ongoing process is accumulative. On 
a tentative level,** my suggestion will be that in the great majority of cases 
the “filling out” of a rock art panel has grown out of a process of visual 
analogical reasoning. The potential ambiguity of the motemes makes them 
liable for transformation into other motemes. In contexts of rock art making, 
motemes have been repeated; however, the visual bricoleur has also created 
new motemes “upon” remnants of the older. Motemes are transformative; a 
panel is growing due to the reflective action. The logic of a full panel would 
thus, in several instances, not represent a grammar, a landscape structure or a 
story. But due to the visual transformability of motemes, panels are filled out 
in arhythm of reflection that partly works on an unconscious level. The logic 
behind filling out a panel could be a display of the transformable process that 
probably took place through the bodily rhythm of a ritual. 

My proposition in this work will be that rock art, to a large extent, rep- 
resents mythical thinking but not the myths. As “free play of thought” both 
myths and rock art represent exercises of reflection. In myths it is told by 
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way of words, in rock art it is communicated by figures written in stone. 
But rock art, not even in cases where a story seems to unfold, represents 
the cartoon version of already existing myths. Similar to the myths, they do 
not reflect anything “finished” and agreed upon; both media are more to be 
understood as intellectual reflections, or exercises in the making. These are 
processes taking place in an environment allowing wild thinking. Rock art 
thus represents a visual version of mytho-logics. 

The hunters’ rock art on the Scandinavian peninsula is the product of 
human knowledge in the moment of its making. Rock art is the figural out- 
come of subjects’ literally playing out their intellectual capacities, their think- 
ing through significant representations in their milieu, about the oppositions 
in nature and in the social world, how they possibly could be united, how they 
could be inverted and how they never can unite. ‘Meaning’, in terms of Lévi- 
Strauss’s codes, i.e. of a hidden message diachronically arranged, seems after 
all to have less significance in this context. For mythic material provides no 
solution but serves more like a device for reflection and meditation as well as 
for mediation. So, to summarize the comparisons to myth terminology, simi- 
lar to myths, motemes mirror each other. Similar to mythemes, motemes may 
transform from metaphoric to metonymic status. Similar to myths, motemes 
are devices for reflection, but unlike the mytheme, the moteme bears the origi- 
nal opposition, or enigma. And finally, similar to the myth and the mytheme, 
the moteme is highly transformable. A rock art panel is thus seen to be the 
unfolding of motemes at the moments of its realization. Therefore, Mesolithic 
hunters’ rock art is seen to be a product of the wild mind in action. For, the 
wild mind is dynamic. Critique against Lévi-Strauss, or structuralism, some- 
times subtly refers to the method as revealing a closed system of signification. 
This is apparently a bad word, bearing a message that prehistoric people 
were limited. Well, in a way they were, and what else could they be? The use 
and reuse of the same signifiers was the condition available to people in the 
prehistoric world. Still, it is high time that the transformative logic of analogi- 
cal thinking is highlighted as a way of understanding the wild mind, and in 
particular, the Mesolithic world of communication. I would argue that this 
aspect of Lévi-Strauss’s thinking has been under-communicated. Transforma- 
tive logic, when experienced empirically, certainly gives no reason to think 
that ‘structuralism’ creates people that are limited; rather, the dynamics of the 
wild mind will come to the surface. In the next chapter we will follow the 
transformation of the key moteme throughout the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Against the background of what is concluded thus far, a new foundation 
has been created to answer a central issue of this chapter: Why cannot rock 
art be regarded as the cartoon version of spoken myths?*? And what is rock 
art’s relationship to myths? Like myths, figural art derives from mythical 
thinking, and originates in the same context of totalizing issues. Moreover, 
they are also meditations, as well as mediations, over unsolvable paradoxes 
of this thought universe. However, I think it is important to emphasize the 
idea that hunters’ rock art of the north are not myths but derivations of 
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mythical thinking. Hereby I provide a broader myth concept. There might 
be a need for this, simply because I think that it is right to say that not only 
does rock art, in this context, have a relationship to the myth area, but it 
also explains why the panels never, or seldom, seem to present the “whole 
story”. This is because they are not the “whole story”; they represent a dif- 
ferent medium of the mythical mind, namely a figural and visual one. They 
consist of elements, but they are not unfolding diachronically. How could 
they, given that their unfolding is in space and not in time? The stage of their 
origin is a rock panel, and the rhythm of its making is different from the one 
existing in an oral situation around the campfire. 


Art and wild thinking: a chapter epilogue 


Lévi-Strauss was more of a humanist than he was a scientist. Humanism 
here refers to the heritage of the humanistic disciplines, or arts, including 
a strong element of German romanticism. This is coupled with a univer- 
salistic approach, which is the factor that makes anthropology possible. 
His roots in the thinking of Rousseau (e.g. Lévi-Strauss 1976: 33-43), and 
moreover his work, which is regarded as a formidable critique of civiliza- 
tion, makes him a humanist in the broadest sense (for discussions on this 
topic, see especially Schmidt 2008; Hénaff 1998: 240-244; Kambouchner 
2009). 

In an interview close to the end of his life,4* Lévi-Strauss’s uttered “I am 
from another century.” His very last sentence in the interview was: “It is 
not a world I like.” Quoting these statements outside of their context may 
seem superfluous. Still, they capture a thread in Lévi-Strauss’s perception and 
conception of our world, as it echoes what was asserted early in this chapter, 
i.e. his disgust for the result of Western impact on the world. This disgust 
not only concerns the destruction of natural resources and landscapes, but 
of cultures. The modern world is moving towards a state of monoculture in 
an overpopulated* globe virtually bereft of any original natural wilderness. 
Lévi-Strauss’s endeavor to bridge nature and culture, and thus bridging sci- 
ence with the humanities, goes far beyond the scientific ideal of Carl Hem- 
pel’s covering law model. Truly, Lévi-Strauss’s analysis of myths may, on the 
first level, seem dryly scientific, even when addressing “the messiest, juiciest 
aspects of human culture — eating and killing and marrying” (Doniger 2009: 
197). The regularities that Lévi-Strauss set out to reveal, whether it was to 
find the elementary structures of kinship (1969a) or the thought structures 
in myths (1969b; 1970; 1978b; 1981), are studied with great attention to the 
uniqueness of every context as being the prerequisite for discerning universal 
features. Thus, in Lévi-Strauss’s system, diversity in mankind is not set up 
against unity. “Unity” also has other connotations here; again it concerns 
the human unity with nature, through our bodies and not least our minds. 
This mind-nature unity does not prevent us from strictly placing the human 
condition within the symbolic order. Altogether, the consequence of these 
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strands of thinking is humanism. It contains a human mind immersed in 
symbolic thought, yet still “of nature”, and the concern for unique cultures 
and our need for a natural base on a global level. A common strand going 
through Lévi-Strauss’s approach, since his fieldwork in Brazil at the end of 
the 1930s (e.g. Tristes Tropiques), is that it embraces life in general, that is, 
everything “living” and the variation of cultures. This is not to deny the sci- 
entific strands in Lévi-Strauss’s thinking, so far discussed in connection with 
his myth analysis. To my mind, however, his thinking is generally stronger in 
the discipline of humanism than of science. Still, science is also an essential 
constituent in this theoretical concept. This could be exemplified by his sug- 
gestion of a canonical formula, which is a mathematical equation intended 
to predict mythic variations. The claiming of a kinship between myth and 
music is likewise built on a scientific foundation, and altogether this is a way 
of investigating how scientific thinking and the creations within art and the 
humanities are to be traced back to structures of the human mind. 

Art, and fine art in particular, seems to form a core in Lévi-Strauss’s 
thought system in a very special way. His statement that he belonged to 
another century** could be regarded as a multi-layered message; it might be 
that being born in 1908, most of his life actually took place in the twentieth 
century, and not in this century, when the interview took place. It could also 
be a referent to his presumed longing for a non-polluted and “naturally” 
multicultural world. However, when considering his background of cultural 
and art impulses of his childhood, “his century” would have been the nine- 
teenth (Schmidt 2008: 187; Wilcken 2012: 3-4). A main inspiration for his 
work are the operas of Richard Wagner (see Schmidt 2008: 155-186): the 
Ring cycle, but even more so of Parsifal. This may seem odd — how could 
fine art inform anthropology? On the initial level, music could be under- 
stood as an analogy to understand myth. As themes, or rather the figures of 
music, are transformed and inversed throughout a musical piece, so too are 
the mythemes of the interrelating (transformed) myths. An important strand 
in Lévi-Strauss myth theory is that the meaning of a myth is to be under- 
stood through all of its variations. His method is thus an “inter-textual” one 
(Wiseman 2007: 207) prior to post-structuralism, or, alternatively typically 
hermeneutical (Schmidt 2008: 191), in that a text is understood through 
a related text. Here, the concept of meaning of human products acquires 
another referent than the one discussed earlier in this chapter (“meaning”). 
My reluctance to attribute rock art motifs with a specific coded meaning is 
not based on a misunderstanding of the nature of human expression. My 
standpoint here could rather be explained with reference to a similar use of 
the music analogy. A moteme is a theme that is varied, just as the basic figures 
of a musical piece. As will be developed further on, northern Mesolithic rock 
art may be defined through its motemic variation. This calls for an investi- 
gation of how rock art operated. Hunters’ rock art of the north cannot be 
interpreted as having a “meaning”. To refine my argument, rock art is like 
music; it is experiencing a theme that is varied, twisted, turned and inversed. 
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This conclusion may be supported by taking the relationship between art 
and anthropology one step further. In his book, Lévi-Strauss, Anthropology 
and Aesthetics (2007; 2001; 2009d), Wiseman demonstrates a general aes- 
thetic strand in this theoretical system, as he brings forward how the great 
bulk of Lévi-Strauss’s thinking is permeated by some core aesthetical figures — 
metaphors. This fact is also, to a great extent, recognized by Schmidt (2008: 
24, 155-186). With reference to Wiseman’s work, I have already made use 
of the river metaphor as a device for explaining historical change through 
the bricoleur’s re-structuring of symbolic webs, or “buildings”. Another 
aesthetical figure underlying Lévi-Strauss’s thinking would be the chiasm. 
Chiasm is a special type of analogical logic, a type of “inverted mirror”, 
hence the expression of chiasmic inversion. The nature of chiasm is central 
to an understanding of several levels of this anthropology. An example of 
such a figure can be detected when considering the bricoleur versus the engi- 
neer; wild thinking was described earlier as an endeavor to create structure 
out of pieces, or rather the making of structure out of incidents. This was 
opposed to the actions of the engineer, who makes incidents out of structure 
(see section ‘Mind in the Wild’).*” This is an example of a chiasmic figure. 
The chiasm is also the heuristic device underlying the earlier cited dialectics 
between the near and the far, i.e. the dépaysement. It concerns Lévi-Strauss’s 
approach to anthropological understanding through “the anthropological 
journey” (cf. Wiseman 2001; 2009d) as this was cursorily reflected upon 
in Tristes Tropiques (2012 [1955]), and also in the example of the canoe 
journey in The Naked Man (1981: 450-454). As we know, this culminates in 
the paradox of the anthropological journey; as the anthropologist becomes 
familiar with the exotic group under study, he/she gets to a point where 
looking back “home” becomes The View From Afar (cf. Lévi-Strauss 1985). 
This implies that the anthropologist is able to look at his or her own cul- 
ture at a distance so that “home” is experienced as something exotic. The 
anthropological journey leads to a condition, which can be summed up 
by the following quote: “that which was near becomes far and that which 
was far, near” (Wiseman 2007: 174; 2009d) — in other words, a chiasmic 
inversion. The next chapter’s addressing of motemic variation in hunters’ 
rock art will demonstrate how a transformation of motemes may be said to 
reflect chiasmic visual inversions through a specific way of turning motifs 
“outside-in”. 

However, it is more important, at the close of this chapter, to underscore 
Lévi-Strauss’s principle concerning the internal relationship between the 
different art forms. Music and painting stand in a mutual chiastic relation. 
As all forms of human expression, they represent the transforming of natu- 
ral material into cultural artifacts. The mutual chiastic relationship can 
be summed up as follows: the different communication systems — spoken 
language, music and painting - are all seen to embody the workings of the 
intellectual human mind “upon nature”. In different respects they repre- 
sent transformational moves between nature and culture. To take music 
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as an example, its production demands, in the first place, human craft 
and intellectual capacity, like the making of musical instruments and a 
notation system — in other words it demands a lot of culture. The result, 
however, music, “comes out” as nature in the sense of pure sound, which 
is in turn material for a natural sense experience. Painting also represents 
a nature-culture transformation, but in an inverse relationship compared 
to music. Here one starts at the other end, in nature, in terms of natural 
elements like colour. When colour is drawn upon canvas — or, for that 
matter, a line is created by pecking a stone onto a rock panel - nature 
transforms to intellectual signs. Thus music and painting both represent 
the nature-culture axis, but in opposite ways. Within this system, spoken 
human language takes a mediating middle position between music and 
painting (Wiseman 2001; 2009d). An important point is that Lévi-Strauss, 
in this respect, likens myth to music. The sameness of myth and music is 
meant literally; it is more than mere analogy (Wiseman 2007: 192). This is 
reflected in the naming of parts and chapters in his great work on myths. 
For example, in The Raw and the Cooked (1969b) we find ‘Overture’, 
‘Theme and Variations’, ‘Ge-variations’, ‘The “Good Manners” Sonata’, 
etc. At some point in history music and myth diverged, according to Lévi- 
Strauss (1981: 652), but their source in the wild mind is the same. As 
an example of this, he seriously claimed that his analysis of Amerindian 
myths could be transferred to music. Again we confront the thesis that 
art expressions are directed by (aesthetical) figures that vary according to 
a structured formula. For myths he suggested the Canonical formula, a 
Klein group of mathematical expressions that, according to him predicts 
the figure of variation of a mythic group. With this we are back to Lévi- 
Strauss’s scientism. Simultaneously, however, the bridging of science and 
humanities/art comes to the surface; for, going deeper into this it is revealed 
how, in Lévi-Strauss’s account, aesthetics underlies mathematics (Wise- 
man 2007: 192-193). However, the scientific strand stands firm and the 
most groundbreaking lesson to be learned is how this science could not be 
undertaken unless the scientific operations of our minds were not guided 
along the routes provided by strong metaphors. 

Wiseman’s monograph is an illustration of Lévi-Strauss’s great ability 
to build up arguments by combining and relating quite different fields 
within what generally could be called human conduct, or knowledge. 
This combinatorial logic** is, in fact, similar to the art of the bricoleur! 
As he writes: 


The primary materials, the images, the original stories are all Amerin- 
dian, but it is Lévi-Strauss who ‘writes’ the intertext, who invents the 
links that connect one myth to the next and integrates them into a coher- 
ent whole. And in as much as the meaning of a myth is intertextual, he 
is also, in a sense, (re)writing the myths. 

(Wiseman 2007: 207)” 
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Indeed, in the very beginning of the four-volume work on myths, Lévi-Strauss 
himself describes his work as “the myth of mythology” (1969b: 12). This is 
an indirect statement of an intriguing fact that, according to Wiseman, was 
never explicitly stated by the author of Mythologiques himself; Lévi-Strauss 
seems to regard art as the most central derivation of wild thinking.°° 

This somewhat late concept of Lévi-Strauss certainly had its origins 
early in his career. Already during his field work in Brazil Lévi-Strauss had 
a dedicated interest in “primitive art”. As discussed in Tristes Tropiques, 
he paid great attention to figural expressions among the Bororo, Caduveo 
and Nambikvara peoples. This art represents animal figures, but mainly 
schematic decorations on human faces, arrows and penis sheaths. He was 
fascinated by the symmetries and variations of face decoration and held 
these patterns up against the outline of the Bororo village houses, in his 
opinion directly mirroring oppositions*! in the social structure (Lévi-Strauss 
2012[1955]: 170-260). This example also illustrates yet another important 
core in Lévi-Strauss’s thinking, namely how the wild state of human intel- 
lectual life revolves around oppositions and “balance” in social as well as 
intellectual life. Indeed this intellectual or symbolic path not only brings 
order to society, but in fact is society and ultimately, culture. Thus, wild 
thinking manifests itself in art. Wiseman’s claim that art is “one of several 
offsprings of wild thinking” (2007: 58) could be taken down to a more direct 
and concrete level, as art also includes visual art. This is where I come to 
the end of this chapter; even if art, both on a general aesthetic level as well 
as on a visual one, is a close derivative of wild thinking, I believe that this 
concept has not yet been studied through its strongest example — hunters’ 
rock art. I dare the following scenario: if Lévi-Strauss had come in contact 
with northern hunters’ rock art and the Alta rock art in particular, he would 
have made the central connection between wild thinking and art even more 
explicit. Perhaps he would have made a great case for hunters’ rock art, and 
alongside this, another expounding of the music analogy. In other words, 
these products of prehistoric activity imbues an incredible potential to study the 
wild mind. Throughout the next chapter I will explore the possibilities that 
emerge when defining Mesolithic and Early Neolithic hunters’ rock art as a 
derivate of wild thinking. The concluding point I want to make here is this: 
if art represents wild thinking, then rock art certainly does. 


Notes 


1 Tristes Tropiques was first published in French in 1955, and in English in 1973. 
The edition referred to here is from 2012, including an introduction by Patrick 
Wilcken. 

2 The notion that culture equals types of knowledge, and develops as a means of 
mere survival, represented the consensual position at the time when Lévi-Strauss 
developed his ideas; its most important proponents were Bronislaw Malinowski 
and James George Frazer, a position that they inherited from Lewis Henry Mor- 
gan (e.g. Hénaff 1998: 125). 
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By ‘humankind’ [ strictly refer to Homo sapiens sapiens. 

I emphasize here that this is Lévy-Bruhl’s early position. It is not so well known 
that he later on changed his notion that humans of pre-modern societies bear 
pre-logical minds. Interestingly, however, is that Lévi-Strauss seems to think that 
Lévy-Bruhl overdid his renouncing of this position by “throwing out the baby 
with the bathwater”. Lévy-Bruhl lost the core of value in his earlier accomplish- 
ment (Lévi-Strauss 1976: 25). 

This statement should not be reduced to the very “simplistic” idea that the scien- 
tist reveals structures that would match the native’s comprehension. The point is 
that human symbolic products inherit relationships that exist on an unconscious 
level. As the mind of the scientist is at a distance from the culture in question, 
while at the same time sharing the commonality of a human mind, structures 
unconscious to the producers may be revealed by way of the distant gaze of the 
structural method. The best example of this in the works of Lévi-Strauss would 
be the four-volume study on Amerindian myths (Lévi-Strauss 1969b; 1970; 
1978b; 1981). Lévi-Strauss’s method could be described as the tearing apart of 
the myths and building up the system anew. In this way the mythic elements are 
re-arranged. Such an analysis, involving the re-telling and re-arranging of mythic 
elements, reveals, until now, hidden relationships and connections inherent in 
the myths (Wiseman 2007: 206). This is meaning (see main text further down). 
As I understand the matter, such a re-structuring would not match the “immedi- 
ate” native understanding. However, being presented the scientific solutions, they 
would probably experience familiarity and perhaps even show enthusiasm over 
the meanings revealed by this new arrangement. 

My statement concerning the use of the same symbols of the same environment 
is certainly somewhat general. There are some clear geographical variations, of 
which the most obvious would be that depictions of bears, boats and corrals only 
exist in the northern half of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

‘Cold societies’ is a term used by Lévi-Strauss that metaphorically describes 
how societies dominated by metaphorical thinking change at a different pace 
than the modern industrialized ‘hot societies’, which by their “overheating” 
are known to undergo continual changes that take place during fairly short 
time spans. 

As demonstrated in full by Wiseman (2007), Lévi-Strauss’s thinking is under- 
pinned by a number of supreme metaphors and figures. This is a testimony to 
this body of work being as much a work of art, and therefore belonging within 
the humanities, as much as it is a work inspired by science. 

Metaphor implies that the “whole stands for the whole”, whereas metonymy 
implies that a partial element stands for the whole. 

The initial introduction of logos in Greek antiquity did not imply the abandon- 
ment of mythos as a way the Greeks related to their world. Perhaps this society 
is a good example of a fifty-fifty relationship of bricoleur and engineer thinking. 
As is evident from works like Herodotus’s The Histories, this early civilization, if 
only on a rudimentary level, introduced both a historical and an anthropological 
approach, fostered by the Greeks’ expansive role in the Mediterranean world 
(e.g. Jordheim et al. 2008: 34-35). In other words, conditions for comparative 
thinking were created (Nordenstam 2000: 33), and, by this, a new and different 
outlook on the world. This situation forced the “philosophers to pose questions 
of a different nature” (Schmidt 2008: 123). But mythos was not replaced by 
logos. 

According to Thomas Hylland Eriksen (2002: 12), in his introduction to the Nor- 
wegian edition of The Savage Mind (Den ville tanke), anthropology still struggles 
with this Malinowskian heritage. 
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Lévi-Strauss’s structuralist conversion took place during his Second World War 
exile in New York, where he got to know the Russian linguist Roman Jakobson 
and his work. It was this affiliation that made him see that he had been “a struc- 
turalist without knowing it” (Wilcken 2010: 142). The structuralism resulting 
from Lévi-Strauss’s association with that of Saussure is exaggerated, and should 
rather be regarded as an initial inspiration. 

I use quotation marks around the word “language”; as will be discussed further 
down, the language analogy operated by Lévi-Strauss has been taken all too liter- 
ally by archaeologists inspired by structuralist and post-structuralist thinking. 
The legacy of Mauss in Lévi-Strauss is elaborated in Introduction to the Works 
of Marcel Mauss (Lévi-Strauss 1987). 

Lévi-Strauss’s elaboration of myth analysis is not at all irrelevant here. The expli- 
cations of this method of discerning the correlating and opposing mythemes, 
takes place at a level of detail not necessary to the aim of this section, which is 
the development of the concept of the moteme. 

I am not going to argue against earlier critical claims that Lévi-Strauss’s anal- 
ysis is mere formalism. Several commentators have disavowed this argument 
(e.g. Hénaff 1998: 18; Schmidt 2008: 113-153, 191; Wiseman 2007: 167-195; 
2009b: 2; 2009c: 297) 

On this point, I cannot follow Lévi-Strauss unconditionally. I also concede the 
possibility that he is somewhat self-contradictory on this point. As his position is 
that meaning originates in sense-experience, as is fully elaborated in The Raw and 
the Cooked (1969b), combined with his serious regard for the common natural 
abilities of the human body and mind, I cannot see how he would be totally alien 
to the idea that there are some symbols that tend to have a common, or similar 
meaning on a global level. As in the words of Schmidt (2008: 129), “charac- 
teristics of the different phenomena make them suitable as symbols in certain 
contexts”. This harmonizes well with Jung’s standpoint. I do not think Jung and 
Lévi-Strauss are in that much of a disagreement, but rather that Jung was a bad 
theoretician, and his viewpoints, therefore, lack some fundamental elements. For 
a similar statement, see Doniger’s foreword to the 1995 edition of Lévi-Strauss’s 
Myth and Meaning (1978a). 

Such a world of signification must be regarded as a life world in which symbols 
really are “effective”, cf. Lévi-Strauss’s essay, The Effectiveness of Symbols (1963: 
186-205). 

Lévi-Strauss’s development of the concepts of parole/langue and synchronic/dia- 
chronic ways of reading the myth is intriguing, but not directly relevant for the 
points made here. 

Schmidt (2008: 191) is rightfully highly critical of Leach’s understanding of Lévi- 
Strauss’ structural method, in that he seems to think that the analysis of the Oedi- 
pus myth is the standard set up for myth analysis in general. Quite the contrary: 
the Mythologiques tetralogy, among other works, could be seen as a demonstra- 
tion that “deep context” must be studied prior to the discerning of correlating 
and opposing mythemes. 

Bruno Mezec’s dissertation on the rock art from Vingen is also a structuralist- 
inspired piece of work. Unfortunately, I have not succeeded in gaining access to 
it, as it is not available through our library system. 

This linking of Lévi-Strauss with Saussure, and consequently the linking of struc- 
turalism in archaeology as indirectly being more attached to the latter, still lingers 
in archaeology and in volumes like Handbook of Material Culture (Tilley et al. 
2006; e.g. Layton 2006: 35; B. Olsen 2006: 86). 

The author of this book belongs to this category of readers. This claim is not, 
however, an attempt at false modesty. In fact, the recent and not least the 
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interdisciplinary research on Lévi-Strauss is essential in order to understand the 
implications of his work. 

As I will get back to, however, phenomenology, in a similar way as in Plato’s 
thinking, i.e. that the world contain idealities (ideal meaning), is not dependent 
on single subjects, but more on “humankind” as such. 

Tilley also defines the existence of “bundles of relations within and between 
units” (Tilley 1991: 27), that exist at the level between sentences and words. 
The use of Namforsen no doubt stretches into the Bronze Age. Contrary to what 
is believed, until recently, its earliest use was not during the Neolithic age, but the 
Late Mesolithic (Gjerde 2010a, and see Goldhahn 2010). Tilley’s work, however, 
places most activity in Namforsen to a late date, i.e. mainly in the Bronze Age. 
In the Mythologiques tetralogy, the main metaphor of analysis is music. That 
said, the language metaphor is still playing its part as a basic heuristic device in 
Lévi-Strauss anthropology (see references in paragraph). 

The direct message of this quotation may still give a too distorted impression of 
Lévi-Strauss’s position about the culture-language relationship. Christopher John- 
son (2009) discusses this complex relationship with a point of departure in Lévi- 
Strauss’s own take on the problem, namely by “reducing” it to a question about the 
human mind, and how culture and language constitute two “parallel modalities” 
of the mind (Johnson 2009: 240, and see Lévi-Strauss 1963: 67-80; 1987). 
Joakim Goldhahn has taken a similar position, as he writes that “rock art is mot 
entirely comparable and readable as a text, as some has suggested, but a priori 
a visual medium of knowledge conveyed differently to the written word” (Godl- 
hahn 2002: 31, and see also Goldhahn 2005: 162). 

In doing this they follow Lévi-Strauss’s way of approaching their study objects as 
syntagmatic chains and paradigmatic relations. The two concepts do not have rel- 
evance for the methods of the present study, but could serve as another example 
of how Lévi-Strauss’s system is liable to be transferred to a strict text metaphor. 
It could be noted that the testing of Leroi-Gourhan’s mythogram did not work 
when later applied to rock art in a wider context, i.e. on sites discovered after the 
publication of his results. As noted by Layton (2006), however, Leroi-Gourhan’s 
suggested grammar was later re-established and was seen to be operative, how- 
ever only on the formal/semiotic level (see Layton 2006 with references). 

This definition is to be preliminary, given that the full contents of the concept can 
only be demonstrated by empirical examples. 

These estimations concerns Alta Phase 1 only. 

Despite this, bird symbolism is obviously present in Late Mesolithic northern 
European contexts, as in the grave material from Oleniy Ostrov (Mannermaa 
et al. 2008). 

The moteme concept may have relevance for hunters’ rock art on a global level. 
Here I only relate to the empirical material to which I have knowledge. 

I cannot place my motemes in relation to Tilley’s and Hesjedal’s terminology. 
The reason is that moteme would not fit — not even in a middle position between 
‘figure’ and ‘motif’. I think this reveals that the position taken here on the nature 
of rock art, demonstrates my detachment from the early nineties use of the text 
metaphor and text approach to rock art. To my mind, this metaphor does not 
take into consideration the different nature of visual communication, compared 
to text-based communication. Another aspect of this is, as will be shown in full 
in the next chapter, that motemes, like mythemes, are transformative, but unlike 
the latter, their transformation follows a visual path of analogical logic. As indi- 
cated earlier, there cannot be a direct likening with Lévi-Strauss’ mytheme, but 
as indicated above, he is also reluctant to strictly claim that the phoneme is to be 
equated with the mytheme; what he says is that if we are to make a comparison, 
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they resemble each other. This implies a comparison between structural analyses 
of spoken language versus myth. Language and myth, however, represent quite 
different media of communication, therefore, they cannot really be compared. In 
a similar way, it is problematic to strictly put an equals sign between mytheme 
and moteme. 

The reason for this choice is mainly that big game depictions and, as we shall see, 
motemes related to this enigma are so overwhelmingly dominant, and that this 
moteme’s variation is shared by the entire Scandinavian peninsula. 
‘Interpretation’ here strictly refers to the way it was used in the beginning of this 
chapter — as an interpretation of a story or narrative and how meaning is related 
to narrative meaning along a specific code. 

This code is supported by what, to my mind, is not to the same degree a con- 
vincing suggestion, i.e. that the two circle figures represent celestial bodies (see 
Helskog 2012a; 2012b: 79, 99). My reluctance to accept this will be explained in 
the next chapter, and will be in line with my thesis on this specific case of motemic 
transformations. However, in another sense I do not at all reject Helskog’s inter- 
pretation. Due to the position taken in this chapter, namely that products of 
the mythical mind will exist through several possible codes, it follows that the 
identification of the sun and the moon is part of one of many codes “owned” by 
this mythical product. 

Such a narrative, I suggest, is the kind of meaning that is ideally pursued through 
what Paul Tagon and Christopher Chippindale (1998) have identified as the 
‘informed method’ for studying rock art. 

Identifying this misrecognition is really not a critique. Firstly, Tilley applied a 
different approach than the one used here, and secondly, the ambiguity of the 
figures in Namforsen did not create actual transformations, only potentials for 
it; the phenomenon of visual transformation is rather represented in Vingen and 
in Alta Phase I. 

I admit that this can only be tentative, for even if I intend to demonstrate concrete 
transformations between motemes, such concrete examples are rare. 
Throughout this chapter I admit to having used this cartoon concept as referring 
to a false notion of what rock art is not. But who would think this? Is there really 
anyone who claims this? I would say no, not explicitly. However, I believe many 
of us, myself included, are immediately inclined to see rock art this way, and there 
is no shame in this, for this notion is close at hand. Actually, to my knowledge, 
the only one to mention “cartoon” is Leroi-Gourhan (1982: 72). It is, however 
not his standpoint to regard rock art as cartoon versions of myths. Quite the 
contrary, his understanding of how figures unfold on a panel, rather follows the 
logic inherent in his concept of the mythogram. 

This interview is available on YouTube (www.youtube.com/watch?v=e4xDz_ 
Bcv-w&feature=player_detailpage). 

See Lévi-Strauss’s pessimistic letter to Denis Kambouchner (2009: 37), in the 
latter’s article examining the question of Lévi-Strauss and humanism (and see 
Wilcken 2010: 318). 

Lévi-Strauss was born in 1908 and celebrated his one hundredth birthday in 
2008. He died in 2009, a few weeks before he would have turned 101. 

This may seem somewhat cryptic. The structure of the engineer equals the 
scientific formula. An investigation of the world’s phenomena through scien- 
tific formulas create results that may change our world view. This change is 
an incident (cf. Hénaff 1998: 192). Another chiasmic figure underlying Lévi- 
Strauss’s thinking comes to the surface in his discussion on classifications of 
human relationships with different species of animals in The Savage Mind 
(1966: 203-208). 
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Wiseman’s (2007) work is a must-read for everyone who seeks to understand 
Lévi-Strauss’s relationship to aesthetics. Wiseman emphasizes the aesthetic 
strands imbricated in all of Lévi-Strauss’s works. In doing this, he draws on a 
wide array of approaches from various aesthetic disciplines, “areas” that do not 
immediately seem to have much mutual relevance. To my mind, Wiseman dem- 
onstrates an ability to create combinatorial operations that echo Lévi-Strauss’s 
own way of working. Thus Wiseman helps us improve our understanding of 
Lévi-Strauss by way of using Lévi-Strauss’s own “method”. After having read 
this book, it appears that to do anthropology in the broad sense, one has to be 
creative, and be able to combine different approaches. 

Wiseman also points out how this four-volume work could be seen as the product 
of Lévi-Strauss’s desire to create a piece of art, necessarily originating in a subjec- 
tive mind (his), and so he writes that “[t]he Mythologiques series is as much a 
work of post-structuralism as of structuralism” (Wiseman 2007: 197). 
Interestingly, the link to art was recognized in archaeology as early as 1982 by 
Conkey. Referring to Charbonnier’s interview with Lévi-Strauss, she claims that 
“art, if not other culture systems, is an example, par excellence, of the take-over 
or transformation of nature by culture that is at the core of anthropological 
understanding” (Conkey 1982: 119, italics in original). 

This concerns “oppositions” between moieties, clans and between the sexes 
(Lévi-Strauss 2012: 219-224). 


4 The ‘key moteme’ and its 
transformations 


Visual paths of a Late Mesolithic 
analogical logic 


Method 
[T]he shape, color, and features that struck me as characteristic of the Swai- 
hwé masks have no intrinsic meaning, or . . . this meaning is incomplete 


when considered by itself. 
(Lévi-Strauss 1982: 56) 


Meaning as ‘meaning of structure’, or order, was defined in the preceding 
chapter. On the level of the moteme, it was claimed that this structure of 
meaning is inherent. This implies that the very definition of the moteme is 
that it somehow, and in different ways, concerns the enigma experienced 
by the human world. This enigma is about their relationship with the 
world of the big game. As will be elaborated in more detail, motemes as 
defined here concern this human-animal opposition. The moteme is thus 
a basic entity invested with meaning relating to this structure, opposition 
or enigma. However, “more meaning” shall be pursued in the following, 
through the study of motemic variation. The method that will be applied 
to compile figural variation is inspired by the method of Lévi-Strauss in his 
four-volume publication, Mythologiques, as well as in his work on masks 
(cf. the preceding epigraph). This follows the principle that to approach 
meaning, a motif must be understood through its variation. Conceivably, 
variation is the meaning, or, alternatively, a moteme can only be studied 
through other motemes. 

Studying a remote society, like a prehistoric one, we do not have access to 
the different mythic codes, since this demands thorough knowledge of their 
context of use. However, it is possible to access structures. Access to the fuller 
context — as was accomplished in the Mythologiques — is not possible here, 
but, for the Mesolithic societies of the north, we may say that we know some 
part of it through the archaeological record. Our access to context perhaps 
parallels the situation in the example of the analysis of the Oedipus myth (see 
Chapter 3). As will become clear for the present case, it is an example where 
(some of) the context and structure are dialectically reinforcing. This is the 
basic premise behind the definition of the moteme. 
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Approaching meaning through the analytical objects’ variation is in fact, 
a hermeneutical method. In the case of Lévi-Strauss’s work on myths, this 
method has been described as inter-textual (see last chapter with references)! 
This way of doing hermeneutics has its roots in methods applied in the library 
of Alexandria about ap 300 (Jordheim et al. 2008: 40). The classic texts of 
this library have comments attached to page margins, a work carried out by 
librarians. The comments’ purpose was to further the reader’s understanding 
through references to other parts of the text. Thus meanings were not sought 
other than the ones already imbued in these classic texts. As myths may be 
understood through other myths, the meaning of motemes may appear when 
studying its repetitions and transformations in other motemes. 

First, the meaning of rock art will be extracted from its context. I argue 
that big game was not only central to the “survival” of Mesolithic people,” 
but simultaneously made a strong referent in their intellectuality. This is the 
contextual outset from which the contents of the motemes — that is, what 
they concern — is taken. The grounds on which this tenet rests will be taken 
a step further in the beginning of this chapter. Second, the meaning of rock 
art will be studied through motemic variation, and not by imposing a nar- 
rative to 1ts compositions. 

Moteme analysis, like myth analysis, has no beginning or end. Nonethe- 
less, one has to start somewhere. The method in the Mythologiques takes 
its point of departure in a key myth. From this vantage point the variation 
of myths, their structure and the inherent variation of mythemes begins. 
Following this method, we need to define a key moteme. Before approach- 
ing this, we will take a closer look at the human-animal relationship of the 
current context. 


Metaphoric and metonymic animals 


Let me start this section by telling an anecdote. In my childhood there was 
a dog, apparently with no owner, that roamed around in our local com- 
munity. This dog, a mix of different shepherd breeds, was nice and gentle, 
but quite odd. This oddity was enhanced by its vague origin as belonging to 
an unidentified owner. The dog was called George, a name that everybody 
immediately reacted to with laughter and comments. George was certainly 
not a proper name for a dog! In retrospect one may speculate on the origin 
of this anonymous agreement on a dog’s name. Why did everybody think 
the same? And, would the reaction be the same if George was the name of 
a parrot? I think not, and this vivid encounter with a “wrong” name of a 
dog draws attention to some essential features in our perception of animals. 
Dogs are part of the human community, as they have been since the early 
Stone Age in Scandinavia. Their status as “persons” and family members 
is underscored, for example, by the mix of human and dog burials in Late 
Mesolithic Scania (e.g. Larsson 1989; 1990; 1993). Dogs have names that 
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demarcate them from human names because they are small family members, 
“next-to-humans” or wannabe-humans. Following the line of reasoning in 
The Savage Mind (Lévi-Strauss 1966) dogs’ relationship to human society is 
by this metonymic — they stand for something more than what they are them- 
selves; they are small representatives of a larger unity (cf. Willerslev 2007: 
75-76). As mini-versions of human persons — and as closely attached to the 
human world, but simultaneously different — it is experienced as wrong if 
they are given proper human names. As small humans, but still dogs, they 
are to be given names that demarcate them from humanity. Perhaps the dog 
George was given this name precisely because his family origin was blurry; 
his relationship as part of humanity was ambiguous. On the other hand, par- 
rots called Jacob and George do not seem to provoke similar reactions — in 
fact, such names are preferred. So, strong opinions on the correct naming 
of animals reveal some general and unconscious structures. Certainly there 
is cultural variation. However, with reference to what we know about the 
dog-human relationship since the Stone Age, “dogs as metonymic humans” 
may seem to be valid in our context of study. 

The naming of our animal friends concerns the nature of our relationship 
with the species, that is, whether the relationship is metaphoric or met- 
onymic in character. Generally speaking, it is metaphoric when the animal 
species — their group or their “society” — is conceived as being external to 
the human world, but simultaneously forming a parallel to it, yet through 
this parallelism, also bearing a kind of similarity. This is the case with birds. 
Their life is definitively external to human society as they live in a commu- 
nity of their own, and are communicating in a language analogous to that of 
humans. Humans unconsciously conceive of birds as being in a metaphoric 
relationship. Conversely, the relationship will be metonymic when animals 
are part of human society, and as such “stand for” the human world, as is 
the case with dogs. Unlike other domestic animals, dogs are not eaten. This 
places domestic animals, like cattle and sheep, in yet another relationship 
with humans. These animals are, therefore, in a non-human relationship; 
they live in human custody, but are not personalities in the sense of mini- 
humans. While dogs are metonymic humans, cattle and sheep are metonymic 
non-humans. 

This Lévi-Straussian system of thinking about human relationships to 
different animal species, and classes of names is a field of its own. Much 
more could be said (see Lévi-Strauss 1966: 203-208 for elaboration of the 
system in more detail). Here, the point is merely to create a background for 
investigating the human conceptions of animals during the Mesolithic. We 
do not know of any other domesticated or semi-domesticated animals, even 
if taming of wild reindeer, to some extent, would not be unthinkable. The 
domestication of animals in the Neolithic, and the industrial period com- 
bined, covers a raft of different human-animal associations, ready to invite 
reflections over combinations of metonymic and metaphoric human and 
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non-human relationships. Immediately it would seem that the Mesolithic 
offers a less complicated situation. Dogs have already been defined as met- 
onymic Mesolithic people. Apart from dogs, all wild species would seem to 
be living in a parallel world of their own. Thus, at the outset all other species 
than dogs may, in principle, have had a metaphoric relationship from the 
view of human (unconscious) perception. Be this as it may, the point here 
is not to go into further classifications of affiliation to the totality of animal 
species, but rather to define the one that appears to be of most significance. 
Judging from what is most frequently depicted in hunters’ rock art, this 
would be big game, that is, the larger species of Cervidae: elk (Alces alces), 
reindeer (Rangifer tarandus) and red deer (Cervus elaphus). In the Alta Phase 
1 rock art, Helskog (2012b: 88) reports that the number of depicted fish and 
sea mammals amounts to only 15 figures altogether. As pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, a calculation of the percentage of sea species within the 
total material of rock art figures of the earliest phase in Alta would come 
down to nothing. This supports the trivial and well-known fact that hunting 
societies worldwide attribute special significance to big mammals, in particu- 
lar the terrestrial ones. The role of the eland in South African spirituality, the 
bison in North America and elk and reindeer in the Northern Hemisphere 
are but a few examples of this phenomenon. Thus, the significant position 
of big game in the Mesolithic Nordic context is supported by the empirical 
facts of rock art. 

My preliminary definition of the moteme implies that it imbues the 
structure of an enigmatic human-animal relationship. For the context in 
question, this could principally also include human-bear, human-whale 
or other presumably metaphoric relationships. In this work, however, the 
Cervidae species is the category that will be focused upon. For reasons 
implied already, this is partly due to their frequency as depicted animals. 
Nevertheless, the mere testimony of such frequency is sufficient reason as 
to why the metaphoric relationship to big game is seen to make up a key 
homology in Mesolithic people’s reflection upon the nature of their being 
and their role in this world. Central in this reflection was the reference to 
the society of big game. Thus, the basic thesis in this work is expressed in 
the following statement: human reflection on their being could not take 
place without reference to the world of big game. Put differently, Late 
Mesolithic ontology is intimately tied to thinking about large terrestrial 
mammals. 

This focus has, by its nature, one particular weakness, that is how other 
significant animals, albeit much less frequently depicted, fly “under the 
radar” of the investigation. This concerns the other large mammals, par- 
ticularly the bear and whale, as well as seals and fish species like salmon 
and halibut. Halibut sometimes grow very large, and could in some cases 
be regarded as large game. In all probability, these other species are indeed 
a part of the Mesolithic webs of analogical reasoning as they ultimately 
may connect to the human-big game analogy. One way of regarding this 
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would be to claim that the non-big-game species are indirectly present in 
this study, however not always captured through the method in operation. 
Alternatively, they belong to analogical webs of their own. Yet in the world 
of bricoleur thinking — where everything is connected in a totality — such 
webs would somehow still be connected. In the Bergbukten 1 panel in 
Hjemmeluft, Alta, a “confrontation” between a mixed elk-bear figure and 
a halibut is depicted. This is but one example of a probable connection, 
in the sense of being present in the same analogical web, between elk, 
bear and this fish species. Still, due to lower figure frequencies of these 
other significant animals, the possibilities of following eventual connec- 
tions through visual transformation are poor. In contrast, the focus on big 
game and big game-related topics is overwhelming. As a result of their 
frequency in numbers, it will also be possible to follow their motemic 
repetitions and transformations. So, judging from the frequency of depic- 
tions, big game seems to have been “on the top” of the Mesolithic mind. 
Hence, the empirical material, in fact, demands a place at the forefront of 
the author’s mind as well. 


The basic homology: approaching its contents 


Hunting societies of the Northern Hemisphere and their spiritual relation- 
ship to big game animals have been investigated anthropologically as well as 
ethno-archaeologically. To be mentioned here are Adrian Tanner’s Bringing 
Home Animals (1979), Peter Jordan’s Material Culture and Sacred Landscape 
(2003) and Rane Willerslev’s Soul Hunters (2007). The first work addresses 
hunting and hunting spirituality among the Mistassini Cree Indians of North 
America, while the latter two investigate Siberian groups, the Khanty and the 
Yukaghirs, respectively. In different but mutually complementary ways they 
offer some insight into what could constitute the human-big game meta- 
phoric relationship. Even if only Willerslev explicitly addressed the issue, 
they all embrace what could be described as animism. This “new animism” 
(Fuglestvedt 2010: 24) follows on from works by Descola (1996;* 2013); 
Eduardo Viveiros de Castro (1998); Nurit Bird-David (1999); Tim Ingold 
(2000: 111-131); and Graham Harvey (2006), and will be taken up for 
fuller discussion in Chapter 7 of this book.’ The animic concept implies the 
human-big game metaphoric relationship as vital to Mesolithic religious 
beliefs (cf. Damm 2013). Included in this concept is the possibility of tran- 
scendence between identities — ‘shamanic’ beliefs, i.e. how big game may take 
the guise of a human person to visit the human world and vice versa. Central 
to the animic concept however, is the involvement of the animals on a per- 
sonal level, implying that the individual animal is approached like an actual 
person, with personal intention and will. Following on from such concep- 
tions, the activity of hunting involves a kind of negotiating communication in 
order to achieve the goodwill of the animals. The goal is to make the animal 
want to give itself to the hunter. Generally this is a modest hunting attitude; 
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however, as obvious from the Yukaghir version of animism, it involves the 
practice of actually luring the elks (Willerslev 2004; 2007: 89-118). This 
co-life with elks or other big game involves an ongoing communication with 
the animal world (e.g. Hill 2011). Practices related to hunting are spiritual 
practices generally intended to maintain a good relationship with the master 
of the animals. Successful hunting thus demands offerings in return to the 
master. After the hunt, it may involve the correct treatment of the animal 
skeleton, sharing of meat, or if the yield is sumptuous, sending the surplus 
of dead animals down the stream. Such practices are perceived as securing 
the return of elks who would then allow themselves to be hunted by humans 
in future hunting sessions. Thus killing of game, sharing of meat, “sacrifice” 
and the return of the animals at the next hunt forms a cycle of give and take 
between humans and elks that serves to maintain the life and sustainment of 
both parties. In other words, the donations of the animal(’s master) to the 
humans, and the offerings given back, are seen to represent a human-animal 
cooperation that is vital to make the world go round. Living in close engage- 
ment with big game is, to borrow the words of Peter Jordan, about “endless 
cycles of hunting, killing, sacrifice and regeneration” (Jordan 2003: 126, and 
see also Tanner 1979: 153-181). For the purpose of the present study, this 
hunting cycle (cf. Fuglestvedt 2009: Fig. 6.2) and the respectful involvement 
in the animal as a person could be said to capture the main principles of the 
animic concept. 

Jordan (2003: 106 and Figs. 5.12 and 7.9) has demonstrated how the elk - 
along with the reindeer and the bear - form a central place in what could 
be perceived as a pantheon of deities among the Khanty (see also Willerslev 
2013b), and moreover, how a connected sacred geography is, in a way, pro- 
jected onto the real landscape of the Khanty; the downstream of a river 
points towards the underworld, and upstream points to the upper world. 
Generally in hunting societies, when killed elks are thrown in rivers that take 
them downstream, it is like sending them back to their own world. In the 
hunting world, entrances into the spaces of the otherworld often go through 
running water, or as we shall see, through crevices and cracks in the bedrock 
or places that combine these elements. As pointed out by Helskog (1999), 
the coastal shore — the meeting point of oceanic water, terrestrial world and 
sky — signifies something similar. A common notion recorded from Russian 
ethnography is how waterfalls with attributed rapids are conceived of as 
“shamanic” points of openings (Gjerde 2010a: 370; Tilley 1991: 135-136, 
both with references). 

In the northern tradition, elks are perceived as residing in the underworld, 
while the reindeer originates in the upper. Thus, in the Bergbukten panel 
in Alta, elks are positioned in human hunting grounds as well in the level 
underneath, whereas reindeer are positioned in the sky, while the bear seems 
to transcend all cosmic levels (Helskog 2004; 2012b: 83-84). Gjerde’s mono- 
graphic study (2010a), in unraveling what I called a geographical structure 
in Chapter 3, certainly uncovers aspects of Fennoscandian Stone Age sacred 
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geographies; a study integrating geographical “practical” knowledge with 
cosmological concepts. Accordingly, the aforementioned constellation of elk- 
bear hybrids and halibut relates to the association of elk, sea bottom and 
underworld. Details in terms of upper or lower are, however, not the most 
important point here, but rather the establishing of the concept of big game 
as analogical to humans, and as originating in a parallel world, from which 
they appear and to which they return, and as models for human conceptions 
and perceptions of themselves. The Yukaghir group are exemplary of a core 
concept of the new animism; they regard the elks as living in a world paral- 
lel and similar to the one of the humans, in which they live familial lives in 
houses and are dressed almost like humans. However, when appearing in the 
human world their guise is fully elkish. They are humans and not-humans at 
the same time (Willerslev 2004; 2007: 94). 

Discussions of the eventual problems in prehistoric archaeology, of “using” 
written sources of northern hunting societies, will not be taken up here (but 
see Fuglestvedt 2008b). Certainly two contexts are never the same, and, as 
will be demonstrated, rock art is one source through which it is possible to 
detect a change in the spiritual relationship with big game throughout the 
Mesolithic. The referred to examples and their links to rock art implies that 
Mesolithic hunters and present-day hunters share some essential concep- 
tions about their animal co-habitants, to which we do not have the details. 
Yet one feature could be emphasized to support the generality of hunting 
life and how this specific technology of living structures common concep- 
tions. For intriguingly, one of Willerslev’s (2009) experiences from living 
alongside the Yukaghirs was how he ended up being fully inducted into their 
way of thinking and perceiving, including personal experiences characteristic 
of a typically animic spirituality. Living like a hunter, and coping with the 
technologies, the risks and hopes of such a life, that is, being “cast” into a 
reality involving reliance upon the animals, creates similar worlds of percep- 
tion. This is not disregarding the unique expression of every context. Thus, 
these worlds are certainly not exactly the same, but it could be claimed they 
are similar in central respects. This having been said, we need not justify 
the significance of big game in our Mesolithic context. This fact is not only 
clear, but as stated earlier, the empirical reality makes this an inescapable 
fact. As we will also see, the existence of a Mesolithic notion of a parallel 
world from where elks, deer or reindeer originate can also be traced in the 
archaeological record. 


Leitmotif and key moteme 


Already at this stage, taking into account the preceding, we are able to define 
the key moteme as including depictions of terrestrial big mammals. Still, such 
a definition is too general, and we need to take a closer look; this definition, 
i.e. of Mesolithic relationships with big game being one of homology, meta- 
phor or analogy, needs to be combined with the actual empirical context. 
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The pioneer settlers, or Early Mesolithic population on the Scandinavian 
peninsula, were the earliest makers of rock art in our study area. Most of 
this rock art is to be found along the coast of Nordland in northern Nor- 
way (Gjessing 1932; Hallstr6m 1938). As opposed to other rock art, the 
figures of this group are made by grinding (or polishing). The creation of this 
group of rock art seems to have started in the first phase of the Early Meso- 
lithic (Gjerde 2010a; Gjessing 1932: 35; Hesjedal 1990); in other words, it 
belonged to the pioneering groups on the Scandinavian peninsula. This rock 
art is characterized by depictions of animals only — reindeer, elk, whale, seal 
and bear, and some occurrences of birds. These figures are often depicted in 
their natural size. However, a few other rock art sites, in which the figures are 
not ground but pecked —- of which the famous Bola reindeer and the oldest 
phase at the Bardal panel, both situated in Nord-Trondelag, mid-Norway 
(Figure 4.1), could serve as examples, as they display the same general style 
of the big “prominent” animal. Despite that this way of representing animals 
continues into the Late Mesolithic, there could be reasons to include Bola 
and ‘Bardal oldest’ in the Early Mesolithic as well. 

In several cases these big figures of game are standing alone, or two 
together, yet other times in conjunction with other animals. The amazing site 
at Leiknes (Figure 4.2), however, somehow differentiates itself from the other 
sites in this early group, in its number and arrangement of animals depicted. 
This site, however, was most probably created over a certain period of time 
(see reasoning for this in Gjerde 2010a: 208-212). The general impression 
of Early Mesolithic rock art is still of large solitary animals appearing either 
by itself, or as two together. 

Turning our focus to the early Late Mesolithic, it is obvious how this 
motif of a ‘solitary’ and/or realistically depicted animal is continued. The 
Cervidae in the panel at Vangdal in Hordaland is an example of this. Even 
more so are the large naturalistically reproduced elks in Nordland, like the 
one at Sletjord in Nordland. At Bogge, in More og Romsdal, the large ‘soli- 
tary’® animal is present in a context of a number of smaller game depictions 
(Figure 4.3). The tradition of depiction of large solitary mammals is also 
apparent at the Swedish site Garde (Hallstrém 1960: 33-61 and PI. III-IV), 
even if the age of this site might be older than the early Late Mesolithic 
(cf. Bakka 1975; Hallstr6m 1960: 372). The category mentioned thus far 
shares one and sometimes two features with the Early Mesolithic figures; 
they are sometimes large in size, but most importantly they share an overall 
realistic (‘naturalist’) appearance (see compilation in Gjerde 2010a: Fig. 94). 
Now, it is also the case that large single standing game is depicted with style 
elements typical of the Late Mesolithic “peak”; that is, while large in size 
and solitary, they are less naturalist, and most importantly they are adorned 
with graphic body fill. A single standing large-sized red deer with body fill 
is characteristic of one of the most famous figures from Vingen, and of one 
figure from Vingeneset nearby (cf. Lodoen & Mandt 2012: Figs. 4.11 and 
6.1). The most extreme example of this combination of large size with Late 
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Figure 4.2 Section of the Leiknes panel in Tysfjord, Nordland. Note the natural sizes 
of the figures in this panel; the whale depiction measures more than 7 m 
from nose to flukes (after Gjessing 1932: VIII). 


Mesolithic style features would, however, be the newly detected elk figure at 
Utenga in Buskerud’ (Figure 4.4). 

Having established how depictions of the big prominent animal is contin- 
ued throughout the Mesolithic, we may turn our focus to what appears to be 
the great difference between Late Mesolithic expression and the earlier peri- 
ods, in the way big game animals are displayed and arranged. One feature 
is that most animal figures are significantly smaller than in the early rock art 
tradition. A consensus with a long tradition in Nordic rock art studies is 
that figures become more schematized and less naturalistic throughout the 
centuries.® Most striking, however, is one recurring theme of the Late Meso- 
lithic, namely of relatively small animals forming what could be described 
as compositions of herds of big game (Figure 4.5). Even if small animals also 
occur alone, this motif is present in all rock art areas on the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Thus, at the outset, two key motemes, the solitary or single big 
game animal and the herd of big game, can be suggested. The former con- 
tinues throughout the Mesolithic, the latter emerges in the same epoch as the 
great rock art areas — Vingen, Namforsen, Alta and eastern Norway - starts 
coming into use. Here, the ‘herd of big game’ is defined as the key moteme. 
There are two main reasons for this choice, one of which is already implied; 
the herd is present in all the Late Mesolithic rock art areas. In other words, 
it isa common symbol “uniting” all the regions. As such it makes up a great 
bulk of Late Mesolithic rock art in general. The other main reason concerns 
this motif’s suitability as a point of departure for studying transformations 
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Figure 4.4 Large, solitary elk with body fill from Utenga, Lier, Buskerud. The width 
of the figure measures about 4 m (photo IF). 


and by this, also its variations. This is the principal issue of this chapter, and 
a point that will be discussed later. 

My choice of key moteme is not, however, only about choosing “a place 
to start”, which is the sense one gets from Lévi-Strauss’s choice of key myth. 
Whatever the case may be, the conditions are perhaps somewhat different 
when studying visual variation; for my choice of key moteme is also based 
on what I regard to be the /eitmotif? of the Mesolithic, which is human 
society’s enigmatic relationship with the society of big game. This I define 
to be the common motif, or topic, of the Mesolithic mind, throughout the 
entire period. This is not to say that things are not changing throughout these 
millennia. Indeed human society’s relationship with this group of significant 
animals does change. One such change is already implied, which is the intro- 
duction of large herds in the Late Mesolithic. This observation forms a basic 
premise in this work, namely the following fact: unlike in earlier periods, 
the Late Mesolithic mind was obsessed with herds. As hopefully will become 
clearer throughout this book, I take this to be an indication of a stronger 
preoccupation with the concept of society. Thus, paradoxically it implies an 
increased focus on humanity. 
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The leitmotif is the underlying motif, realized through the majority of 
motemes that will be investigated in this chapter. The herd motif - through 
the “pureness” of its message, and by its “closeness” to the leitmotif — makes 
it a natural starting point, or key moteme. Leitmotif and key moteme are, 
however, not exactly the same; the leitmotif is the structure behind rock art 
making. Tentatively it may be regarded as being similar to langue — a langue 
concretely realized in the parole of the motemes. 


The herd of big game 


In his seminal work on Vingen, Johannes Boe (1932: 43-44) regarded this 
area of rock art to be a natural place for gigantic hunting drives of deer. 
Doing this, he leaned onto a similar suggestion by Anton Wilhelm Brog- 
ger’s (1925: 78),'° who based his argument on a historic example of driving 
game down steep cliffs at Stadlandet some 25 km north of Vingen. Based 
on collected information about the behavior of deer herds in the area, he 
imagined that large groups of deer would come down from the mountain 
plateaus and pass the Vingen rock art area during the time of its use (see also 
Bakka 1973: 156-157). We cannot be sure of such a scenario. As reported 
by Eva Walderhaug (2010: 232), the inhabitants of Vingelven “claim to have 
no knowledge of the historic hunting practices described by Brogger and 
repeated by others.” Even so, the overall area in which Vingen is situated is 
today known as the most favorable areas for hunting this game (Lodeen & 
Mandt 2012: 30, and see Walderhaug 2010 with references). 

Trond Ledgen (e.g. 2010; 2012) has pointed out how Vingen includes 
several cases of deer depictions along cracks in the rock panels and on screes 
and boulders. He suggests that these arrangements are to do with notions 
about physical openings, in other words of deer going into or coming out of 
entrances between the world of the humans and the parallel world of game. 
I would like to add a detail to this interesting observation, related to a regard 
of the larger scale. When experiencing the overall landscape of this area, or 
just looking at photographs taken from the southern brink of the Vingen 
fjord towards the hillsides in the bottom of the fjord, it strikes the eye how 
the structure of the land surface at the bottom of the fjord is different from 
the surrounding bedrock. Seen at a distance, it is as if the bedrock substance 
is folded, or “pressed”. From the innermost part of this area of folded rock 
structure emerges the river Vingefossen (Figure 4.6). The river, by its place- 
ment in the middle of this outstandingly textured landscape part, must have 
been a notable Stone Age experience, that is of a large “opening” in the 
innermost fjord bottom, an entrance from which were “pouring” out vast 
herds of deer (cf. Lahelma 2005; 2008: 54). This image shows that Vingen 
is not only a rock art area displaying several panels with the herds of deer 
appearing in the human world, but in my opinion, the place is by its very 
nature a representation of the key moteme. 

Moving eastwards, we see that similar aspects can be attributed to the 
great rock art area at Namforsen. As pointed out by several scholars, the site 
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is sea-bound in its earliest phase and forms the first natural threshold when 
heading inland from the coast (Baudou 1993; Hallstrom 1960: 128-130; 
Goldhahn 2002; 2005: 162; Gjerde 2010a: 369-371; C. Lindqvist 1994; 
Tilley 1991: 4, 136). From the view upstream, this huge waterfall, with its 
powerful rapids, unites two tributaries. Upstream there are traces of vast 
hunting grounds for elk that are documented by large numbers of hunting 
pits and pit houses (e.g. Lundberg 1997) and nearby dwelling sites (Anders- 
son 2002; A. K. Lindqvist 2002). Rock paintings of elks exist sometimes 
in conjunction with the sites (e.g. Lindgren 2004; Viklund 2004), as is the 
case at Hégberget.!! The three categories of elk-related material remains 
should be seen as interconnected (Sjéstrand 2011). It appears that not only 
did people of the hinterland accumulate at Namforsen (Baudou 1977: 82; 
Forsberg 1993: 244), but also a great number of elks. Thus, similar to Gjerde 
(2010b: 413) but somewhat different from earlier suggestions (e.g. Baudou 
1977; Tilley 1991: 77) there are good reasons to believe in the presence of 
herds of big game in Namforsen. In other words, depictions of this moteme 
mirror a real situation, and not just something existing in the minds of Late 
Mesolithic people. Hallstrom (1960: 376-377; 50), likewise proposed the 
idea of Namforsen as a mass killing site, a scenario that is supported by 
Gjerde’s results from studying micro-landscapes at Namforsen. Thus, the 
Noton panel depicts a herd of elks, arranged in such a way that it forms a 
perfect miniature version of the real landscape seen from the perspective of 
the panel (Gjerde 2010a: Fig. 270). 

Moving north, a similar connection can be detected in the Alta rock art.!° 
Pointing out the body of water connecting Hjemmeluft with Ytre Kafjord, 
Gjerde (2010b: 270) suggests that “the initial rock art was connected to 
the favourable areas or crossing places connected with the reindeer corrals 
inland.” This probably makes Hjemmeluft the point of gravity of the entire 
Alta rock art. Here, the Bergbukten 1 panel displays herds of elks in a hin- 
terland corral, and also herds closer to the coast — in fact the micro-version 
of the Hjemmeluft area (Gjerde 2010a: Fig. 177). 

Against this background, it is tempting to link the emergence of the herd 
motif with the emergence of Alta, Namforsen and Vingen as areas for ritual 
activity. In other words, there is a probable connection between the three 
great rock art areas on the Scandinavian peninsula;"* the ‘herd of big game’ 
and the common emergence of this motif in the Late Mesolithic. As such, it 
may be regarded as the most typical realization of this era’s leitmotif. 

The herd motif appears to be more of a Palaeolithic and Early Mesolithic 
image than one of the Late Mesolithic; it does not really represent the latter 
era’s typical “boreal” hunting context, involving stalking of single animals. 
Thus, the herd motif is somewhat of a paradox, particularly considering that 
it is not the herds that are depicted in Early Mesolithic rock art, but the big 
single animal, “appearing” along what seems to be the migration routes of 
the pioneers. Again, Gjerde’s (2010b: 198-217) landscape approach demon- 
strates an interesting feature, this time concerning the Early Mesolithic rock 
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art; that is how it is located at spots along landscape thresholds that would 
be the most likely routes for pioneer travel by boats. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the existence of Early Mesolithic sites. Along these routes, the 
big animals are typically depicted at points where they would appear after 
crossing bodies of water. Thus some of the big animals could be understood 
as depictions of the big animal’s re-appearance, and a sign and guarantee 
that the humans were on the correct path. This pioneer period is, however, 
a situation in which hunting herds of reindeer is more of a realistic possibil- 
ity. Paradoxically however, it is the Late Mesolithic mind that seems to have 
focused more literally on the “re-appearance” of the great herd, and prob- 
ably placed their ritual sites where big game most likely appeared in herds, 
like in Vingen, Namforsen and Alta. 

In summation, so far, Early Mesolithic hunters seem to have expressed their 
metaphoric relationship with significant animals through “re-appearances” 
of single big game, like the large reindeer and elk. It is tempting to regard the 
figures of this group as expressing great animal masters, situated at significant 
spots in the landscape. Depicting solitary big game is a tradition that contin- 
ues into the Late Mesolithic, but in the latter phase, it appears alongside the 
prominent motif of the herd of big game. Accordingly, the herd of big game 
represents the re-appearance, or origin of the great herds. Both categories 
of motifs have been defined as motemes deriving from the general Meso- 
lithic leitmotif, which is the great human-animal enigma. The herd moteme’s 
repetitive and almost “insistent” presence in our study area, however, is the 
basis for my choice of this as key moteme. By its presence and repetitiveness, 
it fulfills an “operational suitability” for studying what I will call motemic 
variation in the Late Mesolithic. This will be demonstrated in a later section. 


Discerning the herd moteme 


Figure 4.5 shows some variation in depictions of what I have defined as 
examples of the herd moteme. For methodological reasons however, it is 
essential to clearly define how I intend to demarcate the herd in the rock 
art record. What is the minimum number of depicted animals required to 
allow ourselves to define it as a herd? Similar to a number of online sources, 
the Free Dictionary’s page examining this term! does not address the ques- 
tion of minimum number to fulfill the definition of ‘herd’. Even so, several 
synonyms are possible, like ‘herd’, ‘pack’, ‘gang’, ‘drove’ and ‘brood’, to 
mention just a few. Some of these words have a special attachment to a cer- 
tain species, others to a specific situation. For instance, even if used for wild 
animals, ‘herd’ mostly refers to an assembly of big animals, like cattle, while 
‘brood’ seems to refer to situations in which the group of animals is based 
upon dependency, like when a mother animal roams with her offspring. 
Common to these definitions, the different types of assemblies refer to situ- 
ations of bonding; certainly, when animals gather, it is because of a binding 
factor inherent in their behavior. This is different with people: a number of 
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humans together may simply refer to a crowd, with the only thing they have 
in common being that they are waiting for the bus. Alternatively, they are 
together due to family bonds, or bonds of affiliation, or they are united due 
to a common interest, thus being “integrated” in a sociological sense. Even if 
animals cannot strictly be seen as integrated in the same way as humans, the 
definition of the herd moteme will, nonetheless, make this assumption, that 
is, that groups of animals stick together primarily due to bonding and thus 
represent a real group. On a methodological level, this aspect only affects 
the discerning of the herd moteme in cases where animals depicted together 
are few in number, and not immediately associated with a ‘herd’. As will be 
obvious, this issue mostly concerns elks. Hence, before defining the lower 
limit of numbers, it is relevant to look at the group behavior of the three big 
game species especially addressed here. 

The reindeer (Rangifer tarandus) is a fast-moving animal that typically 
congregates in large herds. Herds may vary in size, but it may amount to 
several hundred individuals. The reindeer is the most prominent herd animal. 
Red deer (Cervus elaphus) can also congregate in rather large herds, for 
instance when moving inland from the coast in springtime. Generally male 
and female deer live separate lives. Hinds stick together in groups, and so 
too can groups of stags. The females often form the largest groups as they 
also roam with their calves. The male offspring stays with the hind for about 
two years, whereas the females may follow their mothers for four years and 
more. When mating, the male adult deer join a group of hinds. Unlike the 
other Cervidae species, the elk (Alces alces) is a fairly unsocial animal, except 
that there is an extremely close bond between cow and calf. The male elk, on 
the other hand, is a typically solitary animal. Its antlers are shed some time 
in the period between December and February. Thus in winter or late winter 
and spring the elk lack antlers. Similar to the red deer hinds, female elks 
roam, most of the year, with their offspring, but unlike the hinds, mothers 
do not stick together, but are mostly alone with their one or two calves. Thus 
groups of three elks are common. Elks also congregate in larger herds in the 
mating season in early autumn. This is the time when the males’ antlers are 
fully grown. In winter a larger group of elks may gather around a favour- 
able grazing source and form a herd. One time during late spring, I enjoyed 
the experience of counting 15 elks on a field in the inner part of Ostfold, 
eastern Norway. Anyway, such herd situations are not, however, considered 
to reflect the most typical elk behavior. The only real social bonds among the 
elks are represented by the solitary mother and her calves, i.e. two or three 
animals together.!6 Among the reproduced panels in the preceding figures are 
compositions depicting large elk herds, which thus most probably represent 
either of the two herd situations, that is, gathering together to graze in the 
colder parts of the year, or in the mating season in early autumn. 

Based on these facts, the initial question concerning the number of animals 
required to be defined as a herd may be raised again. Looking at the three 
species of terrestrial big game, which are particularly relevant here, their 
somewhat different group behavior and species-specific bonds of integration, 
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it appears that three individuals are the smallest group of integration. When 
it concerns the elk, this is the smallest group representing the animals as soci- 
ety. This social factor is significant for the definition of the herd. Therefore, 
in the investigation of motemes at every panel in the study area, the lower 
limit will be three individuals for a group of elks to be included under the 
herd moteme. This definition may seem to have moved a long way from the 
original definition of herd, since such a term designates “several”. Hence, 
why not divide this category in two, or just give it a different name, like 
“group” of big game instead of herd of big game? The issue is perhaps just 
a question of semantics. In this context, however, I insist that the choice of 
an adequate term is important. For ‘herd of big game’ - also when referring 
to depictions of small herds — indicates, represents and embraces the signifi- 
cance of the thematizations of the herd and as a conspicuous newcomer in 
Late Mesolithic rock art compared to earlier periods. In other words, the 
motif is important for an understanding of the Late Mesolithic mind. When 
allowing myself to recognize three elks as a herd, it is because they repre- 
sent the social bond. It refers metonymically to the larger community and 
the society of elks.'? Having made this decision, I willingly admit it might 
be considered a weak point. To conclude this discussion, the discerning of 
the herd moteme serves the function of demonstrating whether or not the 
type of Cervidae is represented as a community. Three elks represent the elk 
community. Ultimately, this is the herd. A representation of the really great 
elk herds only serves to enforce the message. 

An important point however needs to be addressed: three animals 
depicted together do not automatically make a herd. Actually, two or three 
elks together may be reproduced in a fashion which rather seems to express 
solitary animals depicted together. Again, the great contrast to the Early 
Mesolithic must be emphasized; very few, if any, of the panels prior to the 
Late Mesolithic display animals that clearly form a herd. Even if a number 
of the same species appear in the same panel, they “remain” solitary in 
appearance. To be listed as a herd, they must be close, and of similar size, 
and most importantly, their appearance must show them pulling in the same 
direction, as animals sharing a common rhythm of movement (Figure 4.7). 


Mm Png 


Figure 4.7 Sections from panels in Laxén, Namforsen, Angermanland (Larsson & 
Brostrém 2011: 28, 31). The left section shows three elks pulling in the 
same direction, and thus representing a veritable group, or herd. The 
section to the right shows only two animals with similar stature - a 
semi-herd? 
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Otherwise, the communication of the sociality of the animal is simply not 
there, a point which is here considered to have been stressed by the Meso- 
lithic mind. 

With this in mind, we may once again address the question of herd depic- 
tions and their relationship to the seasons. Earlier I implied that depictions 
of compositions of really large elk herds either represent a gathering together 
at favourable grazing lands in winter, or alternatively during the mating 
season. The general lack of male sex attributes in elk depictions has been 
explained in various ways. Tilley (1991: 136) suggests a possible similar- 
ity with the cosmology of the historically known Evenks of Siberia, whose 
notion of the cosmic elk is female. Helskog’s (1995) investigation of sex 
attributes of big game depictions and their distribution throughout the dif- 
ferent chronological phases in Alta shows a clear predominance of female 
elks and reindeer in Phase 1. This contrasts with the situation in the later 
phases, and Helskog suggests that this is an expression of the social situation 
and a possible shift from matrilineal to patrilineal organization. Discussing 
the lack of typically male attributes in Namforsen, Hallstrom (1960: 290) 
writes, “I consider it extremely rash to conclude from this that it is only - 
or primarily — cow elks that are reproduced.” Thus an obvious conclusion, 
which concerns Namforsen in particular, is to take the position that the elk 
herd compositions contain both sexes (see also Gjerde 2010a: 376). The lack 
of visible male sex attributes would be due to the fact that the herd depic- 
tions represent the part of the year in which the males lack antlers, which 
is late winter or early spring. It should though be mentioned that Gjerde’s 
(2010a: 98-99, and see Ramavist et al. 1985: 355) position concerning a 
winter scenario for depictions of herds in Namforsen is based primarily on 
considerations of increased physical accessibility to the rock surfaces during 
the cold season. Nonetheless, the strong arguments for winter use of the 
Namforsen area cannot be seen as valid for the study area in general. This 
is due to the undeniable fact that we do have elk depictions with clear male 
characteristics, that is, antlers. For the eastern Norwegian hunters’ rock art, 
Mikkelsen’s (1977: 192 and Tab. VI, and see Hagen 1976: 63; Mikkelsen 
1986: 140) investigation of sex attributes on depicted elks shows that of 
37 figures adorned with beards, only eight or nine have antlers. Knowing 
that a beard may also be present on female elks, he acknowledges the prob- 
ability that male elks are much less frequently depicted than female elks and 
calves of both sexes. Thus, typically male elks exist, but are largely in the 
minority. A basic thesis of this book is that the Mesolithic mind focused on 
the sociality of humans, and consequently on questions relating to the nature 
of “groups” and to the nature of bonding. Reflecting on these matters, meta- 
phoric animals representing a social world parallel to their own form a key 
analogy. Thus an additional explanation for the minority of male elk figures 
becomes almost self-evident; among elks, sociality centers around the cow 
and her offspring. This includes three categories of elks, all of which lack 
antlers: female adults, female calves and male calves. In other words, the 
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reason why there is an astonishingly high percentage of depicted elks lacking 
antlers, I suggest is because they represent female elks with calves of both 
sexes. It is this category of elks that forms true groups, and may represent a 
metonym of the greater community of elks. 

A final comment concerning the sociality represented by the herd moteme 
remains to be made. This is related to its somewhat loose definition, which 
serves to remind the reader that this analysis rests on a significant inspiration 
in the works of Lévi-Strauss: that the products of the mythical mind are, in 
part, created unconsciously. This does not imply, however, the absence of 
subjective intention, rather that human expression also has aspects that origi- 
nate in unconscious layers of the mind. These layers are, in principle, acces- 
sible, across the millennia, by me, as a scholar of rock art. I thus regard the 
defined animal sociality index as forming a central, but partly unconscious 
aspect of the Mesolithic leitmotif. 


Defining motemes through the agency of hunting 


The bulk of motifs in our empirical material thematizes concrete life situa- 
tions. As addressed in the preceding section, the notion of sacred landscapes 
and the hunting of big game involves a life that is an inseparable imbrica- 
tion of spirituality and technology in the broadest sense. A schematic rep- 
resentation of this is suggested by way of the hunting cycle (Figure 4.8). 
This thought figure is meant to visualize what could be called an ‘agency of 
hunting’ connected to a cyclic co-life with big game. The agency and beliefs 


Communication as “sacrifice”: Animals 
are given back to the parallel world. 


Communication as confrontation in 
hunting: Seducing and killing of game, 
or the animal giving itself to the hunter. 


Communication as mediation between 
the human and animal societies: 1) Sharing 
and consumption of meat, 2) processing 
and manufacturing of bones, antler and 
hides into human artifacts, and 3) using 
of artifacts made from the animal body. 

The return of the animal and the great 

herds : Communication with the parallel 

world is successful. 


Figure 4.8 The hunting cycle (illustration IK, tracing HV). 
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connected to hunting are manifest in hunters’ rock art. Some of the stages 
of the hunting cycle can be found thematized in motifs in northern hunt- 
ers’ rock art. These form the basis for explaining, as well as categorizing 
the motemes of Mesolithic and the earliest Early Neolithic rock art on the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

In a certain sense, all actions taking place within the hunting cycle con- 
cern communication with the animal master or animal society. This com- 
munication is seen to be of essential value in the sustainment of a good 
human-animal relationship. A beneficial cooperation makes the world go 
round and secures the life-sustaining forces of hunting societies. The bulk 
of this communication occurs through mediation. Rock art making in itself 
may generally be seen as an act of mediation between the two parallel 
worlds, but so are several of the communicative acts involved in the hunt- 
ing cycle. Mediation is about minimalizing the distance and difference 
between the two worlds. Such a minimalizing practice can be regarded at 
the level of tool and artifact making. Thus, the manufacture and not least 
the use of all kinds of gear and equipment made from parts of the animal 
body — or imitations or replicas made of other material than animal body 
elements — are acts of mediation. This includes the use of bone and antler 
tools from the animal, the wearing of clothes made of hide and tooth pen- 
dants and headdresses (antlers). It may even involve the dwelling in house 
structures made of raw materials from the animals. Part of rock art imag- 
ery is, however, the elk-boats, boats that were probably made of elk hides 
and adorned with an elk head on its stem. The elk-boat as a concept, and 
probably as a real object in the Late Mesolithic world (Era-Esko 1958), 
probably originates in the image of a swimming elk. The elk is an excel- 
lent swimmer, known to be able to swim up to 50 km." Seen at a distance, 
swimming, it might be hard to tell whether it is a boat or an elk. There 
are several clues documented in rock art that indicate Stone Age people 
considered this association significant. The sacred geography represented in 
several panels of the Alta rock art shows a pattern in which a considerable 
number of elk figures are depicted in the lower part of the panel, linking 
this animal to the lower cosmic zone, or close to it (Helskog 2012b: 83; 
Gjerde 2010a: 280). This supports the idea that Mesolithic people — as is 
the case in historical circumpolar traditions — regarded elks to belong to 
the underworld. An elk-boat, however, does not only mediate between the 
two worlds. Following Lahelma’s (2007) examination of this motif and 
taking into account that its medium is water, the boat could be seen to be 
on its way to this other world, or for that matter returning from it. By its 
“breaking” of the water crust, the boat is placed right at the entrance to 
the other world. 

In fact, living a co-life with animals involves mediation on a daily basis. 
Mediation, however, is primarily associated with rock art depictions of non- 
fixed, or ‘hybrid’ identities. In turn, these images immediately bring to mind 
situations of “pure” ritual. In particular this concerns hunting scenes and 
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related motifs. Our study material depicts the use of regular hunting tools 
(bow and arrow, spear) as well as of artifacts related to hybrid identity in 
hunting scenes. A hunting scene is defined as a confrontation between a 
human being carrying a weapon and an animal. Not disregarding the fact 
that native hunters conceive the act of hunting as a ritual, other types of 
confrontations are displayed in rock art (cf. Ladgen 2009). These confronta- 
tions relate to the hunting scene, but may involve an array of combinations 
of identities of the involved parties, like for instance confrontation between 
elk head poles and deer, or two human beings approaching each other and 
holding elk head poles. The latter scenes thus relate even more to “pure” 
ritual situations. The border between hunting scenes and scenes associated 
with such confrontations is blurry, and so are the depicted weapons involved. 
A type of mediating instrument is the one represented in compositions of 
carriers of elk head poles. This figure category exists in all rock art areas of 
Mesolithic Scandinavia except for eastern Norway. Elk head poles are found 
as concrete artifacts in Baltic Late Mesolithic grave finds, and measure up to 
50 cm in length (e.g. Zagorskis 2004: Fig. V; Kashina & Zhulnikov 2011). In 
rock art it is depicted in scenes showing a variety of types of motifs showing 
confrontation, like elk pole holders approaching each other, or converging 
elk head holder and elk-boat — the latter sometimes even staffed with humans 
holding elk poles — or, a hunter confronting a herd of big game and so forth. 
In a motif from Bergbukten 4B, Alta (Figure 4.9) it may seem as though it 


Figure 4.9 Section from Bergbukten 4B, Hjemmeluft, Alta, Finnmark, showing a 
scene of confrontation involving a human holding up an elk head pole in 
front of an elk (photo IF). 
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was also part of hunting technology, as it may have been used to club the elk 
on its forehead. 

Before continuing, some comments on elk head poles and their associ- 
ated artifacts could be relevant. At the outset, I would like to state that this 
mediating instrument depicted in rock art, in addition to being a device of 
mediation, also could be seen to represent a hybrid status. In a similar way 
as the ‘elk-humans’, these artifacts could represent a fluid position between 
big game and human. Similar to the human use of an elk’s headdress, we 
may consider it as an instrument of seduction, to make the elk offer itself to 
the hunter. However, given that the finds of this artifact category are quite 
non-realistic representations of elk heads, they are most likely part of ritual 
confrontations. Yet again, this assumption can be challenged. The Mesolithic 
find category of decorated star-shaped hatchets of soapstone is likely to have 
had a similar or parallel function to the big game head poles of organic mate- 
rial. As such it also forms a parallel to similar weapons made of real antler, 
as represented in a find of deer antlers and one antler weapon from the bog 
near Viul, Buskerud, in eastern Norway (Figure 4.10). This artifact has an 
unfinished hole, implying that it was meant to be mounted ona pole or stick. 
It is probably akin to the elk head poles, and probably represents a side cat- 
egory to the aforementioned hatchets of soapstone known from the Middle 
and Late Mesolithic in Norway and Sweden. Interestingly, Glorstad (2010: 
185-197) has suggested that these pick axes could be considered representa- 
tions, in stone, of parts of the elk’s antler (Figure 4.11). Similar to the idiom 
of elk pole holders, this artifact category is an interregional artifact, and no 
doubt a status weapon. Thus, apparently there existed a number of artifact 
types bearing similar connotations, and of which some might have served a 
purely ritual role beside the ones that were useful in a combination of situ- 
ations.” The rather lightweight elk head poles found in Mesolithic graves 
probably represent the more ritual situations. Whichever is the case, as mere 
depictions in rock art they never represent actual reality, and their making, 
i.e. as rock art figures, is most probably a ritual situation in itself. The point 
here is still that they represent mediations between the human world and the 


Figure 4.10 Hatchet of deer antler from Viul, Norderhov, Buskerud (after Glorstad 
2010: Fig. 7.5, reproduced with permission from the author). 
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Figure 4.11 The decorated hatchets of soapstone imitate parts of the elk’s antler 
and were probably mounted to wood poles at the time of their use 
(after Glorstad 2010: Fig. 7.6, reproduced with permission from the 
author). 


parallel one of the big game animals. The Vingen case illustrates this. Here, 
the head poles are depicted in great numbers, however with no human carri- 
ers (Figure 4.12). They are also displayed as herds, and as such they constitute 
a variation of (see next section) the key moteme (the herd of big game). As 
will be elaborated further, there are also clear visual features that allow us to 
regard this motif category as representing an ambiguous identity that, over 
and over again, forces us to pose the question — is this a human holding a pole 
with a representation of the deer’s head, or is it really the animal? Noting that 
the pictorial elements of several deer figures have been depicted by way of an 
arrangement of deer head poles emphasize this point (Figure 4.13). 

The preceding remarks are essential before embarking on my categori- 
zation of motemes and their attachment to specific stages of the hunting 
cycle. The aim of this section is to use this thought figure as a device for 
defining classes of motemes. Hence, definitions will follow in the ensuing 
subsections. 
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Figure 4.13 Two deer depictions from Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane; Ved Vatnet 23 (left 
and Bakkane 38 (right) (after Lodoen & Mandt 2012: Figs. 9.3.23a and 
9.11.38), demonstrating the close relationship between deer and deer 
head poles. The two deer depictions are virtually made of deer head pole 
depictions, or head poles could be said to constitute the main building 
elements of the drawings. 


Mediation and confrontation 


After a successful hunt, the sharing of meat and eating of it could be regarded 
as an act of mediation. It is not only a meal of mere nutrition but a meal of 
spiritual sustenance. The act of eating is involved with the act of sharing of 
meat by the hunter. Sharing may be seen as serving the purpose of securing 
the goodwill of the animal master, and is thus also a device for social leveling 
in egalitarian societies. Both eating and sharing represents communication 
as mediation between the human and animal world. They are stages of the 
hunting cycle hitherto not recognized in any composition of hunters’ rock 
art. On the other hand, our rock art material frequently displays mediat- 
ing equipment, like elk head poles, hatchets (stone or antler), ‘elk-humans’ 
and elk-boats. This group of depicted gear refers to technologies of hunting 
and more generally, to ritual situations in which this equipment is involved. 
Depictions including the use of mediating technologies may be classified as 
motemes representing communication as mediation between the human and 
animal world. One aspect of this communication should however be given 
a place of its own within the hunting cycle. These are the hunting scenes 
proper, i.e. scenes displaying an animal-human confrontation in which the 
latter is holding a tool either for killing or seduction. I suggest that this is a 
class of motemes representing communication as confrontation in hunting. 

Having defined two classes of motemes this way, I admit that the splitting 
up of pure hunting versus pure ritual goes against what is acknowledged ear- 
lier. In line with common archaeological consensus, a separation of hunting 
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proper from hunting rituals and other scenes associated with the celebration 
of large game is perhaps problematic, at least on a general level. Moreover, in 
several cases it is certainly hard to ascertain whether the scene shows hunt- 
ing proper. This especially concerns the scenes in which it is unclear whether 
the tool of the hunter represents a lightweight version of the elk head pole 
or one of the actual weapons of antler design discussed recently. Another 
ambiguous group of scenes of “confronting parties” might be described as 
depicting complex confrontations. For instance these are scenes in which a 
herd of deer head poles confront one deer, or an elk confronts an elk-boat 
staffed with humans and elk head poles. The recurring element of some ver- 
sion of a hybrid human in confrontation scenes demonstrates to what extent 
this group of motemes displays technologies of seduction. One could also 
argue that separating real hunting scenes would be a dead end in the first 
place. For in any case, we are talking about “mere” pictures, whose making 
essentially was part of some kind of ritual. Therefore, my singling out of 
hunting scenes proper as a class of motemes in their own right might seem 
problematic. However, the main reason for this categorization is based on 
the fact that the actual killing of an animal marks such a potent moment in 
the hunting cycle. This is a moment of strong emotions of fear and hope; 
it is a moment of existential value and a peak in the cyclic co-life with the 
society of big game. Thus, communication as confrontation in hunting is to 
be defined as a class of moteme on its own (Figure 4.14). 

Having discussed various confrontations, a remark should be made con- 
cerning a very frequently depicted type of scene, which could be seen to repre- 
sent the simplest version of this category, namely two figures of “plain” game 


Figure 4.14 Variations on confrontation, of which two (upper and lower left) rep- 
resent ‘communication as confrontation in hunting’. Photographs from 
panels Bergbukten 4B, Bergheim 1 and Ole Pedersn 9 Alta, Finnmark. 
Drawings: above, section from Laxén, Namforsen, Angermanland (after 
Larsson & Brostrém 2011: 31), under, section from Leitet 6, Vingen, 
Sogn og Fjordane (Lodgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.8.6e) (photos IF, com- 
pilation HV). 
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approaching each other. Despite its simplicity, a confrontation is what it is, 
and, given that human figures in confrontations tend to be “hybrid” by way of 
wearing and holding equipment imitating the animal, there is no reason why 
one party of these simple confrontations cannot principally be conceived as 
possible human beings disguised as animals. I will, however, not make a big 
issue out of this. Nonetheless, this image category is regarded as a confronta- 
tion, and is included in the variety of confrontations in Mesolithic hunters’ 
rock art. 


Return of the great herds 


This moteme has already been defined as the key moteme and represents 
any version of the herd of big game (cf. Figure 4.5). This resurrection of 
the great herd in the hunting lands of the humans, as well as the successful 
hunt, is conceived of as “payback” from the animal world to the humans. 
This phenomenon as payback should not, however, be taken too literally. 
Accordingly neither the actions of mediation nor of sacrifice should be per- 
ceived as actions of an instrumental nature. Living the animic life involves 
a merging with the animal society and structures a way of perception in 
which the generous donations from the master of big game are not gifts 
proper. As pointed out by Willerslev (2007: 43), the conception among 
Siberian hunters today is that the animals give themselves, in this way, to 
the humans unconditionally. Even so the “return” has a clearly demarcated 
place of its own in the hunting cycle. In the early Mesolithic, and to some 
extent also in the later part of the period, this coming back to the human 
hunting lands may also be depicted as the presence of a large solitary ani- 
mal, perhaps representing the animal master. Therefore, solitary big game 
also comes under this motemic class. 


Giving back, or going back 


Motifs related to actions taken after the successful hunt are not directly 
represented in our material. These are actions traditionally described as sac- 
rifice, or the giving back of skeletal parts or intact carcasses to the world 
of big game. Motifs, in which big game is depicted ‘upside down’ either 
individually or in relation to another animal (Figure 4.15), would perhaps 
best represent this part of the hunting cycle. This motif could be recognized 
as expressing the existence of a parallel animal world, beyond that of the 
humans, mirroring it. A variation of this topic could be the motifs of ‘diverg- 
ing’ animals, more precisely two big game figures, or groups thereof, head- 
ing in opposite directions (Figure 4.16). One party of such compositions is 
tentatively to be seen as heading for the human world, whereas the other is 
going back to their own world. The elk-boat could also be seen to represent 
such a going back. Concerning the last category, I will not exclude this as a 
possibility, even if elk-boats better suit the motemes of mediation. 
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Figure 4.15 Example of an ‘upside down’ in section from the panel Ole Peder- 
sen 9, Alta, Finnmark (see preceding figure). The composition also 
contains other motemes, like a hunting scene, and two repetitions of 
confrontations between two elk pole holders. The hunting scene is 
however not typically “confrontational” since the hunter approaches 
the elk from behind (documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 
2012). 


Figure 4.16 Composition in section from a panel at the boulder at Stein, Ringsaker, 
Hedmark. Examples of a composition containing two diverging animals 
and also confronting animals, i.e. ‘simple confrontations’ (after Mik- 
kelsen 1977: Fig. 18). 
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List of motemes 


So far, four main classes of motemes have been classified. As a group of 
motemes they could be said to thematize different stages of communication 
with the world of big game. 


1 Mediation between human and animal world, including figures/scenes 
involving the use of mediating equipment in any version, elk-humans 
(wearing antlers), and elk head poles or a similar category as well as 
elk-boats. This class of motemes contains confrontations and ritual 
scenes associated with the celebration of big game. 

2 Hunting scenes, including confrontations between animal and human per- 
sons, of which the latter uses technologies of hunting and/or seduction. 

3. Return of the great herds or animal master, including solitary big game 
and the key moteme; the herd of big game. 

4 Giving back or going back to the parallel world, including big game 
that is arranged upside down as well as diverging animals. 


Figure 4.17 shows an extended version of the hunting cycle, including a 
selection of motemes illustrating the stages of this cycle. 
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Figure 4.17 The hunting cycle in a revised version, with examples of motemes from 
the Alta rock art added (compare Fuglestvedt 2009: Fig. 6.2; tracing HV). 
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As apparent from the definitions of motemes made here, motemes of a 
panel may be overlapping. In particular this concerns the motemes within 
category (1) and between this and category (2). As an example, an elk head 
pole holder is a moteme and might stand alone in a panel. It might also be 
part of a type of confrontation. Overlapping also exists between all motemic 
categories; for instance, when a herd of big game is confronting one animal, 
or when two herds of big game are arranged in an upside-down fashion in 
relation to each other. Other complex confrontations may include an animal 
being approached by a herd of deer head poles, or an elk is confronted by an 
elk-boat. The investigation of motemes from sites within our study area does 
not count numbers in terms of how many times a moteme is repeated in a 
panel, the enquiry is rather one of qualitative data, designating whether the 
moteme is present or not. One of the reasons why counting has been found 
to be problematic is precisely because of this overlapping. This overlapping, 
however, is not to be seen as a weakness of the classification system, but 
rather relates to the fact that hunters’ rock art concerns a continuous web 
of visual analogies. 

In the following, we will investigate one other motemic class, detached 
from the hunting cycle, but even so, strongly referring to living in a meta- 
phoric relationship with big terrestrial animals. 


Defining motemes through visual transformations 


Mesolithic ontology centers around the relationship with, and reflec- 
tion on, “us” and “them”, or, what are the humans as a group — in 
contrast and similarity to — the animals as a group. The human mind 
thus perceived human society as some version of the animal society and 
vice versa. In the Mesolithic context this applies to the “society” of big 
game. This homological relationship, in fact a key homology, makes the 
animal person a metaphorical human and animal society a metaphor of 
the human society. 

At the outset, the metaphoric relationship with big game involves a 
human condition marked by animic conceptions and perceptions. This 
involves a kind of unity with the animals, concretized by the ‘hunting 
cycle’, involving a kind of living in which the humans are induced into 
the animal society and its rhythm. The key moteme depicts herds, or 
smaller groups pulling in the same direction. They make a group, simply 
spoken; they are together — integrated. Earlier I pointed out the somewhat 
paradoxical trait of the Late Mesolithic mind, which is the “obsession” 
with herds, a phenomenon that while somewhat contradictory would be 
a thought structure more associated with the Late Palaeolithic and Early 
Mesolithic reality. A major thesis of this work has grown from this pecu- 
liarity, a claim which forms a starting point for the study of motemic varia- 
tions: that the focus on herds, an obsession with the sociality of animals, 
is related to a new and emerging focus on human society. Ultimately this 
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focuses attention on a related matter — later to be recorded archaeologi- 
cally — of human society as a matrix of categories. This is totemism. By 
this, we confront one among several examples of the mutual relationship 
and “dependency” between two main categories of hunter-gatherer per- 
ception, that of animism versus totemism. It would seem that a typical 
animic trait is the outset for developing totemic conceptions. This issue 
will be given greater attention in Chapter 7 of this book. 

The key moteme of all Late Mesolithic rock art on the Scandinavian 
peninsula is the herd of big game. I am tempted to claim that from this, all 
begins. This marks a genuine reflection on the society of big game — in rela- 
tion to the society of humans; a meditation over the difference and similari- 
ties of society of animals versus society of humans. From this key homology 
emerge the visual analogical transformations that will be addressed in this 
section. The visual richness of many panels is immense; what is extracted 
from it in this work, follows the path of analysis derived from the modeling 
of a visual logic through which transformations and inversions are created. 


Examples of visual transformation of the key moteme 


The study of visual transformations of the herd of big game is based on the 
key homology. This implies the assumption that there must be a congruence, 
or approximation between the depiction of the human society and that of the 
animals. Not least, such correspondences must necessarily be expressed on 
the visual level. In the preceding chapter, rock art in our context was defined 
as the actions of the wild mind, or more precisely, aesthetically expressed 
reflections over the Mesolithic leitmotif, also defined as the human — big game 
enigma. These reflections take place along routes of an analogical logic on 
the visual or figurative plane. To reiterate, the analogical difference is a dif- 
ference based on similarities between the differing “parties”. As we shall see, 
the transformation of figures — and the paths of analogical transformations — is 
possible partly due to the ambiguity of figural representations. 


Vingen: example of visual transformation of the herd moteme 


The elk head pole holder, or in the Vingen context, the holders of deer heads, 
has one characteristic feature in this rock art area: the holders are not present. 
What is depicted is solely the head pole. Thus in Vingen this motif could be 
understood as having a metonymic function: the depiction of the pole “stands 
for” a depiction of a human holding it. As is the case for the herd of big game 
moteme, the deer pole comes in several stylistic versions. As touched upon 
earlier, such a quaint way of reproducing this moteme in the Vingen version 
make us question — even more so than is the case in other areas — whether it 
represents a human or a deer; yet, this question is perhaps precisely the ratio- 
nale behind the depiction. This ambiguity comes to the surface several places 
in Vingen, of which one is already mentioned (cf. Figures 4.12-4.13). The 
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Figure 4.18 Section from panel Nedste Laegda, Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane (after 
Ledgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.13.1). 


panel Naedste Laegda (Figure 4.18) consists of a few single deer and several 
deer head poles; in fact the panel displays a variation of the herd of big game 
moteme, as it contains herds of head poles. The head pole in itself represents a 
strong ambiguity — is ita human, a deer, or both? As such, however, it would 
be a tremendously effective device for expressing the analogy between the two 
“societies” — the one of big game, and that of humans. It is also to be seen as 
a mediating device. The panel could be regarded as a statement of the analogy 
between head pole holders, or herd of people — with the herd of deer. This 
analogy is even underpinned by way of style; for, at closer look, it becomes 
obvious that there is a figural similarity between the torsos of the deer and 
the heads of the poles. Turning the reproduction of the panel upside down 
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Figure 4.19 Nedste Laegda section rotated 180° and with “poles” added to the 
torsos of the deer. 


and adding sticks to the elk torsos (Figure 4.19), the depicted appearance of 
the deer become identical with the head poles. Thus, the deer poles, or the 
absent humans who carry them, are like deer; alternatively, the deer (poles) are 
both poles and humans. With this example we are provided with a concrete 
manifestation of the key homology at work in the Late Mesolithic mind. As 
argued for in the foregoing, this congruence between the “two societies” is 
a pan-Nordic phenomenon. We will go further in investigating this visual 
homology, taking a vantage point in the Alta rock art. 


From key homology to circles and graphic designs: 
starting at Kafjord Upper 


A key to the understanding of transformations of the herd-of-big-game 
moteme is found in a section from Kafjord Upper, Alta (Figure 4.20). In this 
panel, the key homology is expressed in a strikingly obvious and concrete 
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Figure 4.20 The rock art site of Kafjord, Alta, Finnmark (photo IF). 


way, which helps us understand yet other — and not immediately similarly 
obvious — transformations in the other figurative material. 

Let us focus on the part of the section including the great corral (Figure 4.21). 
This corral represent an encirclement and as such it encircles a herd of big game. 
If our focus shifts towards the left and slightly upwards, we see a group of 
humans, of which most are standing in a circle. The Kafjord panel also seems 
to offer testimony of a relationship between the two motifs, as they seem to be 
tied together by a row of human figures depicted extending from the corral 
to the area of the human circle. The composition might also offer other pictorial ties 
between the two areas, like the line of footprints from within the corral, leading 
to a smaller corral of one single animal depicted close to the area of the human 
figures. The circle of humans, I suggest, should be taken at face value, namely 
as a depiction of human society. In this way, the section displays its own visual 
version of the original homology between the society of the humans and the 
society of big game. These unique figural elements in the Kafjord panel could 
be a point of departure to reflect on the dynamics of figure making. In fact, 
I believe this panel offers us essential keys to the understanding of some core 
connections and transformations in Mesolithic rock art imagery as such. Thus, 
it is an obvious place to start, given its concrete intelligibility. 

A homology requisite is that the relationship exists through a metaphori- 
cal analogy — the community of humans is seen to be a “kind of” commu- 
nity of big game and vice versa. So, let us focus on my proposition that the 
society of humans is expressed by depicted human bodies arranged as a row 
of people in a circle. The encirclement drawn around the herd of big game 
adds a visual element to the homology “society of humans and society of 
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big game”, thus manifesting this metaphoric relationship on a visual level 
as well; the circle of people and the encirclement of a herd of big game. The 
circle could be seen to stand for “society”, either human or animal. Tenta- 
tively, I will suggest here that the circle motif primarily represents human 
society. One reason to favour this “side” of the homology is the reference 
to the encirclement as a human-made construction, and one made through 
human cooperation. The circle may thus communicate that the world of 
the humans is a world of integrity, in other words of bonds and of coopera- 
tion. By using this example I want to point out how rock art making in this 
context seems to create its own logic, a kind of visual reflection; the initial 
abstract homology between society of game and society of humans has, in 
this way, gained figural expression: this is the homology between circle and 
encirclement. As we shall see, this visual homology can be “played with” 
through an infinite number of variations. Thus, in another section of the 
Kafjord panel this motif is repeated, or if you like, varied; here a group of 
humans is arranged in a circle, creating an encirclement, around a small herd 
of big game. In this version of the circle-encirclement homology, the encircle- 
ment is not made by humans, but made up of humans. So far, the initially 
described circle of people, and this circle of human figures, as well as the 
corral, are all to be seen as expressive variants with some common origin, or 
ideas revolving around interconnected phenomena (Figure 4.22). The depic- 
tions in Figure 4.22a form a circle of people, and as such, it is related to the 
circle of people in Figure 4.22b. It is also to be seen as a circle encircling a 
small herd of big game, and in this way, it relates to the corral in Figure 4.22c. 
Through the visual homology of the circle the three motifs are related. At a 
preliminary stage, it may seem that Figure 4.22a would form the “intermedi- 
ary” connection between the two others. Consider, however, the following: in 
Figure 4.22c the animals are encircled by a fence made by people, while the 
encirclement in Figure 4.22a is made up of people. A suggestion made at this 
point is that the fence and the circle of “real” people are virtually the same 
thing. Expressed differently, the fence in the corral is, in fact, people. At some 
level, therefore, the three figures are all variations of a motif of ‘circle-of- 
people’. Stronger evidence for this contention will be demonstrated later on. 

Regarding not only the Kafjord Upper panel in its totality, but also the 
Alta rock art in general, variations of the circle are frequently depicted fig- 
ures. At this point, just one variety of this motif could be pointed out. This 
is of people carrying “mere” circles, like in examples from Ole Pedersen 
in Alta, as in the “Tennis-player” in the panel at Skavberget (Simonsen 
1958: 35-41 and Pl. LI) in Troms some 155 km to the west-southwest (Fig- 
ure 4.23). Several examples of circles on a stick, sometimes with a carrier 
are also found in Storsteinen, Alta. To the reader, these circles’ connection 
to the circle-encirclement homology might seem premature. Through the 
“analogical path” that will be demonstrated further on, it will however, 
become obvious that there are potentially several parallel analogical lines 
to follow; this fact makes it somewhat problematic to choose the place to 
“start” when demonstrating the visual transformations. Yet, after having 
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Figure 4.23 Examples from north Norwegian rock art of poles to which a circle is 
mounted. Sections from panel Ole Pedersen 1 and 9 (left and middle, 
documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2009, 2012) and detail 
of the “Tennis-player” at Skavberget, Kvaloya, Troms (right, after 
Simonsen 1958: Pl. LI). 


revealed the motemic transformations — and the variations they create — I 
hope it becomes clear how all the motemes involved, somehow, seem to be 
referring to each other. 

To continue studying visual analogical transformations we shall focus 
our attention on another figure in the Kafjord panel. In this depiction we 
see a row of human figures holding onto a ring, with one single elk-human 
tied to it (Figure 4.24), again one more variety of the circle-people motif. 
The identification of the object in the center is more problematic, but 
another version of this motif is to be found in Hjemmeluft (Figure 4.25). 
Here, four people in a similar way are holding onto a circle, with an 
unidentified dot in the center. In this version a real elk is tied to the figure. 
Another circle, this one from the Kafjord Upper panel, contains a cross, 
thus associating the motif with the solar cross of the Bronze Age (Fig- 
ure 4.26). This figure, could however be seen as a variation of the depiction 
in Figure 4.25, and “through” the latter, also to the one in Figure 4.24. 
The three figures could be regarded as one analogical path through varia- 
tions on the circle. Taking a new point of departure in the first figure 
mentioned in this paragraph, Figure 4.24, another path could be followed. 
This starts with the scooped out “dot with fringes” from Kafjord Upper 
(Figure 4.27). This cryptic figure makes no sense by itself; however, when 
considered in association with the circle of people who form the point of 
departure here — the row of people holding the ring in Figure 4.24 — the 
dot with fringes reveals itself as a simplification of the former; the fringes 
are simplified depictions of humans. What else could this figure “mean” 
other than representing a version of the motif of humans-holding-circle??° 
This path might be taken further, for from this motif there is an obvious 
relationship with another well-known motif, namely that of this panel’s 
version of the “shaman’s necklace” (Figure 4.28), which in turn brings to 
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Figure 4.24 A row of humans holding onto a circle. Section of Kafjord Upper, Alta, 
Finnmark (documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2005, trac- 
ing HV). 
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Figure 4.25 Four humans holding onto a circle. Section of Ole Pedersen 9, Alta, 
Finnmark (documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2012, trac- 
ing HV). 
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Figure 4.26 Circle composition, obviously a variation of the composition in Fig- 
ure 4.25. Detail from Kafjord Upper, Alta, Finnmark (documentation 
by Karin Tansem 2005/Alta Museum, tracing HV). 
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Figure 4.27 Scooped out dot/circle with fringes, obviously a variation of the compo- 
sition in Figure 4.24. Detail from Kafjord Upper Alta, Finnmark (docu- 
mentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2005, tracing HV). 


Figure 4.28 ‘Shaman’s necklaces’ from Kafjord Upper (left, documentation by 
Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2005, tracing HV) and from Bergbukten 1 
(photo IF), Alta, Finnmark. 
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Figure 4.29 Circles with “fringes” from Ausevik, Flora, Sogn og Fjordane (after 
Hagen 1970: Fig. 6a (sections)/Fig. 41). 


mind a number variations of this motif from other panels in the Alta rock 
art. Both versions of the circle represent a visual analogy to the many circle 
figures in the Ausevik panel far south (Hagen 1970: 61-62), in western 
Norway, especially the ones that have fringes attached (Figure 4.29). Thus, 
this is not an exclusive phenomenon of the far north. Within the frame- 
work suggested here, the sticks or fringes are seen to represent simplified 
depictions of humans in a row, this again associating depictions of human 
bodies with the circle motif. A striking point, not to be forgotten and to 
my mind strengthening this understanding, is the fact that several boat 
figures are staffed with this figural element. 

Against this background I suggest that the variation of circles is a motif 
that somehow expresses human society. Through a method of visual analog- 
ical logic, links of relationships between motifs are demonstrated. From this 
brief investigation of analogical transformations a new element appears, 
which makes the representation of “human society” stand out in a gen- 
uinely “Durkheimian” sense; namely the position that society is “more” 
than only the number of individuals, it is an objective reality, a reality 
consisting of the bonds and ties between people (Durkheim 2001 [1912]). 
The arrangement of people in a circle initially presented in this paragraph 
expresses in itself that society is not merely an aggregation of single lives, 
but also of integrity and a sense of “us”. Nothing could better express the 
notion of society proper! 

Could there be other motifs representing variations on the circle? One 
motif springs immediately to mind, namely the semi-circle. Semi-circles 
have, in fact, already been discussed, for example variations on the sha- 
man’s necklace. The semi-circle to be discussed in the following appears in 
the Kafjord Upper panel. This motif (Figure 4.30) shows a row of people — 
most of them (seven out of ten?) with big game headgear —- arranged 
together in a semi-circle. As an important digression, it is also worthwhile 
noticing that corrals depicted elsewhere in the Alta rock art area are far 
from regular circles; rather, several of them are encirclements made up 
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Figure 4.30 Half circle with row of humans attached. Several of the humans, of 
which four are obviously male, have headgear of antler. Above the half 
circle, two persons are carrying or holding up an elk-boat. Detail from 
Kafjord Upper, Alta Finnmark (documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta 
Museum 2005S, tracing HV). 


of semi-circles (Figure 4.31). The semi-circle in Figure 4.30 is made up 
of human bodies that are raising their arms upwards and holding onto a 
string, which is the line of the semi-circle. Over the semi-circle an elk-boat 
is carried in a similar fashion by two human figures. The elk-boat that is 
“flying” could be seen to underpin the relationship to the elk people of 
the semi-circle — its presence in the “center” also creates associations with 
the so far unidentified figural “dot” element in the middle of circle motifs 
referred to earlier. 

The semi-circle could also be regarded a chain or row of people. By this, I 
suggest a visual homology between circles, semi-circles and encirclements on 
the one hand, and chains of people — i.e. ‘humans-in-a-row’ — on the other. 
At this point, however, we will confront an intriguing transformation related 
to this motif. If we, at the outset, focus closely on the row of people and 
especially on the chain of upheld arms (Figure 4.32), we see that the same 


Figure 4.31 Corral in section from Bergbukten 1, Alta, Finnmark (documentation by Karin Tansem/ 
Alta Museum 2010). 
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Figure 4.32 Detail of half circle shown in Figure 4.30 (tracing HV). 


Figure 4.33 Detail of half circle shown in Figure 4.30 with lines highlighted (trac- 
ing HV). 
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Figure 4.34 Detail from corral fence in the panel from Kafjord Upper, Alta, Finn- 
mark. The part containing a ‘diamond pattern’ (left); compare with 
section of highlighted lines in Figure 4.33. Idealized version of diamond 
pattern to the right (tracing HV). 


figure is repeated over and over again. However, at one point, some figures 
seem to have “contracted”, resulting in them periodically partly overlapping. 
If we change our focus when regarding this part of the figure, and look upon 
it as a mere pattern of lines (Figure 4.33), and simultaneously look at one 
pattern appearing inside the fence of the corral in Kafjord upper (Figure 4.34 
and compare Figure 4.22c), the similarity between the contracted periods 
and this part of the fence is obvious. By way of the contraction, the repeti- 
tive depictions of elk-humans in the semi-circle may be seen as being on the 
verge of transforming into a pattern of diamond-elements. From this we are 
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Figure 4.35 Detail of the half circle shown in Figure 4.30 including highlighted lines 
in area outside of “contraction” (tracing HV). 
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Figure 4.36 Section of another part of the corral fence shown in Figure 4.34, i.e. 
the part containing a zigzag pattern. Idealized version to the right 
(tracing HV). 


led to conclude that the graphic pattern and the naturalistically depicted 
row of people are virtually the same, or alternatively, variations on a theme. 

There is however another type of transformation that could be extracted 
from this semi-circle row of elk-people. A schematization — by drawing sim- 
ple lines — of the repetitively depicted figures outside the area of contraction 
makes a zigzag pattern, as shown in Figure 4.35. I suggest this is also to 
be regarded a transformation, even if not observable in the moment of its 
transformation. This suggestion gains support when taking a closer look at 
the patterns incorporated in the Kafjord-fence; for this encirclement reveals 
both diamond and zigzag patterns (Figure 4.36). This fence, similar to other 
corrals in the Alta rock art, contains even more types of patterns. I will come 
back to this further down. 

In the preceding, I have suggested a visual homological relation between 
circles, encirclements and semi-circles. Once again, we have evidence that the 
“contents” of the circles — even when only a simple line is depicted - somehow 
relate to human figures. While linking the circle with “humanity” has been 
suggested earlier, what is new at this stage is the relationship between people 
and circle and graphic patterns. In other words, graphic patterns in circle 
figures are transformations of depicted people in a row, chained together. My 
earlier suggestion that the human-made fence represents human society this 
way becomes manifest. With this link, the meanings of the three depictions 
in Figure 4.22 - “encirclement made up of humans”, “circle of humans” 
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and “encirclement made by humans” - merge. Part of this Late Mesolithic 
concept of humanity does also seem to involve some kind of human control 
over animals. Going back to Vingen, this topic seems to be thematized in 
the earlier referred panel Naedste Laegda (cf. Figures 4.18-4.19), in which 
only two or three deer are surrounded by herds of deer poles, here probably 
referring to the human world’s seductive capacities and, ultimately, control. 

There are more visual homologies to be extracted from the Kafjord Upper 
panel internally and in relation to other panels in Alta. Having stated that the 
diamond and zigzag design is a representation of human society, we confront 
the fact that the fence in question also contain a design of vertical lines in a 
row, and sometimes arranged as two “bands”. The simple band is dominating 
design in the great animal fence of the Bergbukten 1 panel, alongside some 
smaller occurring elements of the diamond and zigzag design typical of the 
Kafjord Upper (Figure 4.37). There are few figural clues in the material to 
allow us to study the concrete transformation into the design consisting of 
the vertical lines, in other words, the “something” it would be transformed 
from, and the process of “contraction” cannot be traced. Yet, from the evi- 
dence of the origin of the diamond design and the zigzag, it seems very likely 
that this pattern of vertical lines is some form of repetitional design created 
in a similar way as was the case with the zigzag and the diamond. Bearing in 
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Figure 4.37 Examples of design patterns in the two largest fences in Alta, Finnmark. 
The row at the bottom are sections from the corral in Bergbukten 1, the 
remaining are from the Kafjord Upper corral (tracing HV). 
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mind the circle-motif’s connotations for human society — and the formerly 
demonstrated transformation from rows of people depicted as anchored to 
the circle, to the lines attached to circles in the so-called shaman necklaces — it 
is very likely that this design originates in simplified representations of human 
bodies, more precisely, of stick-people standing in a row. We are back with 
the “fringes” discussed in connection with the ‘shaman necklace’ depictions. 

Discussing what is more strictly referred to as a graphic design, the corrals 
of the Alta-material so far provides us with three representations of human 
society: the diamond and the zigzag. In addition, the Bergbukten 1 corral has 
a pattern of vertical lines. It should also be mentioned that both fences (i.e. 
Kafjord Upper and Bergbukten) additionally contain design elements that are 
difficult to define. I will return to this shortly. First, however, it is important 
to point out how the circle motif associated with the ‘shaman necklace’ also 
appears in depictions of human figures as extended versions of elk-people’s 
headgear. This figure category, that I call the kiter, so far, only exists at Kaf- 
jord Upper (Figure 4.38). As is obvious from the figure, these circles can be 
regarded as small versions of the corral fences, including two of the design 
types defined earlier. Thus, in this variety it seems as if elk-people, depicted 
with the representation of society mounted on their heads, are extensions 
of the elk-person’s body. This interesting factor could be linked to a for- 
merly mentioned element, namely how some of the other circles discussed 
are often closely accompanied by an elk figure, or alternatively an elk-human 
hybrid (cf. Figures 4.24-4.25). Taken together this once again consolidates 


Figure 4.38 ‘Kiters’ in panel at Kafjord Upper (documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta 
Museum 2005, tracing HV). 
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the association of three categories of figures, the human (society), the circle 
and the elk, once again manifesting their metaphoric relationship. In this 
connection, it should not be forgotten that the fences of the corrals in three 
other Alta panels, Bergheim 1, Ole Pedersen 1 and Bergbukten 7B, are all 
represented by a single line. They form “mere” encirclements, and as such we 
realize that this version of the fence is a variation of the circle motif, initially 
extracted from our starting point, which is the visual homology between 
people standing in circle and animals encircled. Thus, the circle is closed. 
At this point, however, the types of variations and relationships seem infinite. 
A type of circle variation that was mentioned in an early phase of this discus- 
sion, is represented as circles mounted to poles. An outstanding example of 
this is found in the Ole Pedersen 9 panel, Alta. Moreover the “Tennis-player” 
from Skavberget, Troms, is an example of such a pole being carried by a human 
(cf. Figure 4.23). This circle-motif is also depicted in the Storsteinen panel 
in Alta. Depictions combining circles and poles are indeed found at a large 
distance from Alta, in western Norway, in Ausevik, Sogn og Fjordane. The 
presence of circle figures at Ausevik adds to the number of variations of this 
motif on a general scale (Figure 4.39). The recently defined ‘kiters’, however, 
could more specifically be seen to represent the single person — obviously an elk- 
human — as a carrier of ‘society’. But then another relationship is evident: that is 
the one between poles with circles mounted on them, and poles with elk heads. 
Closing this discussion on circles, we will now return to our investigation 
of the link between human figures in a row, or chain, and the development 
of design patterns. We shall bring in evidence from other parts of our study 
area. So far, transformations have been studied comparing figural elements 
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Figure 4.39 Examples of circle imagery from Ausevik, Flora, Sogn og Fjordane (after 
Hagen, section of Fig. 9, tracing HV). Compare with Figure 4.24. 
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present within the same panel or between panels defined as belonging to 
the same phase, that is, Helskog’s (1983; 1989) Phase 1 of the Alta rock art 
which corresponds with the datings of the activities in Vingen and Nam- 
forsen Phase A (cf. Figure 2.6). As indicated in Chapter 2, I argue that a 
few of the painted localities in Telemark are to be assigned a dating to this 
period as well. Thus, turning attention to the Trontveit painting by Lake 
Nisservatn (Engelstad 1934: 66-68 and Pl. LIX; Hallstrom 1938: 468-473 
and Pl. XLVI, and see Slinning 2002: 47-53) about 1,300 km to the south, 
a finite dating does not exist, other than a conventional opinion of it belong- 
ing to the Bronze Age.*! This dating however, has no other foundation than 
mere convention. Yet in my work, having revealed a feature of transforma- 
tion appearing in the Late Mesolithic, I dare suggest, albeit tentatively, that 
this kind of transformation is a Late Mesolithic time-specific phenomenon, 
which is not only present in northernmost Norway, even if the Alta rock art 
provides superior empirical evidence. Thus, this panel by Lake Nisservatn 
depicts a row of dancing people, in fact bearing a striking resemblance 
to the dancing people in one of the panels in Alta, the Ole Pedersen 8A 
(Figure 4.40). In the Trontveit painting there is, unfortunately, a gap in 
the motif.?? Nonetheless, the composition left of the dancers seems to be a 
transformation of the chained-together dancers to the right (Figure 4.41). 
Similar to the transformation traced in the Kafjord Upper panel, it seems 
like the repetitional depictions of the same figures have transformed by 
way of a contraction that merges into the design to the left in the panel. An 
idealization of this design could be described as a band of ‘half hexagons’ 
(Figure 4.42).?> The Trontveit site is the only concrete evidence of a transfor- 
mation creating this type of design. However, the style of the dancing people 


Figure 4.40 Dancing persons in a row in panel Ole Pedersen 8A, Alta, Finnmark 
(photo IF). 
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Figure 4.41 Compositions from painted rock art site at Trontveit, Lake Nisservatn, 
Telemark (after Engelstad 1934: Pl. LIX, tracing HV). 


as well as its transformation — i.e. this special design — has references in the 
Alta material. The dancers from the Ole Pedersen 8A is already mentioned, 
but an additional close scrutiny of the patterns inherent in the fence of the 
Kafjord corral reveals that ‘half hexagons’ are present even here (Figure 
4.43). A survey of the total material in our study area also reveals that this 
design is present several other places, albeit with no direct evidence of its 
transformative history. Thus, the ‘half hexagon’ pattern is represented in 
mid-Norway at Hammer VI, Nord-Trendelag, and in a section in Vingen, 
Sogn og Fjordane, at panel Brattebakken 1 (Figure 4.44). It is also pres- 
ent in other panels of the Alta rock art than the ones just mentioned, at 
Storsteinen, and as a short chain appearing in Bergbukten 1. The latter, 
however, seems to originate in elk head poles chained together, and could 
be seen to represent a variety of this figural phenomenon (Figure 4.45). 
Having acknowledged the relatively widespread nature of ‘half hexagons’ 
throughout our study area, it should not be forgotten that frequencies in 
terms of number and places of reproductions are even more evident for the 
“plain” zigzag patterns. 


Figure 4.42 Idealized drawing of design — ‘half hexagon’ — from composition at 
Trontveit and other sites (see text for explanation, illustration by the 
author, tracing HV). 


Figure 4.43 Examples of ‘half hexagons’ as represented in the corral in Kafjord 
Upper. 


Figure 4.44 ‘Half hexagon’ pattern from Hammer, Nord-Trondelag (left, after Bakka 
1975: section of Fig. 7), and from Brattebakken, Vingen, Sogn og Fjor- 
dane (right, Laden & Mandt 2012: section of Fig. 9.9.1c). 


Figure 4.45 ‘Half hexagons’ from Alta, Finnmark: Storsteinen (left) and Bergbukten 
4B (right, documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2009, 2011). 
The latter obviously derives from a row of reindeer head poles. 
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Based on the data presented, a conclusion has already been implied. I 
thus claim that not only the circle and variations thereof represent human 
society. This is evidenced not only by the documented relatedness between 
circles on the one hand and rows and chains of depicted human figures 
and their transformation on the other, but I furthermore suggest that design 
patterns, or graphic designs, present in the Alta corral fences also represent 
human society. A point to be emphasized once again is how “the same”, or 
alternatively strongly related phenomena are expressed in what at first gaze 
seems to be clearly different motifs. Thus, in the Alta Phase 1 material we 
can observe how the following categories — the corral, the circle and graphic 
design — merge. 

Thus far, I have defined four different designs: the diamond and the zig- 
zag, the vertical lines (displayed as one or two bands), and the half hexa- 
gons. The figure shows how these patterns could be regarded as objects of 
even further transformations; as already shown the half hexagon could be 
seen to transform into a full hexagon.” The simple zigzag, however, could 
be seen “in reverse” to represent ‘half diamonds’. A simple cross could also 
be seen to represent a variant of this reduced version of the diamond pat- 
tern (Figure 4.46). Within this visual logic, the diamond and the zigzag are 
variations of the same motif, due to a common origin. A significant point 
to be taken up in later chapters is how the discerned designs are depicted 
as body fill in big game figures. At this point, it suffices to state the striking 
fact that some of the designs, especially variations over the vertical lines, 
are present in the animal bodies in the Kafjord Upper fence, as in several 
other panels in Alta. 
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Figure 4.46 Idealized versions of designs patterns present in the Alta corral fences; 
their variations and derivations (illustration by the author, tracing HV). 
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The transformations and variations presented in this section took their 
point of departure in “translating” the key homology to a visual version. 
From this it was possible to reveal visual transitions allowing me to advocate 
the thesis of visual transformations and of the variation of a theme, the circle. 
These transformations and variations also come about through a dialectic, 
or dialogue, with the moteme classes that were defined in the former section. 
As we have seen, the types of motifs discerned all represent variations of the 
key homology, however, with a clear main focus on human society. Thus, 
“new” motemes were created through transformations from the key homol- 
ogy in its visual-figural version. These motifs belong to a class of motemes 
thematizing the following topics: 


5 Human society, including compositions and motifs like: 


A chain or row of people/elk-people 
Circles and semi-circles 

Corrals 

‘Shaman necklace’ 

‘Kiter’ 

Graphic designs 


Concerning the last category, the graphic designs, it needs to be pointed 
out that our material gives reason to think that there are several ways to 
approach the origin of such patterns in Late Mesolithic rock art. The evi- 
dence from Alta combined with the transformation phenomena in rock art 
panels in other regions of the Scandinavian peninsula allows a preliminary 
definition of graphic designs in general to be understood as representations 
of human society. This preliminary definition will be supplemented with 
more evidence in the following. First, however, a final comment on the idea 
of Late Mesolithic analogical webs. 


Digression: example of a lost connection 


Before summing up the results achieved in this chapter, I feel the need to 
make a point concerning the range of this study. For, as implied already, I 
do not regard the results coming out of this approach to be exhaustive. My 
point of departure in big game figures consequently forces other depicted spe- 
cies into the background. Concerning bear imagery, this is already touched 
upon. Other species lost “under the radar” would be species of the sea: whale 
figures, which generally seem to come under the group of toothed whales 
(Odontoceti), and fish, either salmon (Salmo salar) or halibut (Hippoglos- 
sus hippoglossus). The reason why these depicted species are not included 
is, however, not only the consequence of an approach taking its point of 
departure in an exclusive human-to-big-game metaphoric connection. My 
approach addresses repetitions, transformation and variation, and ulti- 
mately visually expressed “analogical webs”. Bear figures and bear imagery 
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(e.g. footprints, dens, wanderings) certainly “stand out” in the Alta rock art, 
even if relatively few in number. On the other hand, bear figures are limited 
to northern Norway, but most importantly, there are few traces of visual 
ambiguities within this category, except for a few cases of figures of elk-bear 
hybrids. The lack of ambiguity attached to this motif group represents, in 
itself, an intriguing issue that will not be further discussed here. 

Species of the sea are even smaller in number, even if present in most 
parts of our study area. In mid-Norway, the panel at Kvennavika shows 
a series of halibut and at Honnhammeren there are paintings of what are 
probably salmon. In the Laxén main group in Namforsen, the number of 
fish depictions make up only 1 per cent of the total (Larsson & Brostr6ém 
2011: 110, and see C. Lindqvist 1994: Figs. 2.1-2.12?5) and in Vingen, a 
sea mammal of uncertain type is the lone example (Lodgen & Mandt 2012: 
Fig. 9.16.127°). In the eastern Norwegian group of hunters’ rock art, species 
of the sea number four (two fish and two seals) out of a total of 142 figures 
(Mikkelsen 1977: tab. 4.1; 1986: 136). In the panels in Skogerveien, elk 
figures outnumber other species even if the two whales do have a prominent 
position among the other figures. This panel also contains two fish figures 
of an unknown species as well as sea birds. Skogerveien is an example of 
the fact that design patterns might “cross” several species, like whales, elks 
and sea birds. In this work, a case will be made for design patterns generally. 
Therefore, species, which at the outset seem to be falling “under the radar” 
will naturally form part of the discussion, when depicted with body fills of 
a specific graphic design. Similar to what was the case with bears, figures of 
the sea are too few in number to provide anything other than only limited 
possibilities for investigating an analogical logic. The few that exist can very 
seldom be unambiguously identified. Still, there are exceptions to this. The 
Storsteinen panel in Alta as well as a section in Lax6n in Namforsen con- 
tains what I regard to be motifs of human-salmon hybrids. There is also one 
example of a clear visual analogy between species of the sea and humans. 
Such a connection is present in the Kafjord Upper panel, and relates to the 
circle to which human figures seem to be attached, reproduced earlier as 
Figure 4.24. Another version of this motif, including a larger part of the 
motifs’ surroundings, shows two figures of a fish or a sea mammal depicted 
nearby (Figure 4.47). The caudal fins of the two mammals no doubt bear a 
resemblance to the legs of the people that are attached to the circle. From 
this visual similarity - in other words the Y-shape that characterizes both 
human legs and the sea mammals’ fins - it would be reasonable to think of an 
existing analogical connection between humans and whales. But this Y-shape 
is also used for the figural shape of the headgear of the elk-human depicted 
close to the circle! From what has been demonstrated, this is the origin of the 
zigzag pattern that can be extracted from elk-people in a row. The additional 
visual link to the fins of species of the sea reveals obscure areas of analogical 
webs, which to us is probably a lost connection, however certainly one that 
existed in the minds of Mesolithic people. 
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Figure 4.47 Section from Kafjord Upper, Alta, Finnmark, showing the circle repro- 
duced in Figure 4.24, but including more of the composition’s pictorial 
milieu. 


The origin of graphic design: contraction and simplification 
of repeated and “accumulated” figures 


The formation of graphic designs could be explained in other words than 
just ‘transformation’. What was witnessed in the preceding was evidence of 
alteration from ‘naturalist’’’ figures of human beings to a design made up of 
contracted and/or simplified versions of the constitutive human figures. To 
my knowledge, no scholar of Nordic hunters’ rock art has so far identified 
this type of natural origin of design patterns. Interestingly however, Leroi- 
Gourhan touched upon this phenomenon in his studies of Palaeolithic cave 
art. In a text to an illustration, he refers to “geometricisation by the reduc- 
tion of the figure to its principal traits.” And moreover, “[o]nce involved in 
this, another world is opened up leading to abbreviated symbols which come 
close to elements of ideographic character” (Leroi-Gourhan 1982: Fig. 4.3, 
italics mine). It seems like Leroi-Gourhan did not pursue this phenomenon 
further; anyhow, his description of it as of an opening to “another world” 
certainly gains my seal of approval. 
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Conclusion on graphic designs in Alta 


By way of examples from Alta, a number of visual abbreviations were dem- 
onstrated, in turn leading to transformations to specific graphic designs. This 
represents only one type of visual analogical and transformative logic. As 
we saw, the developments of designs out of contraction and simplification 
demand a row or chain of human figures. In this way, the transformative pro- 
cess into four principal types of design could be followed: the diamond, the 
zigzag, the vertical lines and the half hexagons. It could be noted, however, 
that the zigzag and diamond are closely related, as both could be traced back 
to chains of human heads adorned with elk antlers. The diamond relates 
to a contracted version of the repetitions of this row, whereas the zigzag is 
related to a simplification of the non-contracted version. Moreover, it was 
stated that the zigzag could be regarded as a “cutoff” version of two rows 
of diamonds on top of each other or, as expressed earlier as ‘half diamonds’. 
In line with this, a full hexagon design could be seen as easily evolving from 
the ‘half hexagon’ that was traced back from the chain of dancing human 
figures. Additionally, the simple cross could be seen as a second variety of the 
half diamond. In sum, the four principal designs, when regarded with their 
probable area of variation, expand to six to eight types of graphic designs 
(cf. Figure 4.46). 

The Alta rock art contains more types of graphic designs. The final designs 
decided upon here are the ones that are recognized to have a creation story to 
be explained in the manner of Leroi-Gourhan, or alternatively as “contrac- 
tion and simplification of repeated and accumulated figures”. In the case of 
Vingen, we shall recognize the aptness of the term “accumulation”. 


The origin of the Ausevik-Vingen graphic design 


Concerning Vingen, I have earlier referred to the ambiguity between deer 
and head poles inherent in some deer figures in this rock art area. As was 
exemplified by Figure 4.13, some substantial lines, or “building-blocks” of 
deer figures, are in fact deer poles: this concerns the type of head poles often 
referred to as hooks. Principally this is a variation of another prominent 
feature, occurring on the panel Naedste Laegda, where the torsos of the deer 
are closely reminiscent of the heads of another type of head poles in Vingen 
(cf. Figures 4.18-4.19). This style of body outline, albeit depicted with body 
fill, is also characteristic of the panel Elva (Lodoen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 
9.14.1a—b). In the following I will demonstrate how graphic designs could 
also have been developed from deer head poles, both of the hook type, as 
well as the ones depicted in slightly different fashions, like simple angles (cf. 
discussion earlier on “side categories” to this kind of tool). 

At the outset, the simple vertical line pattern is, as in Alta, also present 
in Vingen. In western Norway, it might thus “mean” exactly the same as in 
the north. Its presence in Vingen could tentatively be understood as being 
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reproduced on background of it being a design prevailing in the Mesolithic 
communities at large. “Elsewhere” could be Alta, as its rock art indirectly 
displays a transformation history of the vertical line pattern. Suggesting a 
direct Alta connection could be tempting. Using Bakka’s (1973) character- 
ization of the earliest phase in Vingen, the Hammaren phase, deer of this 
phase have body fill in form of vertical line patterns; in one case this pattern 
also appears in combination with the cross typical of Alta, which is one of 
two variants of the ‘half diamond’ (Bakka 1973: Fig. 4.8). One could see the 
design in these animals as representing a shared symbolic world with people 
of the far north. The implicit scenario is thus one of exchange and actual 
physical meetings over large geographical distances between groups from 
different regions. The basic position of this work is not alien to such lines 
of thought — quite the contrary. While not ruling out this possibility, I will 
now present another, or rather parallel probability, which does not exclude 
but could be seen in combination with the idea of a common symbolic uni- 
verse. This path of transformation — local to Vingen (and Ausevik) — will be 
investigated in the following. As we shall see, this path not only explains the 
origin of the vertical line pattern in this area, but also other design elements 
typical of this great site. 

Depictions of hooks that are piled together - and partly superimposed on 
each other — are shown in Figure 4.48. From the depicted figures, it is obvi- 
ous how this piling together of deer poles could be conceived of as a trans- 
formative movement which produces various patterns, or ‘accumulations’ 
of lines. These patterns, I contend, are clearly reminiscent of a large bulk of 
the body fill patterns in Vingen. I have earlier pointed out the near relation- 
ship between deer depictions and poles, and the phenomenon that some deer 
seem to be made up of deer head poles. Another aspect of this phenomenon 
is illustrated in Figure 4.49. This is one among more** examples in Vingen 
of dome-shaped forms appearing in the back area, or as in this case, by the 
neck of deer. Such domes most obviously represent deer head poles “sticking 
up” from behind the animal body. Thus, the heads of the deer head poles 
are showing, while the “legs” of the poles are hidden behind the animal. 
This again express a visual connection between deer head poles and deer. 
Moreover, and more importantly, different versions of accumulated hook 
parts obviously forms the body fill of the animals. This large deer depiction 
from Vingeneset contains a patchwork, or rather a collage of accumulated 
lines. The bow-shaped line bundles in particular can be traced back to the 
head parts of deer head poles. In the case of the Vingeneset deer, the closest 
and most direct connection to this visual element appears just “behind” the 
neck of the animal. I regard this visual relationship as obvious; and whenever 
the line bundles form more or less straight angles, they are reminiscent of 
a variety of pole depictions in Vingen,”? in which the head is marked by a 
straight angle. Not so obvious, yet quite reasonable after having discerned 
this visual connection, could be to see line bundles that are straight and 
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Figure 4.49 Deer depiction from Vingeneset, Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane; see text for 
description (after Ladoen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.16.4d). 


slightly bent as representing the leg part of the deer head poles (compare also 
Figures 4.48-4.49 internally). 

Collages, or patchworks, of bundles of bow-shaped, angled and straight 
lines can be recognized as characteristic of the Vingen graphic design par 
excellence. This design characterizes the great bulk of deer depictions in this 
area (cf. Figure 4.5c) and is typical in the panels of Hardbakken and Bratte- 
bakken (Figure 4.50), as well as at Kalrabisteinen (Bakkane 3), Leitet, Vingen- 
eset and even Elva. This design could be described as a collage of line bundles, 
and seems to represent the peak of development — or “refined” version — of 
body fill design in Vingen. In fact, it seems to be characteristic of the region, 
considering that this design is also typical of the Ausevik site, about 30 km to 
the south-southwest (Figure 4.51). As explained in the preceding, the defini- 
tion of this design principally embraces most designs in Ausevik and Vingen, 
with the exception of patterns interpreted as representing visiting groups (cf. 
Chapter 10). It thus includes four out of five varieties of types of inner mark- 
ings defined by Walderhaug (2000: 293), even if her ‘weave pattern’*° more 
than any variety represents the design par excellence as defined earlier. 


Figure 4.50 Deer depictions from Brattebakken in Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane with 
typical Vingen design (photo IF). 


Figure 4.51 ‘The collage of line bundles’ in deer depiction and geometrical form, 
Ausevik, Sogn og Fjordane (photos IF). 
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Vingen also displays patterns that cannot be traced back to deer head poles. 
As implied earlier, the designs at Vingen, like at any other major rock art 
site, belonged to a common Mesolithic symbolic system. Moreover, it seems 
like this “refined” Vingen design type in several cases is a collage which also 
includes design elements of the Nordic Mesolithic world at large. I will return 
back to this topic in Chapter 5, but more particularly in Chapter 6. 


A Late Mesolithic ‘motemic geography’ 


In the Scandinavian Late Mesolithic regions, areas or even sites of rock 
art display a style of its own. The concept of the moteme does not take 
these kinds of differences into account, but produces its results from what 
I have recognized to be a general Mesolithic leitmotif. The invention and 
enquiry into every panel’s contents of motemes (Table 4.1 and see full list of 
motemes in catalogue at www.hf.uio.no/iakh/personer/vit/ingrifu/motemes- 
in-mesolithic-rock-art.pdf) provides a device for description of a motemic 
geography (Figure 4.52), that is, the features of geographic distribution of 
motemes in Late Mesolithic rock art on the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The regional features appearing call for some comments of which the most 
obvious, if not surprising, fact is how the Alta Phase 1 rock art includes the 
entire motemic variability. This fact may be considered as some kind of tau- 
tology, since the very idea of motemic variation originates in the Alta Phase 
1 rock art. Certainly, the invention of motemes and the concept of motemic 
variation would not be possible without knowledge of this material. No 
doubt this rock art area represents something very special. The question 
addressing why Alta Phase 1 contains “it all” is intriguing and encourages 
consideration of this area’s role as a meeting place and crossing point gen- 
erating a genuine ritual creativity. Moreover, it challenges an unconscious 
assumption among us, namely the idea that inventions must originate in the 
south from where it spreads to the north. Whatever the case might be, the 
Alta rock art Phase 1 can be considered as the point from which descriptions 
of the other two great rock art areas will follow. Thus comparing Namforsen 
to Alta Phase 1, “presences and absences” in comparison to the latter appear; 
the primary group of motemes that were defined is richly represented in 
Namforsen. These are the ones thematizing the hunting cycle, and more 
specifically big game, their parallel world, their return and human mediation 
of, and confrontation with, this other world and its beings. There is how- 
ever one exception: hunting scenes are totally lacking in Namforsen. There 
is one elk figure with an arrow depicted on its torso, but this composition 
most probably does not belong to the Late Mesolithic. Thus, the Alta rock 
art is the only area containing hunting scenes. Still Namforsen and Alta are 
similar with respect to the first group of motemes (cf. motemic classes 1-4). 
The strong presence of elk-boats, and imagery connected to elk ambiguity in 
general, underscores the similarity between the two rock art areas. Moreover, 
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Figure 4.52 ‘A motemic geography’ including the eastern Norwegian group of rock 
art and the three large rock art areas Alta, Vingen (with Ausevik) and 
Namforsen (illustration by the author, tracing AJN). 


Figure 4.52 (Continued) 
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the two great rock art areas both contain the complex types of confrontation 
motemes. However, a most striking “absence” in Namforsen in relation to 
Alta phase 1 is the almost total lack of motemes thematizing human society. 
The possible exception to this overwhelming impression should still be men- 
tioned; in panel D10-11 (Larsson & Brostrém 2011: 20), a row or chain of 
three or four human beings “liable” to transform to a pattern is depicted. 
Close to this composition is a circle-like motif that possibly could be taken to 
represent a small corral. Otherwise, there are one or perhaps two elks with 
body fill in Namforsen, but again, this composition is not part of the period 
examined here (see comment on this by Hallstrém 1960: 332). 

One could argue that human society is present in the rows of people staff- 
ing the many elk-boats in Namforsen. This is the type of moteme in which 
rows of stick people depictions actually occur at this site. On the other hand, 
human figures are otherwise always depicted as operating on their own. 
Mainly two types of human figures can be singled out: ambiguous people and 
“plain” people. Concerning the last category, an interesting feature appears 
when regarding the panels containing the great herds of elks. Thus in the 
Not6n panel (Figure 4.53) as well as in the panel depicted in Figure 4.5, a 
number of human figures are depicted among the elks. These people are not 
grouped together, but mixed in with the elks; they do not carry any weapon 
or object, and neither do they seem to be engaged in any kind of activity. 
Rather they stand still with their hands stretched out. This passive posture 
gives the impression that the humans are surrendering to the animal forces. 
Moreover, the mix of single human figures “here and there” among the 
animals expresses a total human immersion with the elk herd. This kind of 
human immersion with the elk could be said to be repeated in the elk-boat 
moteme, in cases where this swimming elk’s belly is staffed with people and 
elk-people as well as “plain” elks. Whether this represents a Namforsen 
style of representing human society could certainly be a point of discussion. 
However, the general impression of “immersion”, or imbrication, with the 
animal world - either within a herd or an elk boat — really does not suggest 
the same focus on human sociality as is the case in Alta Phase 1. Once again 
it should be mentioned that Namforsen otherwise is poor, or totally bereft, 
of circle imagery and of graphic designs. 

Comparing Namforsen to Alta Phase 1 and Vingen, it appears that the 
former also lacks a central element of the two others; Alta phase 1 and 
Vingen both contain motifs expressing the control of animal herds. In Alta 
this is first and foremost communicated through corrals, while in Vingen it 
is expressed through the arrangement of deer head poles. One example of 
this can be given with reference to Figure 4.18, in which a few red deer are 
surrounded by a herd of head poles. This can be seen as a variant of the prin- 
ciple of encirclement of animals and expresses control. Another example 
could be where a herd of head poles is confronting one deer only. In this 
panel, the one deer certainly meets a stronger party, and would practically 
be overwhelmed and powerless. Still, it should be admitted that a version of 
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Figure 4.54 Two versions of a ‘complex confrontation’ between ambiguous beings 
(elk-people, head poles, elk-boat) and one single big game. Detail from 
panel in Lax6n, Namforsen, Angermanland (above, after Larsson & 
Brostrém 2011: 31) and detail from the panel Teigen, Vingen, Sogn og 
Fjordane (below, after Lodgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.7.1a). 


the same confrontation moteme is present in Namforsen (Figure 4.54 upper 
section), in the elk-boat — staffed with people, elk-poles and elks — confronting 
one elk. Both motifs contain a single big game animal on the one hand con- 
fronting a number of ambiguous persons on the other. Perhaps the control 
element of the second Vingen example should not be taken too far. In any 
case, the comparing of the two motemes reproduced in Figure 4.54 illustrates 
the fact that the difference between seduction of game and controlling it is 
blurry. This is not to say that lines of demarcation between moteme types 
are to be torn down. I still contend that corrals and other expressions of 
encirclement do communicate control, more than in cases of seduction. Yet 
this example demonstrates an area of transition, both with respect to hunting 
practice, as well as to visual practice. For as stated earlier, there is a blurry 
line of demarcation between taking control of solitary game, or a herd, and 
the techniques used to lure the animal. Simultaneously there is a blurry divid- 
ing line between confrontations between big game and ambiguous human 
persons on the one hand, and strictly taking control on the other. For even if 
promoting the circle as an idiom of full (encircled) control - and of humanity 
and human society — it should be remembered that the design in the corral 
fences in Alta partly are transformations of elk-people in a circle/row! In 
this way we confront the fact that visual transformations are possible due 
to visual ambiguities. Thus, blurry lines between figure categories, even if 
sometimes disturbing, should not be a problem but be conceived of as the 
very raison d’étre of analogical reasoning. Without blurriness and ambigui- 
ties a visual analogical logic would not be possible as a modus operandi of 
the Mesolithic people, and neither would it be possible to make it an object 
of study thousands of years later. 
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Continuing our comparison of Alta Phase 1 with Vingen, it can easily be 
stated that the latter also represents a place of great variability in motemes. 
Both of the two moteme groups are represented; however, similar to Nam- 
forsen, hunting scenes are lacking, even if rich in other confrontation motemes. 
In striking contrast to Namforsen, however, Vingen contains a large element 
of graphic designs depicted as body fill. Thus, even if Vingen lacks what 
can clearly be defined as variations of a circle, motemes thematizing human 
society are central here. Moving on to Vingen’s nearby rock art site Ausevik, 
we witness a high frequency of circle variations. One type can perhaps be 
described as simple, showing parallel circles. This type is liable to be mixed 
with the so-called vulva figures of Vingen. In Anders Hagen’s (1970) work, 
presenting the Ausevik material in full, these circles are suggested to represent 
spirals influenced by Bronze Age imagery. Now that the age and context of 
Ausevik is set to the Late Mesolithic, meaning that it is roughly simultaneous 
with Alta Phase 1, the context of circle imagery related to the key homology 
is a more relevant connection to be made. 

Having briefly discussed the motemic similarities and differences between 
the three great rock art areas, the regions containing a group of smaller 
sites also demands comment. Beginning in the eastern Norwegian rock art 
area (Engelstad 1934; Mikkelsen 1977; 1981; 1986) it can immediately 
be stated that graphic designs in the shape of body fills are consistently 
reproduced in this region. Moreover, the herd moteme, most probably of 
elks, is present in almost all of the sites. Apart from this, the motemic 
variation is rather poor; the parallel worlds are not present other than in 
a few depictions of ‘upside downs’ and diverging animals. There are no 
complex confrontations, only the ones labeled as ‘simple’. Thus the eastern 
Norwegian group contains mainly three motemes; the solitary game motif, 
the herd of big game and graphic designs. Interestingly still, the Askollen 
elk (cf. Figure 5.2) has antlers shaped like a staffed boat.*! If not directly 
an elk-boat, this is still a boat attached to an elk figure, and should — while 
also representing the solitary elk — be regarded a variation of the elk-boat 
moteme. This could mean a possible northern connection, more precisely 
to the Alta rock art. The “bird-shaped” feet of this elk is also present in big 
game figures at the Bergbukten 4B panel in Alta, Finnmark. Such a possible 
northern connection is also present in the male elk from Mollerstufossen 
(Figure 4.55). The antler of this elk is depicted as a semi-circle with stick 
people, or “fringes” attached to it; this is reminiscent of the simple versions 
of shamans’ necklaces in Alta. 

The very short version of a Late Mesolithic motemic geography would be 
the following: today’s Norway, i.e. the eastern, western, mid and northern 
parts - albeit with regional motemic variability — displays a common focus 
on herds of game (and in some regions also the hunting cycle) as well as 
on human society. This stands in contrast to Namforsen in Sweden, which 
focuses on herds (and the hunting cycle), but lacks the motemes of human 
society. 
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Figure 4.55 Elk depiction in section from panel at Mellerstufossen, Nordre Land, 
Buskerud (photo IF). 


It is the generally prominent presence of repetitions — especially of the 
solitary animal and not least the herd of big game — which allows me to sug- 
gest the existence of a Mesolithic leitmotif. A thesis of this work is that the 
advent of the herd motif reflects a human focus on society. Part of this mental 
historical conjuncture would be the increased focus on social categorization. 
In relation to this, a last, but intriguing point to be made is that Alta Phase 2 
not only “loses” its immense variability in visual expression, but contains 
no traces of the motemes relating to human society and is generally poor 
in human depictions. Thus, in this phase, which covers the Early Neolithic, 
the motemic portfolio in Alta resembles more the one of Namforsen during 
both phases (i.e. A and B1). 


The meaning of rock art 


In this chapter, I have defined northern European hunters’ rock art by way 
of motemes, which are suggested to be visual reflections originating in a 
Mesolithic leitmotif. Through discerning the types and groups of motemes — 
in various ways seen to thematize different aspects of the human-big game 
relationship — a device was created to analyze this body of material. More- 
over, this device was used to bring forward geographical patterns of simi- 
larities and differences in motemic expression. Despite these geographical 
differences, I see rock art makers of all regions to be somehow integrated, 
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through the leitmotif and its common realizations in the key moteme. As 
will be demonstrated in Chapters 6 and 9, northern hunters’ rock art — even 
if displaying typically local styles and graphic designs of regional origins — 
contains elements that certainly connect the regions. The closing section of 
this chapter will, however, focus on the general and principal aspects of the 
moteme concept. 


Repetitions, transformations and variations over the leitmotif 


The motemic concept has revealed to us that rock art is a visual medium 
of repetitions, variations and transformations of the leitmotif. Rock art, in 
this context, is a visual medium of mytho-logic that on a general level the- 
matizes and mediates between the society of humans and that of game. The 
motemes of rock art generally represent repetitions, or repetitional devices of 
the mind, relating to what is basically the same theme. Certainly, the moteme 
analysis reveals the fact that this rock art contains repetitions of a limited 
number of motemes. Now, pointing out that Late Mesolithic rock art gener- 
ally displays a large number of repetitions should not be taken to mean the 
absence of a creative dynamic; as hopefully demonstrated in the foregoing, 
our material displays novel intellectual forces. These forces are manifest in 
the fact that the repetitive movements of rock art making imbues what can be 
called motemic variation. This happens when the moteme appears in another 
version than the “original”. An example of variation over the herd of big 
game moteme is represented in ‘the herd of deer head poles’. Another general 
example of motemic variation could be the many versions of the confronta- 
tion moteme. Thus, the idea of confrontation between the two worlds may 
be displayed in versions including confronting parties that are everything 
from “plain” human and “plain” big game as well as the entire scale of 
unresolved identities in between. In addition, one party of the confrontation 
might represent a moteme when regarded in isolation. The nearest example 
of this is when the confrontation scene contains the mentioned transcendent 
identities; another would be when the one party represents a herd. 
Human-big game ambiguities must have played an essential part in real 
life, as part of hunting strategies as well as in rituals. Expressing these ambi- 
guities in rock art, however, provided an opportunity of its own for thinking 
about — meditating and mediating — on the “never-to-be-resolved” human- 
game relationship. “Ambiguities” in the context of this rock art, however, 
have two referents. The one meaning refers to what has been defined as 
ambiguous identities in this chapter: elk-boats, elk-humans/anthropomorphs, 
head pole holders — and their depictions. The other type of ambiguity oper- 
ates on a purely visual level, and is connected to a different type of motemic 
variation; for instance when a motif is simplified, or visually “bent”, like 
in motifs where human figures holding onto a circle appear as a circle with 
fringes. Through the many versions of the circle motif, we have seen how 
such movements seem to have created new visual ideas, again creating the 
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outset for other visual products. Similarly, this happens when repetitive 
depictions of people are abbreviated and/or “contract” into a graphic pat- 
tern. Thus, this other type of ambiguity is “purely visual”; it is a special case 
of motemic variation, namely that of motemic transformation. As demon- 
strated earlier, circle variations and graphic designs have a common origin 
but represent different paths of analogical reasoning. This kind of visual 
logic is, to a lesser extent than depictions of elk-human ambiguities, bound 
to real life, but seems to operate as a pure device for intellectual excursions. 
It creates a logic of its own. 

Rock art compositions are good to think with. As such they are innovative 
repetitions within a “closed system”. What is here defined to be motemic 
variation represents the creativity of the wild mind. We have seen that the 
Alta rock art in particular, displays an extraordinary creativity. To my mind, 
this creativity had its peak on the Kafjord Upper panel. Another panel show- 
ing great creativity would be Storsteinen. This panel is not examined in more 
detail here for two reasons. First the creativity seems to have been so extreme 
that most figures are superimposed; thus it is hard to study transformations. 
Second, a great bulk of its depictions are probably younger than the time 
zone examined in this work. Other panels in Alta do indeed show creativ- 
ity, as do the other two great rock art areas. Measuring degrees of creativity 
would be a dead end. Yet what could be addressed is why the eastern Nor- 
wegian group of rock art stands out, to such a degree, as being so monotone 
in comparison to rock art areas of other regions. This is not a competition 
as to which panel on the Scandinavian peninsula is to be classified as “the 
wildest” in a positive sense. Nonetheless, the type of creativity that Kaf- 
jord represents is amazing; through the transformations that can almost be 
directly observed, this panel certainly exhibits brilliance, indeed it represents 
the “free play of thought” par excellence, or alternatively, the wild mind in 
extraordinary action. 


Mirror play and chiasms 


In this chapter, the compositions of Mesolithic hunters’ rock art have gener- 
ally been defined as repetitions related to a leitmotif. From the vantage point 
of Alta it has been possible to regard the rock art of the entire peninsula as 
being internally related through a common origin. Another way of express- 
ing my position would be by stating that the motemes of Scandinavian hunt- 
ers’ rock art all are, somehow, referring to each other. 

The play of mirrors is but one metaphor used by Lévi-Strauss to describe 
mythical thinking. Quoting from the closing section of The Savage Mind 
(1966), Wiseman explains this metaphor in the following way: 


Lévi-Strauss defines ‘wild’ thinking as a mode of thought in which ‘man 
and the world mirror each other’. This notion is further developed in a 
key metaphor that Lévi-Strauss uses to characterize the manner in which 
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the world is apprehended by means of two mirrors placed on oppo- 
site walls, positioned in such a way that they do not exactly face each 
other. What these mirrors reflect is a multitude of partial images, none 
of which reveals the room and its contents in their entirety, but which 
show groups of objects in certain constant relationships. 

(Wiseman 2007: 133, italics mine) 


Amerindian myths can be seen to mirror each other. However, by the 
“oblique” way described in the quotation they also in a way “comment” 
upon each other. Such referential or commenting movements are principally 
infinite, as is the play with mirrors (Schmidt 2008: 162). Variations and trans- 
formations of compositions in rock art could be regarded in a similar way. 
Thus, this analogy suits the motemic concept perfectly; a class of motemes 
“mirrors” other motemes, however, not with full overlap. Motemes form 
comments upon other motemes and this way the totality of motemic classes 
represent “groups of objects in certain constant relationships” (cf. previous 
quotation). 

Referring to last chapter’s discussion of the concept of chiasm, we remem- 
ber how this operates as a key metaphor in several strands of Lévi-Strauss’s 
thinking. A chiasm can be explained as a relationship of inverse reflection 
and is the aesthetic figure, or structure behind the relationship between wild 
and domestic/scientific thinking - or bricoleur versus engineer. While the 
engineer makes events out of structures — like investigating an incident, mat- 
ter or case through the structure of a scientific formula — the bricoleur creates 
structures out of pieces and incidents. Thus, the two modes of thinking repre- 
sent each other’s inverse mirror. The chiasm is an excellent device to explain 
oppositional differences that are not mutually exclusive, but even internally 
dependent. Later in this book I will argue that the chiasmic structure may 
help us clarify the relationship between animism and totemism. At this point 
I will shortly suggest how the chiasmic figure may reveal some additional 
aspects of motemic mirroring. Again, these are aspects connected to the level 
in which visual logic operates on its own terms, in other words, purely intel- 
lectually and purely visually expressed chiasmic inversions. 

So, what may visual chiasms in this context involve? Tentatively it could 
be attributed to the transformational movements that, so to speak, turn the 
outside in. Such a movement takes place when a row of ‘naturalist’ figures of 
people, or elk-people, is transformed into graphic design — in turn depicted 
within the confinements of a corral fence” or an animal body. This turning 
inside of graphic patterns is not only a play with the opposition between 
human society and society of big game; it expresses the taking over of cul- 
ture (humans) over nature (animals). Thus the animals are adorned with the 
representations of human society. As a general type of composition in our 
study area — that is, herds of elks or other big game whose bodies are filled 
with graphic designs — it might actually in turn be seen to be an inverse mir- 
ror of, for instance, the herd moteme’s reproduction in the Not6n panel in 
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Figure 4.56 A group of humans encircled, detail from Kafjord Upper (documentation 
by Karin Tansem / Alta Museum 2005, tracing HV). 


Namforsen. Here, people are depicted in their ‘naturalist’ state among the 
elks, however outside of animal bodies. 

This outside-inside-dynamics could be seen to be a general feature of Late 
Mesolithic Scandinavian hunters’ rock art, and several concrete examples 
could be given. Lastly, however, two other instances of exemplary value 
will be brought forward. The first is from Kafjord Upper, and is part of 
the many circle variation present in this panel. The general momentum of 
circle variation, as we know, is the encircling of animals by humans; either 
rows of people in circles or semi-circles or their transformation into a cor- 
ral or a mere circle. Yet, in this figure the roles are changed (Figure 4.56). 
Here a circle, or small corral, encloses a group of human figures, and thus 
represents an inverse mirror of the “original” moteme. For the sake of this 
example, the great corral in the same panel could be seen to form a chiasmic 
reflection of this composition. In line with what was contended earlier one 
could, however, argue that the animals of the corral represent human society 
through their decorated bodies (cf. Figure 4.22c). Still, this does not alter 
the fact that they are depicted as animals. Simultaneously, they express an 
ambiguous relationship — are these figures really representations of animals, 
or is it really human society that is reproduced? Would it, in fact be exactly 
the same as depicting a group of humans, as is the case in Figure 4.56? The 
answer would be both a ‘yes’ and a ‘no’ — or, better, if not representing the 
same thing they are nearly so. And it is here where we once again confront 
the fact that ambiguity is essential in analogical logic. Chiasmic relationships 
could be seen as a special case of this kind of logic. In its visual version it 
concerns an inside-outside dynamic. The relationship between the enclosed 
people in opposition to the “dressed” animals would be that both parties 
are enclosed inside a circle. The mirror reflection is expressed by the fact 
that both are fenced by the representation of human society (circle, corral); 
human society encircling humans and human society encircling big game 
animals. The inversion resides within the ambiguity of the latter; not only 
are they enclosed by culture, but the confinements of their bodies are also 
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“inside-representations” of human society. In comparison to the “simple” 
inside-outside movement described in the preceding paragraph — the one 
about human society (outside) transforming into graphic design depicted 
within confinements (inside) — we see how this example could be regarded as 
a double chiasm. Thus, like in the play of mirrors, repetitions of the Meso- 
lithic leitmotif seem to include infinite creative variations. 

The second and last example is extracted from Vingen, and relates to what 
according to consensus, and as was originally suggested by Bakka (1973: 
Fig. 4.3), are seen to represent vulvas. Similar vulva figures are present in the 
Storsteinen panel in Alta. Not disregarding that this organ in itself incorpo- 
rates the threshold between inside and outside, we shall see how it is involved 
in the inside-outside movements at other levels. My example is extracted 
from three sections involving the vulva (Figure 4.57). The first represents 
a vulva outside of its natural bodily context; the second is a human depic- 
tion with a delineated vulva. The latter represents the inside. Together they 
reflect an inside-outside opposition. The veritable chiasmic reflection reveals 
itself when regarding the human figure in the third section. Here, the vulva, 
or rather the double vulva, forms the outer contours of a human body. The 
chiasmic structure could be explained as the relationship between ‘vulva’ to 
‘person with vulva’ to ‘vulva personified’, and provides one more example 
of an inverse reflection. 

Concerning the last example it may be argued that it merely represents the 
principle of the inside-outside, without being connected to a specific moteme. 
Apart from this, however, the vulva-person does not only make a referent 
to itself, but also to a graphic design defined earlier in this chapter. For, if 


Figure 4.57 Variations on the vulva; vulva, human with vulva and ‘vulva-human’ 
(left: Bakka 1973: Fig. 3(1); middle: Bakka 1973: Fig. 2 / Lodoen & 
Mandt 2012: 9.11.3e; and right: Ladgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.16.15a). 
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Figure 4.58 ‘Diamond-human’ from Ausevik (photo IF). 


slightly contracted, they create a version of the diamond pattern. This sug- 
gested relationship may seem farfetched, and perhaps it is. Still it may not 
be so, and this possibility is strengthened when regarding a human depiction 
from the rock art site Ausevik (Figure 4.58). The very outline of the entire 
figure, and not only its torso, is made up of a diamond pattern. Thus, both 
human figures could be conceived as representing ‘diamond people’. The 
possible relationship between vulvas and diamond patterns will be taken up 
for further discussion in Chapter 6. 


Hunters’ rock art and music 


In this work, rock art and rock art making are defined as visual products of 
mythic thinking. Alternatively, it is a visual medium of mytho-logic which 
most probably is produced at ritual occasions.*? Moreover rock art consists 
of ‘motemes’ that are visual scenes of thematization over a leitmotif. The 
moteme is to be regarded as the basic structural unit of rock art composi- 
tions. Introducing and using this concept does not, however, exclude the 
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existence of other structural units “over” the motemic level. Quite the con- 
trary, it rather implies such a level. I would however contend that “stories” 
present in rock art panels do not represent such a level; wandering bears and 
persons walking on snowshoes are principally nothing more than scenes. 
Accordingly — and to use a Fennoscandian example outside our study area — 
the composition of a skier hunting an elk in a panel from New Zalavruga 4, 
northwest Russia (Gjerde 2010a: cover page), is to be regarded a hunting 
scene, in other words a mere hunting moteme, yet in an “extended” ver- 
sion. To make my point clear, I believe there might be a structure above the 
motemic level, however, not in the shape of illustrated versions of myths. 
Gjerde’s approach to a landscape structure, however, works agreeably on 
a structural level “over” the motemic base. I believe this method of micro- 
landscape works, first because it truly revealed a real structure underlying 
rock art making, and second, because it does not make any claim that rock 
art compositions are visual narratives. Whichever way this may be, my 
main point here is that the concept of moteme and motemic variation is an 
approach that works methodically on its own. It reveals the many variations 
in space. So, even if the motemic concept implies a structural level above, 
this level will not be pursued in this work. The fuller reason for this was 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Expounding the motemic concept provides us with an understanding of 
rock art that, if accepted, in some respect is exhaustive. Recognizing that 
my approach does not capture the entire analogical web of the Mesolithic 
mind, I have earlier expressed that this concept is mot to be seen as exhaus- 
tive. So, when at this point claiming that it may be so, in some sense, this is 
with reference to the fact that the motemic concept captures a basic struc- 
ture underlying the large bulk of rock art products on the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Certainly the leitmotif underlying the motemes would form the 
leitmotif in Mesolithic mythic narratives as well. Thus, if we had access 
to real Mesolithic myths, and were to analyze their mythemic structures, 
we would probably find that a large part of them related to the Mesolithic 
leitmotif, as it is defined here. From the same leitmotif at least two strands 
of mythical logic would have originated: mythic narratives and rock art 
(motemes). I consider this origin in a common leitmotif to form the basic 
relationship between rock art and myths. Again we are talking about two 
modes of mythical thinking — ‘visual thinking’ and thinking through stories. 

At this stage, rock art and ‘meaning’ should once again be addressed. Rock 
art in this context may, as always, have multiple meanings, but underneath is 
a level of meaning residing within the leitmotif. Hence the meaning of rock 
art is the contents of the leitmotif, which is the never-to-be-resolved rela- 
tionship to big game and their parallel world. Hunters’ rock art of this con- 
text thematizes the leitmotif through motemes, and motemes are basically 
repetitive realizations of this structure. To repeat my suggestion from the last 
chapter: Rock art is like music; it is the aesthetic experience of a theme that 
is repeated, varied, twisted, turned and inversed. Not disregarding the ritual 
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situations of rock art making, it may be defined as the Mesolithic mind’s free 
play of visual thought. The basic level of meaning is created by the order 
of the leitmotif (human-animal enigma, structure or opposition), a meaning 
realized in motemes. Thus, an approach to the meaning of rock art in this 
context underlies the study of motemic variation. Meaning is order (structure 
of leitmotif) and meaning is its (motemic) variation. 

The idea of understanding rock art by way of an analogy to music is 
inspired by Lévi-Strauss’s use of this as the main analogon for myths and 
mythic variation. Now, my use of this analogon does not come from a wish 
to indiscriminately transfer this theoretical system for its own sake. The 
music analogy is chosen because it works as a device for an extended under- 
standing of the “state of the art” achieved here. Apart from that, it is not 
my intention to stretch this analogy beyond the point where it is no longer 
productive. To Lévi-Strauss, however, the relationship between myths and 
music is more than an analogical relationship. This rather involves a posi- 
tion that myths and music are in some sense really the same, through their 
structural similarities. The Mythologiques, Lévi-Strauss claimed, could by 
a competent composer be transferred to a musical work (cf. references in 
Chapter 3). For me, the rock art—music relation is an analogy — perhaps it 
could be more, but at this point that issue lies beyond my intellectual capac- 
ity. Music as an analogy suffices for now. Nevertheless, the consequence of 
this Lévi-Straussian inspiration is the creation of an analogical link between 
myths, motemes and music. This, however, would be at odds with Lévi- 
Strauss’s suggestion to understand the relationship between visual art and 
music. As taken up at the end of the last chapter, these two art forms make 
oppositions of a chiasmic structure. Recalling this, his contention would be 
that painting is a movement from nature to culture, whereas music is a move- 
ment from culture to nature. More concretely, to make visual figures, colours 
are imposed on a canvas so that natural material is transformed to a cultural 
product. Making music, on the other hand, requires cultural products like a 
tonal system and instruments, but comes out as a product of nature — that is, 
pure sound “ready” for direct perception. Immediately one would be apt to 
liken rock art with painting. This is where I object, on the basis of my claim 
at the end of the last chapter; if Lévi-Strauss had had knowledge of northern 
hunters’ rock art, his systems concerning wild thinking would probably have 
been rearranged — or, exceptions would have been made for the case of rock 
art. Such an exception was made for the phenomenon of so-called concrete 
music, as the basic chiasmic structure does not work for this class of music, 
which is “music” not relying on a specific tonal system, but made of sounds 
directly from nature. Thus Lévi-Strauss admitted that the case of concrete 
music is more on a par with painting. So, at this point, I would claim, that 
the chiasmic system could be attributed with one more exception, in which 
the motemes of hunters’ rock art is placed beside myths and music. 

How far, then, is the paralleling of music and rock art interesting? Expla- 
nations and interpretations of meaning of a musical piece may take place 
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through the words of language, but such assessments are almost totally 
divorced from experiencing it. Music is invested with a type of meaning 
that cannot be satisfactorily explained, let alone experienced through any 
other communicative system than itself. Its meaning in the end can only be 
experienced. Thus, by way of aesthetic means, music targets our emotional 
experience of deeply felt existential issues, in other words, topics that are 
intellectual in the way this concept is used here. Moreover, the meaning of 
music is unfolded through the musical theme’s many variations. In this chap- 
ter, Ihave tried to demonstrate how the motemes of rock art may be regarded 
as variations of a theme. In this way, it shares some essential features with 
music. Motemes are expressions of existential issues being “thought of” and 
experienced through the means of an aesthetic medium. This also concerns 
music. Still I think we must admit that motemes are much easier to explain 
through language than is the case with music. There might be some of the 
same structural similarities between music and rock art variations as there 
are between music and myths. More importantly, music and visual analogi- 
cal logic share a strong aesthetic value implying that their understanding is 
imbricated in our experiencing of them. 

This complicated material, implying a further theoretical discussion of the 
relationship between rock art and music, will not be pursued further. One 
aspect, referring to a discussion in the last chapter, will however be brought 
forward as justification for comparing** music and motemes. I would like to 
point out that the “original” chiasmic structure of Lévi-Strauss makes sense, 
if one exclusively discusses traditional paintings: a motif in a frame. Accord- 
ing to Schmidt’s (2008: 166, 168) understanding of Lévi-Strauss’s original 
contention, his point would be that myths, like music, need the temporal 
dimension to unfold, and that the timely experience is needed to understand 
the entirety. In other words, to know pieces of this kind of art, time is a pre- 
requisite. This is illustrated by a traditional painting, which is a motif that 
can be captured in the perception of just one gaze. According to the original 
chiasmic system, painting therefore lacks the temporal dimension. However, 
the scientific understanding of rock art also, in some sense, needs this tempo- 
ral dimension to be experienced and understood. It needs time insofar as it is 
spread out in space. Thus, myths and music are variations unfolded through 
time, whereas motemes are variations unfolded through space. 

Concluding this chapter, it is important to offer a final statement concern- 
ing rock art as art. Certainly, rock art is also art. Thus, similar to ‘rock art 
as text’, a negation of ‘art for art’s sake’ has turned our thinking away from 
focusing on rock art as an aesthetic experience for its makers and users. 
The application of music as an analogon for understanding hunters’ rock art 
opens the gateway to this essential aspect. For, as pieces of art, they bring 
together intellectual excursions with aesthetic experience; in other words, 
rock art like music unites the senses with the rational (Lévi-Strauss 1969b: 
399; Wiseman 2007, especially 58-79). “[A]rt lies half-way between scientific 
knowledge and mythical or magical thought”, says Lévi-Strauss (1966: 22). 
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This is the core of wild thinking as expressed through visual media. Rock 
art in our context does not only represent a mediation between the human 
and the animal world, but rock art — as art in general — may be viewed as a 
mediation between mind and nature. 


Notes 


1 


10 


11 


12 


This statement should not be taken to mean that I, after all, advocate a textual 
approach to the study of rock art. The example is of a general hermeneutical kind. 
As expressed by Goldhahn in connection with his denial of the textual approach: 


So, I believe that we find a fundamental difference between the act of read- 
ing a text and the act of observing and interpreting a rock art image, but this 
does not mean that there are not similarities within the act of interpretation 
itself (Goldhahn 2002: 32). 


As it seems, for Mesolithic societies, especially the Late Mesolithic ones, big game 
was not at all crucial for mere survival. 

Later in the chapter, a more detailed example will be given, cf. section called 
“Digression: Example of a lost connection.” 

It should be noted that Descola now rejects his first proposal about the contents 
of animism, as it was elaborated in his 1996 publication (see Descola 2013). 
The “old” animic concept (e.g. Frazer 1996 [1922]) involves the notion that the 
native regards the elements of nature as living. The new concept of animism is 
not contrary to this per se, but probably attributes the distant Other with more 
pragmatism and less exoticism. Morover, the old animic concept was part of an 
evolutionary approach, in which animism formed the earliest and most primitive 
type of religion. 

Animals described as ‘solitary’ may not be so in the strict sense; in the case of 
Bogge, the one large elk is the only one of this size. It is probably the oldest depic- 
tion in the panel and is not part of the herd of smaller big game. 

This site was detected in the early summer of 2013. Visiting this site, it is possible 
to discern two elk figures. The site awaits documentation, and in all probability 
more figures will be revealed under the moss layers. 

Numerous references on this topic are listed in the introductory section in 
Chapter S. 

The concept of Leitmotif is an English version of the German Leitmotiv, alter- 
natively spoken of as lead motif. The concept is attributed to Richard Wag- 
ner. For a full elaboration of this composer as the main source of inspiration 
for Lévi-Strauss’ conception of myth, I refer to chapter 6 in Schmidt (2008: 
155-186). 

Anton Wilhelm Brogger (1884-1951) was one of the most influential scholars of 
Norwegian archaeology during the first half of the twentieth century. The referred 
work is to the book Det norske folk i oldtiden (1925) (The Norwegian People in 
Ancient Times). 

Several of the rock paintings in this area do not have certain datings. Investiga- 
tions at the Hogberget sites yielded carbon-14 dates of charcoal from activities 
taking place by the paintings. At Hogberget III, one dating testifies to activities 
dating to the end of the Late Mesolithic (Lindgren 2004: 36). 

Arguing that burnt elk bones are not found at the dwelling sites in Namforsen, 
but at sites upstream in the Angerman river system, Baudou suggested that elk 
hunting took place in Namforsen’s hinterland. 
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Prior to the detection of the Alta rock art, Poul Simonsen claimed that rock art in 
northern Norway in general was situated on points of crossing herds (Simonsen 
1974; 1982; 1989). 

This is not to exclude this phenomenon as being valid for smaller rock art sites 
or, indeed, great rock art areas not yet discovered. 
www.thefreedictionary.com/herd. 

Information extracted from Hjorteviltportalen (hjortevilt.no/fakta-om-artene/). 
Sometimes a female elk has only one offspring. This creates a real group and 
in the way this is explained in the text, this is not essentially different from the 
smallest herd unit of three animals. 

hjortevilt.no/fakta-om-artene/. 

As will be obvious from discussions further down, this image comes in several 
varieties in the Vingen rock art. The variation in styles of depicting this category 
might echo the fact that what is depicted is a variety of related artifacts. 
Helskog (2012a; 2012b: 79) suggests that this figure represents the sun. I have 
no objection to this, other than pointing out that this identification is based on 
a cosmological code. This code is inherent in the story he is suggesting, and is a 
narrative developed within his context of the wandering bear. 

I will not discuss this conventional dating further (but see thorough examinations 
of this part of research history in Slinning 2002), other than pointing out that it has 
grown out of a tradition of research that lacked the information we have at hand 
today. The Telemark paintings show “schematicism”, a trait traditionally linked with 
the youngest phase of the Neolithic, or the beginning of the Bronze Age. In addition 
the Telemark paintings exist in connection with some elements that have been associ- 
ated with the southern tradition. I do, however, consider the earlier considerations 
and correlations that the datings rest on as weak. Moreover, it is important to note 
that these achievements were made prior to Mikkelsen’s (1977) recognition of the 
eastern Norwegian rock art as Mesolithic, and not least, prior to the discovery of the 
Alta rock art, and its dating to Phase 1. Before the Alta discovery, depicted humans 
and especially boats were recognized as belonging to the southern tradition. 

This void gap is about 12 m, and Engelstad thus made a distinction between panel 
A and B at this site. 

Engelstad (1934: 104) recognizes dancing people in a row in panel A as well as 
the pattern of half-hexagons, as I call it, in panel B as somehow, representing two 
phases in a development, as he claims that the chain of dancing men had “degener- 
ated” to a rhombic pattern. Hallstroém (1938: 472, and see Hagen 1970: 59-60) 
approves this to a certain extent, but claims that this way of seeing it needs more 
empirical foundation. Bakka (1973) in discussing Vingen refers to the widespread 
use of this pattern (i.e. hexagon) in prehistory, both in space and time. Positions 
later expressed by Hagen (1976: 158) and Ramstad (2000a: 59) imply that this 
design element cannot be used as a basis for dating of rock art. My own achieve- 
ments, however, are related to transformation. Thus, no other scholar of Nordic 
rock art has so far recognized transformation as a phenomenon — and this as a 
common element of rock art in our context. Indeed, hexagons also exist far away 
from our context. However, in the Late Mesolithic of the north, I contend there 
is a transformative connection between this design, and the depiction of a row of 
dancing people. 

This design is found as a pattern in a quadratic frame in the Holtas panel in 
Nord-Trendelag, mid-Norway (Mollenhus 1968), and probably as a similar fig- 
ure in Sweden at Glésa, Jamtland (Hallstr6m 1960: 62-78 and Pl. V-VI), which 
is situated at about the same latitude. 

In these plates, Lindqvist provides a geographical compilation of all main figure 
types and their geographical distribution in Fennoscandia. 
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From what I can judge from the published plates, this is the only mammal of the 
sea. The authors of the Vingen book however claim that there is a small number 
of species of the sea present at this site (Ladgen & Mandt 2012: 41). 
‘Naturalist’, when written within quotation marks, hereafter refers to depictions 
that can be recognized as belonging to a specific species, here humans. Naturalist 
written without quotation marks refers to a typical naturalist style, a style suc- 
ceeding in reproducing the living beings’ “real” appearance in nature. 

Ledeen and Mandt (2012: Figs. 9.1.1d, 9.2.5d, 9.7.10a, 9.8.6c (no. 148), 9.10.5, 
9.12.4e, 9.12.8d and 9.17.1). 

E.g. Lodgen and Mandt (2012: Figs. 9.2.22, 9.2.27, 9.2.29, 9.3.3e, 9.3.15, 
9.3.21, 9.4.4d and see especially 9.3.19b). 

This pattern is described as “[c]losely set vertical, horizontal or arched lines com- 
bining in different patterns covering the entire body” (Walderhaug 2000: 293). 
Lahelma (2007) recognized the boat inherent in this antler in his thought-pro- 
voking article On the Back of a Blue Elk. Concerning the Namforsen material, 
this figurative phenomenon was also identified by Tilley (1991: 68). 

I have claimed that the visual ambiguities connected to the transformational logic 
are depictions of pure intellectual excursions — depictions of animals, people 
and ambiguous beings are also part of this intellectuality, however their models 
existed in real life. The outside-inside movements belong to the former. This does 
not however, imply that I do not believe in the (real) existence of corrals in the 
Alta hinterland (cf. Helskog 2011). 

An issue not to be pursued here is how rock art making may be a factor bridging 
the complex connection — and gap — between myths and rituals. 

Note that I here use ‘comparing’ and not ‘likening’ — the first term does not imply 
that the two parties compared are the same, but that the act of comparing lifts 
forward interesting features of similarities and differences in both. 


5 Mediating nature and culture, 
or body design in the eastern 
Norwegian group of hunters’ 
rock art! 


Introduction: ‘naturalism’ and ‘schematicism’ 


Throughout research history discussions of northern hunters’ rock art have, 
to a great extent, centered on ‘naturalist’ and ‘schematic’ styles of depiction. 
Naturalist depictions are animal figures that in style, and sometimes also in 
size, appear close to the animal’s real appearance in nature. Schematic depic- 
tions are figures that, to various degrees, depart from nature; they might be 
described as simplified or distorted versions in comparison to the natural 
model (Helskog 1989: 90). The demarcation between naturalism and sche- 
maticism will not be extensively discussed in this work, but will only be 
addressed in an introductory way. Later on, ‘schematicism’ or ‘stylization’ 
will be referred to only insofar as it is associated with the phenomenon of 
‘body fill’ and graphic designs depicted in animal bodies. 

‘Naturalist’ styles on the one hand, and ‘schematic’ or ‘stylized’ styles? 
and design pattern on the other, traditionally and currently mark a change 
that is intimately related to the issue of relative and absolute chronology. 
Schematicism has been attributed to a later development in the making of 
hunters’ rock art (Boe 1932: 39-40; Engelstad 1934: 107; Gjessing 1932: 
49-51; 1936: 158, 181; 1945: 313; Hagen 1970: 10, 57, 65, 91, 110-117; 
1976: 105, 154-170; Hallstrom 1908a, 1908b; 1938: 457; Simonsen 1955: 
15; 1958: 73; 1974; 1978; 1982, and see Sognnes 2010a). A conception 
among earlier scholars was to regard graphic designs — including geometrical 
figures filled with these designs — as expressing an influence derived from 
Bronze Age rock art. For instance, Hagen in his work on the Ausevik site 
contended that this rock art expresses a hunting culture in the Bronze Age, 
which incorporated parts of the farmers’ symbolic language (Hagen 1970; 
1976: 41, 48). In consequence, naturalist styles were seen to represent hunt- 
ing societies of the middle parts of the Neolithic, whereas schematic styles 
were attributed to a Middle to Late Neolithic and Bronze Age influence. 
The ‘northern tradition’, as hunters’ rock art is also called, was in its late 
stages seen to “meet” and be the object of influence from the ‘southern tra- 
dition’ of rock art (ie. Bronze Age rock art) (Hagen 1970; 1990: 98-113; 
Sognnes 1994; 1995; 1999).3 Thus naturalism was associated with hunting 
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and ‘nature’ - and schematicism with farming and ‘culture’. This having 
been said, it should still be recognized that Gjessing (1932: 48-50) initially 
proposed an early Stone Age, i.e. prior to the Tapes transgression, dating of 
the naturalist art of Nordland. This had been suggested earlier by Shetelig 
(1922: 146, 150), who also proposed a Late Mesolithic dating for the eastern 
Norwegian group of hunters’ rock art. Important to note, however, is that 
Bakka (1973, and see 1975: 17-18), in his discussion of Vingen, proposed a 
Late Mesolithic origin of the site. The latter also rejected the notion of any 
signs of Bronze Age imagery being present in Ausevik. More recent advance- 
ments in the dating of hunters’ rock art have created the basis for another 
consensus, which is to see schematic styles, graphic patterns and geometri- 
cal figures as originating in the Mesolithic societies of the north. Still, the 
transformation from ‘naturalist’ to ‘schematic’ styles — insofar as we allow 
ourselves to use these labels — still works as a general image of the change in 
hunters’ rock art. In other words, this image still holds true when considered 
in the broadest sense. Current knowledge, however, places this development 
within the Mesolithic. Early Mesolithic rock art exclusively comprises typi- 
cally naturalist animals. As demonstrated in the preceding chapter, the Late 
Mesolithic includes both naturalist as well as schematic animals along with a 
wide spectrum of variations and transformations, including graphic designs. 
This development from “nature-associated” to “culture-associated” styles, 
however, unfortunately accords with an evolutionist approach to historical 
developments. In line with the Lévi-Straussian approach chosen here, as well 
as the empirical evidence at hand, I rather consider the cultural historical 
developments in figural expression entirely as a matter of changes in Stone 
Age people’s symbolic environment. Expressed differently, this is a change 
akin to the one of the bricoleur’s construction of a transformed symbolic 
universe “on the bank of the river” (see Chapter 3). 

This position parallels Helskog’s (1989) assessment in an article address- 
ing the problems connected to the general labels of style attributed to rock 
art. Helskog’s main arguments could be said to be twofold. The first argu- 
ment addresses the impossibility of drawing a clear line of division between 
‘naturalism’ on the one hand and ‘schematicism’ and ‘stylized styles’ on the 
other. The second argument attacks the other side of the same coin, namely 
the notion that this dichotomy is attached to an evolutionist type of devel- 
opment and historical change in rock art. Helskog’s definition of ‘natural- 
ism’ is still close to the normal conception, namely that of a contour-drawn 
realistic figure (see also Sognnes 2010b). Following what has been implied 
here as well, this definition may work as an essential point of departure; 
some figure categories do appear closer to the species as it appears when 
confronted in nature. In figural representations of animals or humans, there 
will always be degrees of distance from the natural model. Thus, Helskog 
confirms a consensus that the Early Mesolithic rock art is “more” naturalist 
than other rock art. This, as he demonstrates, is still not to say that naturalist 
representations do not exist in the Late Mesolithic and later, or alternatively 
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that schematicism is the norm in the younger phases of rock art making. 
Helskog defines schematic styles as depictions that are reduced or simplified 
in execution and extended to the limit of any possibility of being recognized 
as a particular species. In some “schematic” figures, special elements may 
be added to exaggerate some features of the animal, some of which do 
not necessarily have their natural equivalents. In the latter, according to 
Helskog (1989: 90), a “stylization upon schematization” has taken place. 
Helskog’s point is that no rock art figure can be wholly naturalist; in effect, 
hunters’ rock art will always be schematized, even if the closeness of the 
representation to the animal in real life will differ. In this matter, the Alta 
rock art displays great variety in styles. I adhere to Helskog’s (1989: 95) 
conclusion that Alta Phase 2 has animals that are far more naturalistic than 
in Phase 1. This demonstrates two facts; first, even if it is hard to strictly 
define naturalism, it is to some extent a useful label, and second, I believe 
he is right in his critique of the common consensus referred to above, that 
the general image of a development from naturalism to schematicism, even 
if at some level correct, is not a function of evolutionist necessity. The 
fact that this branch of archaeology, like many others, implicitly have been 
influenced by evolutionist notions, could still be nuanced by pointing out 
that scholars, like Shetelig (1922: 129-130) and Engelstad (1934: 104), 
described this development in terms of degeneration. Similarly, Hallstrom 
(1938: 32) described the schematically drawn figures as synonymous with 
a naive expression. 

A general point related to the discussion of naturalist and schematic styles 
concerns the Mesolithic native’s visual focus. A point originally implied by 
Hagen (1976: 148) is that Early Mesolithic people focused on the naturalist, 
or outer aspect of the animals, when depicting them, while the Late Meso- 
lithic people focused on the inner parts.‘ In the first case, the inner part of 
the animal was not at all thematized. To cultivate this outer focus is not to 
be regarded as simpler than focusing on something else, like the inner parts 
of the animal. In both cases some aspects are exaggerated at the expense of 
something else. Thus, a piece of visual art will always fall victim of what Lévi- 
Strauss (1966: 22-26) has termed the modéle reduit. Figures of rock art will 
be reduced models. Animal elements depicted in an intelligible manner means 
other parts are reduced. The aspects made intelligible are the features that are 
on one’s mind, and as such the motif is literally a reconstruction, as it were, 
a “mind-processing” of the animal concept. In the words of Wiseman (2007: 
126), this reduced model is “a union of the sensible and the intelligible”. 

As I attempted to illuminate in the two foregoing chapters, art represents 
mediations between nature and mind. Indeed all depictions are human made, 
metaphoric and therfore of culture. However, the graphic designs are a dou- 
ble statement of this. By their origin in transformations of humans-in-a-row, 
graphic designs are strong visual statements of the human collective. Thus, 
this version of the reduced model “lifts up” and makes ‘culture’, ‘human 
society’ and everything human-made intelligible. 
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This work has already provided evidence for the origin of a number of 
graphic designs. As such we have observed ‘naturalist’’ figures transform to 
repetitive patterns. In this chapter I will explore the probable and possible 
paths from nature to culture, through a special focus on the ‘elk tradition’ 
in eastern Norway, described by Hagen (1976: 52) as figures characterized 
by stylization and body adornments. A matter of discourse has been whether 
drawing of body fill in animals is a “prolongation” of representing animals 
with body fill of natural elements, like bones and soft organs. With regard to 
the conclusions reached in the preceding chapter, we could have concluded 
that this is not the case — it is rather a result of transformations, or in the 
words of earlier archaeologists, of schematization and abbreviation of ‘natu- 
ralist’ figures, which in turn are constrained within the outline of animal bod- 
ies. This is a result of great importance. Still, it cannot be concluded that this 
type of transformation is always the origin of body fill designs. Could it in 
some cases come out of the practice of depicting natural organs? The eastern 
Norwegian Mesolithic rock art provides the most promising possibility for 
investigating this matter. Before going into this material, however, we need 
to take a closer look at the prevailing opinions about the issue in question. 


Earlier positions on body fill and graphic designs 


When using the term graphic design or design pattern, I hereafter refer to 
true patterns, repetitive designs that on an immediate visual level have no 
links to natural organs or to their ‘naturalist’ origin (cf. Chapter 4). The term 
body fill has a looser definition, and may refer to animal figures with body 
fill, but not necessarily a true pattern. It may also be a general term refer- 
ring to both categories. In some cases depictions, with inner designs, clearly 
bear a resemblance to natural elements of the animal, mostly skeletal parts 
and organs like the esophagus, carotid artery, heart, colon and abomasum. 
This visually convincing link to something natural is especially clear in the 
eastern Norwegian rock art, even if this area also displays designs that bear 
no visually clear connection to nature. Still, and as we shall see, scholars of 
rock art have discussed this enigma at length while examining rock art in 
other regions. Thus, throughout research history the question has lingered: 
what are the design patterns that fill animal bodies? What is the origin of 
this symbolism and what does it express? These are designs that are also 
reproduced on rock panels as mere patterns, or within the confinements of 
geometrical figures, so-called frame figures. 

As expected, earlier archaeologists have slightly different opinions on 
the link with nature. Working on the material from Vingen, Boe suggested 
several explanations. In an article that came out the year before his com- 
prehensive Vingen publication, he suggested that designs, when appearing 
within the confinements of geometrical figures, might be remnants of ani- 
mal depictions after weathering of the rock surface. Another explanation 
he proposed was that they had come about as result of an attempt to depict 
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the animal from a bird’s perspective (Boe 1931: 16). In his seminal work on 
Vingen, and especially focusing on designs appearing as body fill, he sug- 
gested that the carvers originally had intended to depict skeletal parts and 
inner organs. Over the course of time, however, the mere habit of drawing 
graphic designs — incidentally and with no specific intention — developed out 
of the practice of depicting natural elements (Boe 1932: 27-28). Discussing 
Vingen a few years later, Hallstrém (1938), on the other hand, rejected any 
explanations that linked natural organs with body fill of graphic design. To 
him designs were not just an incidental derivate of an original intention to 
depict natural elements. As he explained: “I cannot see at Vingen that the 
inside drawings of the animals could have been consciously connected by 
the artist with his knowledge of the inner organs of the animals”, reasoning 
that the inside drawing was “already schematized” (Hallstr6m 1938: 452). 
Mostly interested in this phenomenon as a chronological marker, he regarded 
the Vingen designs as marking a late stage of strong schematization. 

Documenting the Tennes-carvings, Engelstad (1925: 26-27) identified fig- 
ures within the animal depiction that he suggested represented skeletal parts 
and organs. In his more well-known work on the eastern Norwegian material 
he recognized “a grid pattern” and “irregular net pattern” in the Ekeberg 
and Skogerveien figures, respectively. These patterns, Engelstad claimed, had 
nothing to do with natural organs. Graphic designs were seen to be mere dec- 
oration, and representing a wish to “fill in” the empty spaces of the depiction, 
a view that is fully in line with the declaration he made in the beginning of his 
book, namely an art-for-art’s-sake standpoint, followed by his claim that he 
regarded art history a better approach when studying rock art. Even though 
he defined no relationship between natural elements and graphic designs, he 
still recognized, as he did earlier in his work with Tennes, that the “chaos of 
lines” in the Askollen elk (see below) probably connected to natural organs 
like lungs and heart (Engelstad 1934: 79-84). However, when getting back to 
this discussion further on in the same publication, he (1934: 98-100) clearly 
stated that graphic designs are developments of “organic decoration”, but 
judged the patterns in eastern Norway to mark merely a step en route to 
the more accomplished designs. These more advanced stages of design, he 
claimed, were present at Djeveloen by Geithus, at Tennes (Troms) and Hell 
(Nord-Trondelag), of which the two latter were regarded to represent the 
peak of imaginative rock art of this era. It would seem that Engelstad’s view 
on graphic designs in hunters’ rock art, is that they somehow have links to 
natural organs, and furthermore that the designs go through developments 
towards gradually refined patterns, yet as such, they are devoid of any mean- 
ing. Still it is hard to attribute Engelstad with a clear standpoint, given that 
his 1934 publication also postulates ideas that are very clearly contrary to any 
recognition of origin in natural organs (Engelstad 1934: 79-80). 

Gjessing’s opinion on body fill is related to his general view of hunters’ 
rock art as having a “psychological origin in a primitive hunting religion” 
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(Gjessing 1936: 1, 150). Studying Gjessing’s position on this matter, one 
must differentiate between two types of body fill. The first type of body fill 
refers to the line and circle often depicted in animal bodies of various spe- 
cies. Based on his theory on hunting magic (see also Gjessing 1932: 56-58), 
derived from ethnography from North America and Franz Boas’s (1927) 
work on Primitive Art, Gjessing (1936: 138-157 and especially 142) defined 
the line and circle to represent “the lifeline and heart” simultaneously as he 
declared that this element formed a clear parallel to the cited ethnographic 
examples. Depiction of this so-called lifeline was conceived of in terms of 
sympathetic magic,° and more concretely as a shamanic communicative prac- 
tice to make the desired game offer itself to the hunter. The other type of 
body fill discussed by Gjessing is what I have chosen to call graphic designs, 
i.e. repetitive patterns. Gjessing noted how designs appearing as body fill are 
also reproduced as part of geometrical figures, and how the same pattern type 
may exist in both pictorial contexts. Proclaiming the origin of design pat- 
terns an enigma, he suggested that they had come about by way of “repeated 
copying” of an original element and “stiffening of forms” (Gjessing 1936: 
133, 146-147, 154, 169), a process related to the earlier cited consensus on 
development of schematic styles. Concerning the origin of this practice, he 
was, similar to other scholars of his time, somewhat ambiguous. On the one 
hand, he puts forward the usual claim that it must somehow have its origins 
in the depiction of natural inner organs; on the other hand, he is not at all 
satisfied with such an explanation. For example, he rightfully pointed out 
that design patterns are all too different from their presumed “original” in 
nature. Moreover, despite the fact that some designs, in my words the vertical 
line pattern, according to Gjessing, might have their origins in ribs, he admits 
that this explanation does not really make sense given that these “ribs” often 
are depicted in unnatural areas of the animal body, like the neck region. 
Gjessing clearly distanced himself from the ‘art-for-art’s-sake’ approach and 
attributed design patterns with a deeper meaning. Even if lifelines and design 
patterns proper, in some respects, should be held separate, he suggested a 
meaning that can be taken to be a logical prolongation of his basic hunting 
magic approach. Thus he suggested that graphic designs could be understood 
as a means to increase and underline the magical power. In this connection, 
he even referred to the phenomenon of churingas. This well-known phenom- 
enon from Australian ethnography involves decorated objects which are seen 
to incorporate magic power, or mana. Likewise, graphic designs in Nordic 
rock art represented “the magic power itself” (Gjessing 1936: 149-151). 
As we shall see later on, churinga and mana are not irrelevant devices for 
understanding the matter in question. But lacking references both to Aus- 
tralian anthropology and to Durkheim’s (2001 [1912]) work on totemism, 
Gjessing misunderstood these concepts; instead of investigating further the 
nature of objects incorporating a magic power, he ended up using ‘churinga’ 
and ‘mana’ to emphasize the nature of hunting magic. A point to be noted, 
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however, is that Gjessing (1945: 304-309), similar to Bakka’s (1973: 172 
and Fig. 15) later contribution, regards the magic of body fill in terms of 
fertility and sexuality. 

Hagen’s ideas on graphic design and schematization of figures are given 
particular prominence in his publication on the rock art of Ausevik. Here, 
he defined three groups of patterns, categorized according to arrangement 
of lines and combinations thereof. In this way he found that there is some 
correspondence between style elements and the design types (Hagen 1970: 
47-53). The last type, “group 3”, matches what in Chapter 4 was described 
as the Ausevik-Vingen pattern par excellence or a refined version of the 
‘collage of line bundles’. Hagen makes a point of the fact that some animal 
figures depicted with this pattern are almost only depicted in a rectangular 
outline and otherwise have very few deer characteristics. He suggests that 
they represent the dead animal from a bird’s perspective, or possibly the 
dead animal’s flayed coat seen from above (Hagen 1970: 54, 68-71 and 
Figs. 29-30). Furthermore, he points out that the same pattern also exists 
within the confinements of rectangular and rhombic figures and suggests 
that the flayed coats are a transitional form between “animal art” and pure 
symbolic forms. He concludes that these figures are “symbolic pictures 
representing something essential in the animal” (Hagen 1970: 56, my ital- 
ics, and see 101). Concerning the origin of design patterns, Hagen clearly 
states that they probably are developments of anatomical forms. When it 
concerns big game specifically, he adheres to the idea that they originate in 
the depicting of natural organic elements like skeletal parts and the organic 
forms associated with Gjessing’s ‘lifeline’ (Hagen 1970: 60, 69-71, 98-99). 
A large proportion of figures in Ausevik are circle- and spiral-like motifs, 
in addition to graphic designs often combined and arranged together in 
ways that can be associated with labyrinth forms. In line with his position 
that this type and phase of hunting art is influenced by farmers (see also 
discussion in Walderhaug 1995) and Bronze Age imagery, Hagen points out 
visual similarities with figures of the Italian rock art site of Val Camonica. 
Despite this, he explains graphic designs in terms of “skeleton magic”, 
of “something essential in the animal” —- and, even if not explicitly using 
these terms, as being imbued with mana and belonging to areas of esoteric 
knowledge. In the end, however, Hagen’s understanding is strongly influ- 
enced by Gjessing’s hunting luck approach; for his principal conclusion 
would be that they represent forms of “figurative magic” created to attract 
the desired game (Hagen 1970: 66-68, 76, 90, 93, 98-101; 1976: 149; 
1990: 77). This hunting magic approach, in Hagen’s (1970: 103) version 
described as a “luring and guarding magic”,’ is continued in his later popu- 
lar publications on rock art. Still, it is important to note that he explicitly 
states that symbolism in hunters’ rock art cannot exhaustively be explained 
as hunting magic or derivations thereof (Hagen 1976: 135, 140). Important 
to reiterate is the earlier discussed feature implied by Hagen (1976: 148; 
1990: 76) of the difference between figures of the naturalist tradition in 
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contrast to the schematized tradition of body fill compositions and how 
they represent two essentially different perspectives — the outer versus the 
inner focus on the animal. Concerning the latter, it should be mentioned 
that he also suggested explanations of body fill based on analogies with 
rock art in North America, Siberia, Japan and Australia (see Hagen 1976: 
Figs. 86-87). Still, the examples he referred to did not really change his 
basic interpretation of the phenomenon of inner markings, but is rather 
to be seen merely as confirmation of the existence of similar phenomena 
around the world. 

Reviewing Bakka’s opinion on the nature of graphic design, it is impor- 
tant to stress that he took a clear position against the consensus of regard- 
ing the ‘schematic’ rock art of Vingen and Ausevik or any other site, as 
representing hunters’ art in a period of farming. Hence, this rock art was 
not, according to him, influenced by symbols of the Bronze Age. In fact, 
Bakka (1973: 151, 181) was the first to suggest a Late Mesolithic dating 
for parts of the Vingen carvings. Even so, he adhered to the general outline 
of the development of Nordic hunters’ rock art, namely that of a natural- 
ist style being taken over by the schematic style.’ Concerning the origin of 
graphic designs in Vingen, he claimed there was an unbroken chronological 
line from more or less empty figures, and figures depicted with lines rep- 
resenting shoulders and thighs — through to figures with inner markings, 
which he saw as ribs that “continued” into complicated patterns filling 
out the entire outline of the animal (Bakka 1966: 90-93; 1973: 162-165; 
1975: 25-31; 1979). In this way, he is among the proponents conceiving 
this phenomenon as clearly having an origin in the depiction of natural ele- 
ments. Moreover, he pointed out geographical parallels by comparing and 
pointing out similarities in designs appearing at sites over wider distances. 
Simultaneously he considered the diversity of graphic designs in relation 
to similar patterns carved on portable artifacts from a wide geographical 
area. He also compared them to the decorative patterns of the Maglemose 
culture and saw the patterns appearing in rock art as a derivation of this 
tradition. As I understand him, it would seem that he imagined that the 
patterns had come about as a combination of the Maglemose heritage and 
schematic transformations of vital anatomic elements in the animals, such 
as the lifeline (Bakka 1973: 171-175; 1975: 33, 36, 40-41). Bakka noted 
the occurrence of a “median line” depicted in the animal, probably relating 
to the representation of ‘lifelines’, around which a large bulk of designs are 
drawn, and understood this element — as he did concerning design patterns 
proper — in a way similar to Hagen; that is, as derivates of natural elements 
of vital significance (Bakka 1975: 29-33, 36). In line with Gjessing, Bakka 
considered these representations to play a part in sympathetic magic. Still, it 
should be stressed that he did not seem fully confident with this approach. 
Bakka also attempted to regard the complexity inherent in graphic designs 
as mirroring accordingly complex social and ritual situations. As part of 
this he suggested a symbolism related to sexual organs (Bakka 1973: 157), 
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where the special class of round and oval figures represented ‘vulvas’. Thus, 
to the degree that this class of figures is to be included within the category 
of ‘design patterns’ they are explained as a female symbol. This interpreta- 
tion aligns well with the fertility aspect of hunting magic and the body fill 
patterns suggested to be an integral part of it. 

In Mikkelsen’s (1977) seminal article on hunters’ rock art in eastern Nor- 
way, the question of dating is the main focus. This work provided a solid 
foundation for claiming a Late Mesolithic age by its shoreline approach 
combined with a quantitative enquiry into presence and absence of figural 
attributes and stylistic elements in the depicted elk figures of the region. In 
this connection, body fill was primarily a device for comparison of design 
features between the localities. In his discussion, however, Mikkelsen (1977: 
195, 197) reviews the prevailing ideas about the meaning of rock art, and 
even if his ecological approach harmonizes with the hunting magic thesis 
(see also Mikkelsen 1986), he seems to be open to several different under- 
standings. Most weight is still placed on the tradition derived from Gjess- 
ing’s (1936) hunting magic model, and especially Hagen’s (1970) version, 
which is one of ‘skeletal magic’ and notions of the animal’s essential, or 
vital parts being depicted. Mikkelsen clearly places himself in the tradi- 
tion that regarded body fill as originating in the drawing of natural organs 
and skeletal parts, of which he attributed a special significance to “ribs 
in particular, represented as vertical lines” (Mikkelsen 1977: 195, italics 
mine). Mikkelsen (1977: Fig. 28) also made a serious attempt to concretely 
identify organs and bones with figural elements in the rock art. Given the 
topic of this chapter, depictions of natural elements will be taken up in the 
succeeding sections. 

In a number of articles, Gro Mandt (1987; 1995; 1998; 2001) addresses 
the imagery of Ausevik and Vingen, and through her interest in gender and 
gendered spaces she builds further on Bakka’s (1973, and see Gjessing 1936: 
140, 155°) earlier interpretations of ‘vulva figures’ as representing the female 
sex organ. Human depictions containing vulvas at panels in Bakkane and 
Brattebakken (Vingen) have body fill of a design type similar to the one 
reproduced in the nearby depicted hinds. For Vingen in particular, but also 
Ausevik and more generally, Mandt (1987: 38; 1995: 283; 1998: 210; 2001: 
294, 298) suggests an association with design patterns as part of female 
imagery; an interpretation also inspired by the works of Leroi-Gourhan 
(1968; 1982) and Marija Gimbutas (Mandt 1998: 212). This interpretation 
is supported by a reference to the design-decorated hatchets, or mace heads 
of the Nordic Stone Age, and to Synneve Vinsrygg’s (1987) (Mandt 2001: 
301) suggestion of this artifact category as linked to women’s work and their 
use as weights for digging sticks. Finally, in her most recent articles she points 
out some typical elements of graphic designs (zigzags, lines) in relation to 
the emerging interest in rock art and shamanism. In this way she is the first 
to suggest a relationship between images inspired from trance experience to 
images in the rock art of western Norway (Mandt 1998: 214; 2001: 303), 
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and even if Gjessing (1936: 141) had already long ago addressed shamanism 
in connection with rock art, he never suggested this was an explanation of 
the phenomenon of body fill. 

The shamanic explanation of body fill breaks with all earlier theories and 
has been further pursued by Sikke Viste (2004, and see also Andreassen 
2008). Thus her point of departure is to understand features of the Vingen 
and Ausevik rock art as manifestations of altered states of consciousness 
(ASC) and its related material culture. She suggests that body fill in human 
figures are indirect representations of a skeleton, or rather the skeleton typi- 
cally represented on shamanic costumes in circumpolar areas (Viste 2004: 
37). Viste argues further that designs patterns, both the ones appearing inside 
animal bodies, as well as outside this context, can be related to entopic phe- 
nomena (cf. Lewis-Williams 1981; 1997; 2001; Lewis-Williams & Dowson 
1988; Clottes & Lewis-Williams 1998). Thus designs, like several of the ones 
discussed in the preceding chapter, such as zigzags, hexagons and parallel 
lines, are patterns that appear on a person’s retina during the first stage 
of trance. During the second stage of the trance, the person interprets the 
visions as forms and shapes that the shaman knows from his or her milieu, 
while in the third phase designs and animal figures are combined in halluci- 
natory ways; however, the forms these visions take are culture and context 
specific. Viste (2004: 37, 41-53) claims to see all three stages of trance in the 
Vingen and Ausevik rock art. According to this approach entopic phenom- 
ena explain all types of graphic designs and body fill as well as the elements 
in compositions of multiple figures. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that the position relating body fill to skeletal 
parts has gained new actuality. In a recent article, Lodgen (2015) argues that 
the rock art area of Vingen was a venue of death rituals and connected to the 
processes of burial. No skeletons are found in this area, but Lodgen regards 
the inner markings depicted in human and animal bodies as representing 
skeletons and de-fleshing processes. 

In effect the various opinions on the emergence of graphic designs may be 
summed up in the following list: 


The making and/or representation of graphic design . . . 


e Has developed from the depiction of soft natural organs and skeletal 
parts; this practice has led to the repetition of elements and 
‘schematization’. 

e Has developed specifically from the depiction of ribs, i.e. vertical lines, 
morphing into more complex patterns. 

e Has no references or connection whatsoever to depictions of natural 
organs. 

e Has no meaning but represents mere decoration (‘art for art’s sake’) 
and is a habit originating in the practice of depicting natural organs. 

e Js about an urge to fill in empty spaces. 

e¢ Concerns hunting magic... 
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. and female symbols and symbols of fertility. 

e Is about displaying the essential and vital parts of the animal (con- 
nected to hunting magic/guarding and luring magic). 

e Denotes a specific focus — an inner focus in opposition to an outer 
focus. 
Is to display a magic power similar to the Australian ‘churingas’. 
Displays the “skeleton design” of a shamanic dress when occurring 
as body fill in human figures; otherwise graphic designs may be 
traced back to entopic phenomena during the three phases of trance 
(ASC). 

e Is a display of human and animal skeletons. 


With the exception of the position advocated by Mandt, and taken further 
by Viste, this list of earlier scholars’ opinions revolves around a few related 
aspects. The main point to be addressed here is an answer of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to the question of graphic designs’ “origin” in natural organs. As is evident 
from the above examination of publications, the majority of earlier writers 
conclude that graphic designs have come out of a practice of depicting natu- 
ral elements of the animals’ inside. More or less implicitly, this process is 
understood to concern schematization, simplification and repetition of forms 
related to the general consensus on style development in hunters’ rock art. To 
the question of origins in natural organs, however, we witness considerable 
uncertainty; several of the scholars do not seem particularly convinced by 
this explanation, and some even express both a ‘yes’ and a ‘no’ in the very 
same publication. Apart from this, there seems to be a general agreement on 
the relevance of the hunting magic thesis, even if several of the authors’ ideas 
have interesting implications for an expanded approach. 

From the evidence presented in Chapter 4, it follows that several of the 
graphic designs prevailing in Late Mesolithic rock art do not originate in 
the depiction of natural organs. The earlier archaeologists’ concepts of 
‘schematization’, ‘simplifications’ and ‘repetition’ of forms — described 
and presented in Leroi-Gourhan’s (1982) work as ‘abbreviations’ — involve 
a similar process as my own term of ‘transformation’. What differs from 
my own conclusions and the position of the earlier scholars would be 
that I have shown the transformation taking place on a concrete level, in 
other words by way of empirical examples. In addition, the transforma- 
tions demonstrated are not of natural organs, but of humans, elk-humans 
and deer head poles simplified, “contracted” and “piled up”, altogether 
making a variety of designs. The only example from the literature of a 
similar observation is Engelstad’s (1934: 104; Hallstroém 1938: 472, and 
see Hagen 1970: 59-60) assessment of the row of “dancing men” in the 
Trontveit panel, and their “degeneration” into the variant of a zigzag 
pattern that I have presented as ‘half hexagons’ (Chapter 4). Having dem- 
onstrated the existence of this type of transformation does not imply that 
we have achieved an exhaustive explanation of the entire phenomenon 
of body fill and design patterns. In the coming sections I will take up the 
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question posed by earlier scholars, and investigate further the issue of 
natural organs and their relationship with graphic designs. This examina- 
tion will be followed up by a discussion of the results, and an evaluation 
which takes into account the positions of earlier scholars. 


‘Nature-to-culture’ in the eastern Norwegian 
group of rock art 


The map in Figure 5.1 shows the geographical location of the eastern group 
of hunters’ rock art (see also descriptions in Chapter 2). Engelstad (1934) 
and Hallstrom (1938) published the sites that were known in their time. 


1. Askollen 

2. Skogerveien 

3. Utenga 

4. Ekeberg 

5. Geithus 

6. Glemmestad 

7. Stein 

8. Mollerstufossen 
9. Drotten 

10. Eidefossen 


Figure 5.1 Map showing the location of the sites of the eastern Norwegian group 
of rock art (map AJN). Ekeberg (4) is located in today’s Oslo. See also 
Table 2.1 and map in Figure 2.2 for more information. 
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Currently, the most updated compilation of this group is still Mikkelsen’s 
article of 1977. Before starting the detailed study of body design, it should 
not be forgotten that Glorstad (1999, and see Glorstad et al. 2004) has 
pointed out the nature-culture ambiguity in in this group of carvings. These 
considerations were, however, not accompanied with any enquiries into the 
structure and origin of the body patterns. 


Askollen 


Askollen in Drammen, Buskerud (Petersen 1917; Engelstad 1934: 31-35; 
Hallstrom 1938: 506-512; Mikkelsen 1977: 149, 153), is a natural place 
to start an investigation of this group of rock art. Askollen is situated at 
58-58.5 m a.s.l. This small site contains five figures (Mikkelsen 1977: 
Fig. 5.5), but here we shall focus on the large and outstanding elk depic- 
tion. This figure contains what are definitely natural organs, mixed up 
with elements that are problematic to define, either as nature or culture, 
as well as pictorial elements definitely depicting human artifacts. 
Presenting this figure to a university colleague, who is a professor of zool- 
ogy and also an experienced elk hunter, my intention was to address which 
elements of the Askollen elk depict distinct natural parts, and which do 
not. The result of this assessment is presented in Figure 5.2. It should be 


ESOPHAGUS? 


BACK BONE/SPINAL COLUMN? 
PELVIS? 
INTESTINE ROLL 


CHOPS? 


LUNGS? 


DIAPHRAGM (MIDRIFF MUSCLE) 


RETICULUM? 
ABOMASUM 


Figure 5.2 The Askollen elk (after Engelstad 1934: Pl. XLVI) with attached sugges- 
tions for identification of natural elements (tracing, HV). 
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emphasized that the identifications made, in fact most of them, are accom- 
panied by a large question mark. This outcome echoes Mikkelsen’s (1977: 
195-196 and Fig. 28) attempt to identify pictorial elements of elk figures 
with skeletal parts and soft natural organs, even if his suggestions depart 
slightly from the ones brought forward here. This disagreement is, however, 
not a point of any essential relevance, for the suggestions made by the two 
are anyway both very tentative. After consulting the zoology professor, the 
only identifications that appear to be certain are the heart, the intestine roll 
and the diaphragm, or midriff muscle. My colleague’s approach to the Askol- 
len elk was very much directed towards a serious attempt to discern natural 
elements,'° and to elements involved in the practical experience of hunting 
and processing the game. There are some interesting aspects coming out of 
this “experiment”; even if a few elements are clearly depictions of some dis- 
tinctively identifiable natural organs, most elements of this elk figure’s body 
fill cannot be identified (see also Bakka 1975: 32). Still the Askollen elk - 
by its very representation — gives reason to sense that natural elements are 
intended to be depicted. Natural parts seem to form the point of departure. 
Reviewing my discussion with the elk hunter/professor of zoology, and mak- 
ing sense of my own observations, leads me to the conclusion that whenever 
one tries to discern distinct natural elements, they almost immediately slip 
away from us. Instead, we are mostly left with ambiguous figural elements 
(compare Tilley 1991). 

Two interesting facts concerning two of the suggestions in Figure 5.2 
should be addressed. The first is his firm and confident recognition that 
the diaphragm is represented by the two parallel vertical lines in the 
middle of the elk’s torso. According to the expert consulted, this midriff 
muscle is a prominent element one is confronted with when quartering 
the game. This figural phenomenon is common in the eastern Norwegian 
group of rock art. Unlike its representation in the Askollen elk, it mostly 
appears as a single vertical line that divides the torso of the animal in 
two compartments. Contrary to the elk expert’s recognition of this as 
clearly natural, earlier scholars have recognized this as a typical “cultural 
artifact” and described it by its own term: the “belt” (e.g. Bakka 1975: 
29; Engelstad 1934: 83). Based on the judgment of an experienced elk 
hunter, we may now define this figural phenomenon as one among very 
few figural elements which unambiguously may be identified as represent- 
ing a piece of nature. The second point concerns the suggestion that the 
square pattern along the belly and back line represent chops. Again, this 
suggestion can be traced back to my “informant’s” practical approach 
to elk hunting. Regardless of the meaning of these “chops” however, 
their presence - and the impossibility of their being natural organs — 
emphasizes the fact that this elk indeed contains elements that are pure 
“lines of culture”. Does, however, the more or less certain identification 
of the midriff muscle imply that the Askollen elk also contains “pure 
lines of nature”? 
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The answer is both yes and no. This demands some clarification. The 
midriff muscle could be taken as a concrete example. As we have seen, 
this presumably unambiguous natural element is represented in the Askol- 
len elk by a double line, while in most other cases it is represented by a 
single line.'! Thus, in the first case we might say that one line is “added” 
upon nature — or, it might simply be stated that there are different ways of 
representing this organ. This fact demonstrates the banality of the state- 
ment concerning the cultural nature of this figural element, for it cannot 
be justified that depicting the midriff muscle just with a single line would 
make it “more” a depiction of pure nature. It could also be noted that 
the intestine roll is reproduced from the “wrong” perspective. A proper 
natural depiction of this organ would have been from a side perspective, 
in alignment with the general orientation of the animal depiction (compare 
Mikkelsen 1977: Fig. 28). Moreover, the feet of the Askollen elk look more 
like the feet of a bird’? and not those of an elk. To this can be added that its 
antler represents a boat. Still, there would be no doubt that the latter two 
are portrayals of feet and antler. To conclude, lines of nature will always 
be a human expression, and a cultural element. Yet, the main point to be 
stressed would be the following: a natural element of unambiguous rec- 
ognition may have several representations as well as double connotations, 
but this does not obviate its identification as a specific piece of nature. In 
this sense, they are unambiguous pictorial elements. Their representation 
through the human mind and body, however, makes them ambiguous. This 
ambiguity does not concern their recognition as some specific element, but 
is more a concrete example of the general phenomenon that art mediates 
between nature and mind. Getting to this understanding has consequences 
for our ways of regarding the pictorial elements punctuated by a ques- 
tion mark in Figure 5.2. For several of these elements definitely have the 
appearance as being “of nature”. But their ways of being expressed have, 
in these cases, affected our possibility of making distinct identifications. A 
preliminary conclusion concerning the great Askollen elk figure is that its 
body fill is dominated by natural elements that in various ways are ambigu- 
ously represented. 

The issue to be investigated in this chapter is whether the practice of 
decorating animal bodies with graphic design developed from the practice 
of depicting natural organs. As stated earlier, the eastern Norwegian group of 
hunters’ rock art is the only appropriate material to study the issue. Address- 
ing this, however, I have already implied that there probably is some con- 
nection between representations of nature and those of culture. How can 
the example of the Askollen elk contribute to a deeper understanding of this 
transition? Or, rather, could such a transition be found in this elk? 

The elements above referred to as “chops” are testimony to the fact that 
this elk’s body contains what could be called lines added upon nature. These 
are lines that definitely have no reference in a natural element. Another 
example of this phenomenon could be noted in the representation of the 
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heart, by the two vertical lines having been added within its outline. These 
two lines cannot be traced back to natural reality. Such an addition is also 
evident in what Mikkelsen (1977: 175) described as representing the outline 
of the elk by a “double back line”. Such a double line, indeed sometimes 
represented as a triple line, is also found along the belly of the animal, a 
fact emphasizing the extra line as a cultural artifact. Within these horizontal 
double lines, short perpendicular lines are added in between; in this way the 
“chops” are created. Thus, so far, we may conclude that the Askollen elk 
contains ambiguous natural elements with lines of culture added. 

Before a more clear conclusion on this depiction is achieved, we shall 
dwell a little more on the phenomenon of ambiguity. In this figure, the 
most intriguing example of ambiguity is represented in the earlier discussed 
antlers (cf. Chapter 4). The identification of the elk’s antlers as such was 
never addressed in the discussion with the zoology professor. In retrospect 
it can be stated that it was not taken up due to the fact that it is certain, 
and therefore totally implicit. In other words, there cannot be any doubt 
that this part of the figure represents antlers. Still, it should be remarked 
upon that these antlers have little in common with their natural model - 
there is no main beam with its characteristic points. As pointed out earlier, 
this antler might as well be a representation of a boat staffed with people. 
Alternatively, it is a boat; the antlers therefore are both antlers and a boat 
at the same time. This specific representation of a boat could, however, 
not come about if the natural antler had not provided the outset. It is a 
boat, and also an antler and we may ask — are the vertical lines of the boat 
the natural points of an elk’s antler, or is it a representation of humans- 
in-a-row? These same “fringes” were suggested to be represented in the 
half-circle on the antler of an elk figure at Mollerstufossen (cf. Figure 4.56 
and compare Figure 4.4). 

The Askollen elk is perhaps primarily an outstanding example of ambi- 
guity; it does not give clear answers as to the transition between depicting 
natural elements and design patterns proper. To the extent that the latter is 
present, there is rather a gap, or a discontinuous relationship, between the 
two. Natural elements indeed exist, even if ambiguous in nature. Upon these, 
cultural lines are added. The latter do not seem to have “originated in” any 
of the natural parts. The noted connection between the antler points and 
the crew in the boat may make an exception. This contention is still made 
with some caution, for the transformation of these fringes into the vertical 
line pattern proper is absent in the elk — unless one regards the “chops” as 
a representation of this design. I will not give definite answers to these last 
questions, the material at hand does not provide enough evidence; the ele- 
ments of the Askollen elk are simply too ambiguous. Thus, this elk figure 
expresses, in its entirety, a vague relationship between nature and culture, or 
alternatively, nature culturalized, and culture naturalized (compare Glorstad 
et al. 2004: 106). The latter variety is best exemplified in the antler-boat. 
We might say that the antler has transformed into a boat, by way of a visual 
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analogical logic. What should also be pointed out is that the Askollen antler 
is a brilliant example of how the wild mind has visualized, and represented, 
‘nature’ and ‘culture’ as mirroring each other. They are areas in which the 
one is the other’s continuation. Another way of expressing this is to say that 
nature and culture impose on each other’s visual representations. Once more, 
it can be stated that art mediates between nature and mind. The Askollen 
elk is thus an imprint in stone, on how nature creates a basis for thinking 
and categorization through which it becomes part of an exclusively human 
symbolic world (Lévi-Strauss 1966). 

On a preliminary level, it can be concluded that the investigation of the 
Askollen elk confirms that there is a relationship between the depiction of 
natural organs and the existence of body fill, albeit not exactly in the way 
we had expected. For so far, there are no observations allowing us to state 
there is a direct connection between the depiction of natural organs and the 
development of design patterns proper. Based on the “Askollen boat”, which 
contains stick people, or “fringes”, one could have argued that the vertical 
line pattern in eastern Norway, similar to what was concluded concerning 
the Alta rock art, originates in the humans-in-a-row — in this case made 
possible by its specific realization through an antler depiction. As will be 
obvious further on, there are more relevant ways of understanding the origin 
of this pattern within the eastern group of rock art. The further implication 
of the conclusion coming out of this investigation would be that the Askol- 
len elk is ambiguous about the relationship between natural organs and 
graphic designs. The only confident conclusion to be made is that its body 
fill contains two main element categories: ambiguous natural elements and 
added cultural lines. The last activity is, however, not only about adding, 
but also of “filling in of spaces”. As we shall see, this filling in and adding 
of lines is even more typical of the nearby site at Skogerveien. We will see 
if the examination of this site brings us closer to a more concrete transition 
between the depiction of natural organs and the reproducing of graphic 
design in animal bodies. 


Skogerveien 


The site Skogerveien in Drammen, Buskerud (Petersen 1917; Engelstad 
1934: 35-52; Hallstrom 1938: 513-529; Mikkelsen 1977: 149) (59 ma.s.l.), 
is similar to Askollen in that it is situated along the shore area of the Meso- 
lithic version of the Drammen fjord. At this site, body fill has the appearance 
of a graphic design proper. Engelstad (1934: 83-84) described the Askollen 
body fill as a “chaos of lines”, while the whale figure at Skogerveien was 
described as an “irregular net”. We have already touched upon what could 
be the technical origin of parts of this design, through the examination of 
the Askollen elk. Apparently small vertical lines have been filled in between 
the horizontal double lines running parallel with the back and belly. As is 
obvious from Figure 5.3, such adding of extra lines along the top and bottom 


Section A 


Section B 


Figure 5.3 The Skogerveien panel (after Engelstad 1934: Pl. XLVII). Section B is not currently 
accessible, but is presumably preserved under a layer of asphalt after road construc- 
tion during the 1960s (tracing and compilation HV). 
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of the animal’s torso seems to characterize the majority of the animal depic- 
tions at Skogerveien. In several of these, the shorter vertical lines have been 
added between the double horizontal lines. This element is also present in the 
largest whale figure. Thus so far, we have identified only one element among 
many, of the structure which makes up the Skogerveien design. The body fill 
of the swimming bird depicted in panel B seems to be created exclusively by 
way of this system. In all other cases this structural element appears along 
the margins of the torsos only, and does not explain the process by which 
the main parts of animals are filled with this multifarious pattern. Another 
point to be addressed is the role played by what, during the examination of 
the Askollen elk, were defined as depictions of ambiguous natural elements. 

To approach the origin of this design a first step could be to compare 
the three elk figures reproduced in Figure 5.4. The elk to the left is the least 
adorned of the three. Following from the examination of the Askollen elk, 
it is however obvious that the few inner elements depict natural organs, i.e. 
trachea and heart (‘lifeline’) and midriff muscle. Otherwise this figure must be 
regarded as empty. Moving on to the elk figure in the middle, we see how it is 
reproduced with several elements already identified, like the three horizontal 
lines running along the back, and whose space is partly filled with vertical 
lines that create the typical design along the torso’s margin. Furthermore, in 
the left compartment of the torso are two rounded elements that bring to mind 
figural elements in the elk to the left, but primarily in the elk from Askollen. 
The two elements may represent heart and abdomen, in other words, ambigu- 
ous natural elements. Yet, being non-geometrical, and rounded in form, they 
may be seen to bear a resemblance to the typical irregular outline of some 
of the squares of the filled-in graphic net design, as they appear in the elk 
to the right and also in the whale figures. I would contend that, in this way, 
natural organs have partly provided the visual idea of the smallest unit of this 
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Figure 5.4 Compilation of three elk figures from Skogerveien (see reference of 
Figure 5.3). 
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net design. Another characteristic feature of the elk in the middle are some 
principal lines. Two of them are vertical lines and their visual origin could be 
the midriff muscle. Obviously, the earlier identified extra lines along the back 
can be classified under this type of principal lines. In addition to these, other 
principal lines run more or less perpendicular to the ones just mentioned. One 
of them is a prolongation of the front leg. Apart from that, the figure is char- 
acterized by some indefinite units, similar to the natural ambiguous elements 
just mentioned. From this we may infer that the ingredients of this elk’s body 
fill are ambiguous natural elements and a number of principal lines. This real- 
ization, however, does not bring us very much closer to an explanation of the 
seemingly more complete design reproduced as body fill in the elk to the right. 
Intuitively this elk’s pattern stands out as a refined version of the Skogerveien 
graphic design. Whether this proves to be the case or not, the compilation of 
the three elk figures does not yield an answer to the origin of the more stan- 
dardized impression given by the body fill in the elk to the right. 

The origin of an eventual Skogerveien design par excellence could be 
approached by studying the development of body fill of two whales in panel 
A and B, respectively (cf. Figure 5.3). A closer visual study of these figures 
reveals a process, which could be described as an adding of principal lines, 
creating spaces that in turn are filled with more lines. It appears as if this 
process, at every stage, “allows for” or “invites” the filling in of new lines 
so that increasingly smaller spaces becomes the result. This system of build- 
ing up the body fill in the whale at Skogerveien (section A) has also been 
observed by Bakka: 


On the large whale there is one line from the snout to the bulb inside the 
body, and another, median line from head to tail. The latter line starts 
at a transverse line which sets off the head from the rest of the body. 
The three lines mentioned here must be earlier than the large majority 
of other lines inside the whale, as they belong to a system which fills out 
the space between the primary lines and the body contour. 

(Bakka 1975: 32) 


This process is very much in line with the one already described for the elk 
figures. Bakka defines the process of drawing as structured by the filling in of 
the spaces formed by a few initially sketched principal lines. To a large extent 
we could be confident with this description as an explanation for the origin 
of this body fill. However, studying the body fills in Skogerveien reveals that 
this cannot be the whole story. If this really was the full explanation of the 
origin of this design, we would have ended up with a pattern of squares that, 
even if “distorted” and oblique in their execution, would still be more or 
less quadratic. Looking even closer at the patterns, however, reveals that this 
is not quite the case. The smallest units are represented in a wide variety of 
shapes — from the most regular quadrant to features that are impossible to 
describe by any geometrical term. 
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The investigation that this book is founded on involves the close study 
of all existing design patterns within our study area. Part of the work has 
been to try to standardize every type of graphic and to represent them as 
the refined version, or version par excellence of the site, area or region in 
question. It is interesting to note how all my early attempts of “defining” the 
Skogerveien type failed. To address this problem, an attempt to “tear apart” 
the fill in the two whale figures has been made. 

The immediate impression of the whales’ body fill would be that they 
appear as having “departed” even more from nature, at least when compared 
to what was the case at Askollen. This might be a correct judgment. Even 
so, we shall see that natural organic elements, even if ambiguous in fashion, 
are embedded in the pattern. One of the principal lines of the whale in Sec- 
tion B runs from the back fin and almost all the way to its nose, and might 
be a representation of the spinal column." The whale in Section A has a 
clear ‘lifeline’, to which a fully scooped-out representation of the heart is 
attached. In addition there is another natural element drawn in bas-relief in 
the whale’s head area, but external to the outline of the animal. But there are 
more natural elements. Figure 5.5 delineates entities of the whales’ body fill 
pattern that cannot have come about as a result of filling up empty spaces. 
On the contrary, they seem to have been involved in the beginning phase of 
decorating this mammal’s body fill. By their featuring some versions of soft 
tissue, they are figural elements in “their own right”. Hence, we may single 
out an area containing ambiguous natural elements. My further proposition 
as to the development of the stages of filling the whale figures in Skogerveien 
Section A and B, respectively, is shown in Figure 5.6. 

What we witness is a starting point involving both natural organs and 
principal lines arranged with no regard for geometrical ideality. The method 
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Figure 5.5 The two whale depictions at Skogerveien with suggested ambiguous soft 
natural organs highlighted in gray (tracing HV). 
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Figure 5.6 An attempt at showing the development, through phases, of body fill 
in the two whales at Skogerveien Section A and B, respectively. The 
reconstruction is made by a close study primarily of the lines, and tak- 
ing into consideration which lines must necessarily come prior to other 
lines. Even if the main structure of build-up would be correct, there 
may be details that are not. The whale in Section B is considerably more 
diffuse, and its reconstruction is to be seen as tentative only. A close to 
perfect reconstruction of both whales, however, demands an updated 
documentation of the figures at the site, including the now inaccessible 
Section B (tracing HV). 


Figure 5.6 (Continued) 
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of adding lines to empty but increasingly smaller spaces results in the creation 
of the whole spectrum of small entities, from the most regular to the most 
irregular quadrants and even triangular shapes. However, the fact that some 
of the smallest entities are not created by adding lines to an empty space, but 
are entities depicted in their own right, inevitably results in the design becom- 
ing this complex. Thus, our study has confirmed a suggestion fostered by the 
former examination of elk depictions; this is how the infusement of ambigu- 
ous natural organs — obscured within the general net pattern — contributes to 
our confusion about its structure. Undeniably, this net design is multifaceted 
and complex. Our investigation still allows us to delineate the main methods 
of depicting body fill at this site. These are the following: drawing starts by the 
pecking of some ambiguous entities of soft natural organs and some principal 
lines. Some of these principal lines — in some cases, in fact, only one line — 
can be traced back to a natural element: these are a possible spinal column 
(Bakka’s median line), the midriff muscle of the elks and the ‘lifeline’, includ- 
ing the heart. Most of the principal lines however, are ‘added upon nature’. 
Altogether this creates a body fill consisting of a few irregular or rounded 
entities (ambiguous natural elements), together with a pattern of more or less 
oblique “large” squares. The adding of new lines in the empty spaces creates 
new empty spaces that in turn have been filled in. This development is defined 
as principal phases I-V in Table 5.1. Turning our focus more specifically to the 
whale figure of Skogerveien Section A, we see that some stages of this process, 
not representing the last phase, i.e. phase IV, involve the adding of lines, the 
majority of which are long lines that are slightly bent and whose orientation 
is more or less perpendicular to the orientation of the outline of the whale. 
It could be argued that this stage marks a shift in the drawing of body fill 


Table 5.1 Scheme suggesting a principal description of the phases of drawing of 
body fill at Skogerveien. The list is made taking an outset mostly in the 
whale figure in Section A, but a selection of the phases is represented in 
the elk figures. See text and Figure 5.6 for explanation. 


Phases Type of depicted element 

Phases of drawing I Drawing the outline of the animal and ambiguous natural 
and of adding elements. Some principal lines are added, some of which 
lines are reminiscent of the trachea and midriff muscle. 


Il Adding more principal lines — “semi-principal” lines. 
Il Adding more lines of a semi-principal character. 
Phases of adding IV _ Adding lines of which the majority are perpendicular to the 


lines by filling in orientation of the outline of the animal. These are mostly 
of increasingly vertical lines. Some short vertical lines are added within 
smaller spaces double back and belly lines. 

The finishing of V_ Smaller lines are added in empty spaces between the more 
net patterns or less parallel perpendicular lines. Other empty spaces, 


such as those within double back and belly lines are filled. 
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(cf. Table 5.1), from the initial stages of depicting ambiguous natural elements 
and principal and “semi-principal” lines, to phases in which the intention of 
the drawer is more “geometrical” and more directed towards the completion 
of a design proper. The last element involves the mere activity of “filling in” 
lines. Thus the very last stage seems to be dominated by the adding of short 
lines in between elongated spaces. 

The whale in Section B calls for some additional comments. The process of 
building up this whale’s body fill follows the main stages, however mostly the 
latter ones. In its initial phase of drawing, the structure is more intricate. For 
in this early phase of the drawing, a clear demarcation between what in other 
figures have been discerned as ‘ambiguous natural elements’ and ‘long principal 
lines’ cannot be identified. In this whale figure, these two categories of elements 
are considerably more blurred. Thus, the whale in Skogerveien Section B stands 
out as another brilliant, and in some respects even stronger example of the 
Mesolithic mind’s production of ambiguities. 

The combination of the elements and the processes involved in creating the 
Skogerveien design are truly complex. Apparently, describing the structure 
of this design and the methods of its drawing is possible. Simultaneously, it 
partly escapes any consistent and standardized description, since the prin- 
ciples steering its realization are so varied, and to a great extent improvised 
in every concrete case. Interesting to note, however, is that going back to 
studying every depiction at Skogerveien A and B' reveals how the stages, 
somehow, are represented in all the figures when seen together. The whale in 
Section A is represented with all the stages, while in most of the elk figures, 
only one, or a selection of the stages is represented. This reveals the fact that 
decorating the animal figures in this site does not follow the rules throughout 
all the stages. The complex process of building up this type of body fill, and 
the fact that stages might be “absent”, creates this situation of uneasiness 
when pursuing a definition of this design. 

Despite this, I shall still try to define the Skogerveien design pattern proper. 
I have earlier contended that one version of this design intuitively stands out 
as its refined version. Going back to Figure 5.3, I suggest this design is rep- 
resented in animal number 14 and 28, and perhaps at a more rudimentary 
level in numbers 13 and 19. What is interesting about the former two is that 
they mostly lack the stage of building up that starts by the marking of large 
principal lines. It seems like the design equaling the last stage of drawing the 
whales, i.e. the splitting up of the “last” square units, has created a pattern 
of its own. As ready-made design it has been reproduced on the elks in ques- 
tion. In other words, the process of starting out with some long principal 
lines has mostly been skipped. Another way of expressing this is to say that 
the square pattern in the whale figures created within the chronologically 
last phases of drawing might have been cultivated as a design of its own. 
At the same time, this may not be entirely correct, for looking once again 
at elk number 28 shows that there is a rudimentary double back line. This 
elongated void space has been filled according to the same principle as was 
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the case with the design appearing along the back line in elk number 18 and 
in the Askollen elk. This elk figure also has a lifeline similar to the whale in 
Section A.'* These caveats set aside, the elk figures in question stand out as 
decorated with a ready-made and standardized graphic pattern. Analyzing 
the whale figures at the site have revealed an understanding of its origin and 
deep structure. One may say that the process of refinement has led to and 
increased obscurity of the natural elements of the “original” body fill. Thus, 
I call this the Skogerveien design proper. 

A comparison between the figures of Askollen and Skogerveien calls for 
some remarks concerning similarities and differences between the two sites. 
As we have seen the figures in Skogerveien share several of the same figural 
elements and “building blocks”! with the great elk at Askollen. The most 
striking difference, however, is how Skogerveien has figures containing a 
completed graphic design. Moreover, the closeness to nature illustrated by 
its depicted elements of natural organs — albeit “culturalized” and ambiguous — 
is, after all, much stronger in the Askollen elk. On the other hand, these 
elements are certainly present at Skogerveien as well, but strongly obscured 
through their embeddedness in the net pattern. In other words, the sites seem 
linked together, yet different. On the immediate level, the Skogerveien site 
stands out as a prolongation or, one could say, a development from the elk 
in Askollen. A comment concerning an obvious fact is called for: it seems 
like several of the figures at this site were never completed. After having 
uncovered some of the stages in the completion of the whale in Section A, the 
similarities between elk number 18 and the early to middle stages of drawing 
the whale becomes obvious. This investigation also implies that Section B 
contains more ambiguity and more obscurity as well as more of the refined 
version of the Skogerveien graphic design. If we postulate that this develop- 
ment “away” from nature and towards more ambiguity — alternatively, a 
development in which nature becomes increasingly obscure — is somehow 
also a development running in time, it aligns perfectly with Mikkelsen’s 
(1977 and see also Helskog 1999) approach, which postulates that this rock 
art is attached to the shoreline. In terms of elevation above sea level, Section 
B is situated lower than Section A, consequently it is slightly younger, while 
Askollen is situated nearly at the same level as Skogerveien Section A. 

Before going on to consider the other sites in the eastern Norwegian 
group, we need to address the question posed, namely the relationship 
between depiction of natural organs and graphic design. After examining 
the figures in Skogerveien, it seems like graphic designs for the most part are 
developing from the process called ‘adding lines upon nature and filling in 
of void spaces’. The discontinuity defined when concluding the Askollen elk 
thus also seems to be valid for Skogerveien. Yet we have also seen that natu- 
ral elements go through a process of becoming gradually more ambiguous. 
This happens partly due to the fact that they become increasingly obscured 
in the net pattern. On the other hand, the ambiguous natural elements 
seem to form a visual analogy to the uneven configuration of the smallest 
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squares of this design. Hence, what is witnessed through our investigation 
of the Skogerveien depictions is another variant of visual analogical logic 
(see Chapter 4). 


Geithus 


The figures at Geithus in Modum, Buskerud (Petersen 1917; Engelstad 1934: 
52-58; Hallstrom 1938: 498-505; Mikkelsen 1977: 156 and Figs. 7-11; 
1981; Paasche 1999), are situated upstream of the Drammenselva river at 
50.5-51.9 m a.s.l. (Glorstad 2010: 221), more precisely by the rapids at 
Kloftefoss and Katfoss. At the time of its use, these rapids were coast-bound. 
The figures are distributed on a number of panels. These panels or sections 
have been assigned different name sets by different authors (see Paasche 
1999: 25-26). In my examination of this rock art, however, the use of section 
names will be avoided. Some of the figures at Geithus are “empty” and will 
not be addressed in this chapter. Figure 5.7 shows the elk carvings at Geithus 
with body fill. The immediate impression made by this collection of figures is 
one of diversity. Yet, if we bear in mind the structure of composition revealed 
from our investigation of Askollen and Skogerveien, it becomes clear that 
body fill at Geithus contains a set of similar structural elements. 

The “copulating” elks in Figure 5.7a have elements that can be described 
as ambiguous natural organs. Both are depicted with hearts attached to a 
lifeline, and both have pairs of elongated spots on their back area. However, 
as opposed to Skogerveien and Askollen, legs are decorated with lines that 


Figure 5.7 Elk depictions from various panels at Geithus (a-f, after Mikkelsen 1981: 
Figs. 4, 8, 12, 24 & 25, g, after Paasche 1999: Fig. 7, tracing HV). See 
text and Figure 5.6 for explanation. 
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could represent skeletal parts/leg bones. The back leg of the upper figure may 
contain a depiction of muscles. Thus, as we see, the figures are adorned with 
principal lines, of which some may have been modeled on nature, whereas 
others are added.'* Both have double back lines, of which the lower animal’s 
is filled with short vertical lines — hereafter called filled double lines — similar 
to the figural structure occurring both at Askollen and Skogerveien. An ele- 
ment present here, but not in the earlier discussed sites, are what Mikkelsen 
(1977: 175) describes as brittle backs. This feature, as well as the legs added 
by lines, could be singled out as unique for the eastern Norwegian group of 
rock art.!? Otherwise, the phases of drawing defined from the examination 
of the whale figure in Skogerveien Section A can be followed. Similar to the 
elks of the latter site, no figure in Geithus represents all the stages. The upper 
of the three elk depictions in Figure 5.7b are richly adorned, with added lines 
along the back and belly and even along the neck. The lower left has a life- 
line and a filled double back line. Similar to the elk in the lower right figure, 
Phase IV — the filling in of vertical lines — is represented. Bent and slightly 
arrow-shaped versions of vertical lines are present in Figure 5.7b, lower left, 
as well as in Figure 5.7c. The latter also have ambiguous natural organs, of 
which one big rounded element is dominating. The elk in Figure 5.7d seems 
to have the rudiments of a lifeline, otherwise one long principal line, and, 
similar to the elks in Figure 5.7b, Phase IV is again represented with the 
adding of lines that are more or less vertical to the orientation of the body. 
The elk in Figure 5.7e distinctly shows two double lines, along the belly and 
back as well as the presence of clear vertical lines. In Figure 5.7f the elk has 
such a line along the back, in the filled version and slightly angled vertical 
lines. An area of the torso, however, is drawn in a way that is reminiscent 
of the Skogerveien design proper. The elk in Figure 5.7g has a double line 
along its back that is reproduced twice. In some areas, both double lines are 
filled in. Moreover, the figure is adorned according to Phase IV, with vertical 
lines. Otherwise, this figure stands out as somewhat special compared to the 
others, and not because it contains other elements of build-up; it is rather its 
“even” appearance. The vertical lines are straight, and they also fill up the 
head of the animal. 

Generally, body adornment in elk depictions at Geithus is seldom carried 
out beyond the stage of filling in of vertical lines. At first sight, therefore, 
the relationship between Skogerveien and Geithus might not seem too close. 
Having revealed how these figures are built with the same structural elements 
as those from Skogerveien, I would contend that Geithus should be seen 
as originating in the same symbolic environment as the former. From the 
description of the last figure, whose appearance seems more standardized, it 
could be argued that Geithus is principally to be regarded as a site represent- 
ing a vertical line pattern, at this site deriving from a specific cultivation of 
the Phase IV of the structural construction process. In the coming section, 
we shall see that a proper vertical pattern is typical of several of the inland 
sites in eastern Norway. 
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Ekeberg, Mollerstufossen, Glemmestad and Drotten 
(Dokkflay and Eidefossen) 


The other localities of the eastern Norwegian group will be examined 
together. Eidefossen (Mikkelsen 1977: 169) and Dokkfloy (Boaz 1998: 
Fig. 171; Mikkelsen 1986: 130; Glorstad 2010: 218-220) will, however, not 
be examined, due to their lack of body fill (Figure 5.8). Eidefossen consists of 
two elk figures depicted on a loose block by a rapid in the Gudbrandsdalsla- 
gen River. The two figures have only midriff muscles depicted. Dokka has 
three elk figures depicted on a rock panel by the inlet of the now dammed 
Dokkfloy Lake. These elks do not contain body fill. Even if they are prelimi- 
narily left out of the discussion, their value as interesting objects should still 
not be underestimated. At this point it can only be noted how the moteme 
of this small panel, an ‘upside down’ version,”° is somehow also mirrored by 
the empty, half empty and fully scooped-out figures. 

The remaining sites will be examined together. These are Ekeberg (or 
“Sjomannskolen”) (Engelstad 1934: 20-31; Hallstr6m 1938: 530-536; Mik- 
kelsen 1977: 153-154); Stein (Gjessing 1937; Mikkelsen 1977: 162-166); 
Mollerstufossen (Mikkelsen 1977: 166-168); Glemmestad (Gihle 1970; 
1973; Mikkelsen 1977: 159); and Drotten (Gjessing 1944; Mikkelsen 1977: 
166) (Figure 5.9). The overall impression of the figures at these sites would 
be that their body fill stands out as generally more standardized or refined. 
In several cases, however, elements earlier described as ambiguous natural 
elements also fill the bodies. Still, this is far from the case in every figure; 
of about 31 elk figures containing body fill, 11 have ambiguous natural ele- 
ments. Of the ones having natural elements, a “plain” and “unambiguous” 
lifeline is reproduced in two elks at Ekeberg and two at Mollerstufossen, 
respectively. What is characteristic about the last category of figures is that 
the animal figures in question are clearly demarcated from the rest of the 
body fill. In these cases, the figures are drawn with what easily could be 
described as a design pattern proper. The lifelines are clearly distinct from 
these patterns, in fact they seem “tacked” onto them. This makes a clear dif- 
ference from what was the case at Skogerveien, in which the natural elements 
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Figure 5.8 Rock carvings from Eidefossen (left) (after Mikkelsen 1977: 27) and Dok- 
kfley (right) (Boaz 1998: Fig. 171, documentation by Harald Jacobsen). 
Scales are absent in original publications (tracing HV). 
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seem to have been deliberately obscured within the net pattern. Thus, at 
Ekeberg and Mollerstufossen we witness body fills of a proper design of 
squares in combination with ambiguous natural elements clearly breaking 
with the design patterns in question. 

As developed in the former sections, the structure of body fills at Askollen, 
Skogerveien and Geithus can be understood as being built by way of actions 
that are listed as principal phases in Table 5.1. As has been demonstrated, 
the early phases in building up of this body fill involves the drawing of 
ambiguous natural elements and what has been defined as principal lines. 
If we look at animals at the site Stein’s South Section (cf. Figure 5.9), the 
“heritage” from these coastal sites is apparent. Two elks have double and 
even triple back lines and midriff muscles, and both contain a rounded ele- 
ment in both “compartments” of their torsos. Elks of the North Section of 
the site lack ambiguous natural elements but have principal lines. One has a 
midriff muscle marked with a double line. The lines appearing perpendicular 
on this double line are hard to identify; the longest bent lines may be seen 
to be of the type ‘principal line’, while the shorter may be regarded as the 
filling in of an empty space, i.e. the beginning of a net pattern. On the other 
hand, one of the animals has a double back line and principal lines that have 
a “straight” appearance. As such, they stand out with a more or less regular 
square pattern. Going on to the East Section, two of the elks combine all 
these elements, i.e. ambiguous natural elements, double back or belly lines 
and schematized principal lines. The last type of lines could be regarded a 
standardization of the Phases I-III, minus the application of unambiguous 
natural features. A similar “full standardization” of the principal line, and 
where these lines are drawn with a more geometrical precision, could also 
be seen to be typical of the torso of the recently found large elk figure at 
Utenga in Lier (cf. Figure 4.4). The uppermost elk at Stein East even bear 
a close resemblance to the initial stages of a true Skogerveien pattern, with 
its straight, perpendicularly crossing lines combined with slightly rounded 
ambiguous natural elements. Thus, the site of Stein certainly represents a 
prolongation of what could be called the Askollen-Skogerveien-Geithus com- 
plex, hereinafter called the ASG complex. There is, however, an element of 
this site that differs. With the exception of the last described figure at Geithus 
(cf. Figure 5.8g), the elements involved in body fills at Stein stand out as more 
standardized, or refined. The clearly differing elements at Stein are the two, 
or probably three, elk figures filled with a design that can be regarded as a 
pure vertical line pattern. This same pattern is represented at the sites Moller- 
stufossen, Drotten and Glemmestad (cf. Figure 5.9). At the former, we also 
witness an arrangement of body fill with “residues” of ambiguous natural 
organs similar to some figures at Stein. Nonetheless, this refined vertical line 
pattern might be defined as typical of this region, covering the inland areas 
of the Hedmark and Oppland counties. This pattern may be reproduced 
with vertical lines only. This type of body fill, however, sometimes appears 
with horizontal lines in the neck area of the elk figure. Alternatively, these 
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neck lines are placed more or less perpendicular on the vertical lines. This 
detail of the pattern connected to the neck is represented in Mellerstufossen 
and Drotten, and on a rudimentary level at Stein North. It should also not 
be overlooked that the vertical design in one of the figures at Glemmestad 
has a couple of short horizontal lines applied within elongated spaces. This 
could be seen, when compared with Phase V, as the final “filling in” as it is 
represented in the Skogerveien whale. However, the overall impression of the 
inland sites is of a plain pattern of vertical lines. 

Turning to Ekeberg (cf. Figure 5.9), the existence of lifelines has already 
been commented upon. Looking even closer, it appears that one elk is drawn 
with double belly and back lines, while another has a round element in the 
hindmost area of its torso which is somewhat similar to some of the dis- 
cussed figures from Stein. Otherwise, the pattern seems standardized at this 
site as well. Despite a certain degree of poor preservation, the existence here 
of a regular square pattern may be defined. As lifted forward in the beginning 
of this section, the overall impression of the discussed inland sites and Eke- 
berg taken together, is of a situation in which animal figures are adorned with 
design patterns proper, however, sometimes with lifelines “tacked on”. Thus, 
there is — unlike the case at Skogerveien — a clear “discontinuity” between 
design and ambiguous natural elements. In this respect, the Stein site seems 
to be placed between the ASG-complex on the one hand, and Ekeberg and 
the inland sites on the other. As was pointed out, the majority of figures here 
have much in common with the build-up of body fills in animals of the ASG 
complex, albeit with a slightly more schematized impression. 

On the basis of the preceding examination, I suggest the following course 
of development: from the material we have at hand, rock art making in 
eastern Norway begins with the activity at Askollen, Skogerveien and Gei- 
thus. These sites contain animal figures displaying a variety of strategies 
of drawing of body fill - strategies that through the examination of the 
great whale from Skogerveien Section A, turned out to be chronological 
phases in the creating of this animal’s design. What unites the sites Askol- 
len, Skogerveien and Geithus, and what warrants the term ASG com- 
plex, is that virtually all figures within this complex have body fills that 
can be traced back to one or more sequences of these phases of drawing 
(Phases I-V, cf. Figure 5.6 and Table 5.1). The same strategies of drawing 
are represented in the majority of figures from Stein, even if the lines mak- 
ing up the body fill seem a little more standardized. This site also displays 
a pure vertical line pattern which is also found at Mollerstufossen, Glem- 
mestad and Drotten. Thus the rock art at Stein points “back to” the ASG 
complex, while simultaneously pointing toward a development into refined 
patterns, found elsewhere inland. This development into body fills of a 
design pattern proper is represented with a standardized square pattern at 
the coastal site of Ekeberg. This development possibly also includes the elk 
at the coastal site at Utenga, Lier.2! Unlike the ASG body fills, these patterns 
are easy to figure out, yet it should not be forgotten that Skogerveien also 
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has its “refined” version, and as such is defined as a design pattern proper. 
Finally, it may seem that the vertical line pattern of the inland and the 
square pattern at Ekeberg are developments from the ASG phases of draw- 
ing. The inland sites may represent a standardization of Phase IV, whereas 
the Ekeberg design may be a straightforward example of the making of 
the principal lines of Phases I-III, or alternatively the Skogerveien design 
proper “made even” (Phase IV—-V). 

The scenario suggested has implications for how we regard social integra- 
tion within the eastern Norwegian area during the Late Mesolithic. On the 
immediate level, however, it has implications for the relative chronology of 
the sites of the eastern group. A discussion of chronology is found in the 
Appendix to Chapter 5. 


The structure and origin of graphic design in 
eastern Norway 


The emerging result from this chapter’s investigation is that body fill in east- 
ern Norwegian rock art, if spoken of in terms of patterns proper, contains 
three types of design (Figure 5.10). Peculiarly enough, however, all three 
designs seem to have a common origin in a specific schema opératoire of 
drawing body fill initially practiced in the region of the ASG complex.” The 
Skogerveien design could be described as cultivating the very last phase of 
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Figure 5.10 Idealized representations of the refined Skogerveien design and designs 
in Hedmark-Oppland and Ekeberg-Utenga (illustration IF, tracing HV). 
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drawing (Phase V, cf. Figure 5.6 and Table 5.1), however, reproduced with 
uneven squares and with possibilities of detecting a residual double back 
line. The Ekeberg-Utenga design is a cultivation of Phases II/III or V. In 
this case — and unlike Skogerveien — the lines involved are reproduced with 
straight angles, creating a proper square pattern in which lines stand perpen- 
dicular to it. The Hedmark-Oppland design could be seen as a cultivation of 
Phase IV. A fuller compilation of rock art designs of Mesolithic Scandinavia 
will be continued in the coming chapter. The question to be addressed here 
is the origin of design patterns, of which the most flammable issue is their 
eventual relation to an imaginary early stage of drawing only natural organs, 
from which design patterns have developed. In the last chapter we saw that 
design patterns in other parts of the Scandinavian peninsula do not originate 
in natural organs. Yet, as stated several times in the beginning of this chapter, 
there might be other paths to developing of body fill designs. Given the fact 
that the eastern Norwegian group clearly shows some relationship to inner 
natural organs, and given that earlier scholars have posed the question as to 
the origin of this relationship, this question will now be given attention and 
discussed on the basis of the results achieved in this chapter. I will discuss 
this on the basis of the list of suggestions on the origin of patterns proper, as 
these are extracted from the texts of earlier scholars and listed in an earlier 
section. The two first statements will, however, make up the most central 
part of this discussion. 

The very first contention is that body fill, as graphic designs, has devel- 
oped from a practice of depicting soft and hard inner organs. The second is 
a similar statement, but places a special weight on the ribs. Nonetheless, the 
conception is that these natural elements have developed into design patterns 
due to a process in which elements are schematized. This involves that the 
elements in question would have been simplified and in turn reproduced in 
a repetitive manner. The first commentary to this has already been implied; 
it presupposes an original phase of drawing of exclusively natural elements 
that are unambiguously reproduced. It seems that scholars of rock art implic- 
itly have taken such an imaginative original state of body fill into their con- 
sideration, without ever really addressing the question of whether these types 
of figures actually exist. As we know, such a phase is not found in the rock 
art record we have at hand. We have many reasons to assume that the rock 
art makers were familiar with the inside of the animals and, furthermore, 
that they would have had the artistic ability to reproduce them “correctly” 
if this was the intention. Yet, from the conclusions to be drawn after this 
chapter’s study of body fill, this seems not to have been the intention. Even 
the Askollen elk — on the immediate level the figure “closest to nature” in 
this group of rock art — is characterized by what I called ‘ambiguous natural 
organs’ and ‘lines added upon nature’. At Skogerveien we documented a 
continuation of these two strands of filling the animal bodies. Moreover, at 
this site and at most of the remaining sites of eastern Norway we witness 
a cultivation of parts of the drawing process, assuming that the whale in 
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Section A at Skogerveien includes the entire drawing scheme connected to 
the symbolic context in question. An important digression to be made here 
is how the whale in Section B seems to include these phases as well, even if 
appearing more ambiguous in this matter. However, what makes the B-whale 
an intriguing example is exactly its ambiguity, that is, the “extended” blur- 
ring between (ambiguous) natural organs and principal lines. Thus, as it 
appears, the intention of the rock art makers was this: ambiguity. I would 
contend that this “ambiguous intention” concerns nature and culture. There- 
fore, we cannot conclude that the practice of filling animals’ torsos with 
design patterns proper emerges out of depicting natural organs. Rather, it 
can be said that in eastern Norway it originates in a play between ambigu- 
ity and a visual logic thematizing the continuation of nature in culture and 
culture in nature. Even if some of the natural elements can be identified, and 
even if others are ambiguous to us but not necessarily to native Mesolithic 
people, the degree of ambiguity is strong enough to represent this intention — 
and this intention is that the spectators should not be able to tell nature 
from culture. This conclusion is especially relevant for the ASG complex, 
and at Skogerveien, “ambiguous nature” is successfully intertwined, more 
and more, within a complex net pattern that to the immediate gaze stands 
out as “pure culture”. As was attempted to be demonstrated, Skogerveien 
thus represents the best example of including nature in culture, or alterna- 
tively, of “obscuring” nature within cultural lines. In the next phase of rock 
art making in eastern Norway however — the one of design patterns proper 
(cf. Figure 5.10) — designs no longer bear links to nature. It seems like the 
relation to nature is detached, even if a very last residue of nature is pres- 
ent in the uneven squares of the Skogerveien design proper. Natural organs 
do exist in conjunction with patterns proper, however, mostly as lifelines 
“tacked onto” the standardized design. At this stage of development, life 
lines clearly break with the design patterns. Another way of putting this is to 
say that they are not integrated in the design. Contrary to the early phase in 
which (ambiguous) nature seems to be continued within cultural lines, this 
phase express a discontinuity, in other words, a clear demarcation between 
depictions of ambiguous natural elements and what is clearly a cultural pat- 
tern. Not to be forgotten, the ambiguous natural elements are not always 
present. This on-presence of lifelines “stuck onto” design patterns proper 
is the rule in the rest of Scandinavia. If present at other places, it probably 
reflects contact with the eastern Norwegian region. 

The conclusions to be made concerning the origin of graphic designs exclu- 
sively concern the eastern Norwegian group of rock art. This could be sum- 
marized in the following way: the drawing development of graphic designs 
originates in a practice of depicting compositions that express a continuous 
relationship between nature and culture. The cultivation of some elements of 
this process has led to the development of designs that have no apparent link 
to depictions of natural elements. The claims of earlier scholars, that graphic 
designs have their origin in a practice of depicting natural organs is in some 
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sense correct, with the additional caveat that the original practice in question 
is the drawing of ambiguities and continuities between nature and culture. 
At this point it is relevant to bring forward a contrary contention found in 
the list of earlier scholars, namely that graphic designs have no references 
or connection whatsoever to depictions of natural organs. This conclusion 
is also correct in the sense that the refined patterns really cannot be said to 
have any visual links to nature. For, as we have seen, the refining process 
takes its point of departure in standardization of what was acknowledged as 
‘lines added upon nature’ — that is, principal lines, perpendicular lines and 
the final drawing of squares (cf. Figure 5.6 and Table 5.1). Yet — and this 
cannot be emphasized enough — the added lines have a relation to nature by 
the fact that they exist in a context where they are exactly this — added, and 
as such are (ambiguous) nature’s continuation. In the preceding I described 
earlier scholars’ contentions as being permeated by a striking indeterminacy 
in this matter. We now understand why, for this recognition is presupposed 
by a full acknowledgment that visual ambiguity is the original intention of 
the creators of this art. In particular this concerns the ASG complex and sites 
like Stein. Having seen these panels, I would claim the following: just as we 
feel indeterminacy as to the visual distinction between nature and culture, 
so would also the Mesolithic people have experienced this art, at least those 
alienated to the process of its making. Hence, the indeterminacy found in the 
literature just mirrors the intended ambiguity of the creators of this group 
of Late Mesolithic rock art. 

So far, conclusions are given on the two first points of the list of sugges- 
tions proposed by earlier scholars. These points, however, also included a 
notion that development of designs involved a schematization of forms. It 
also included the contention that especially ribs play a part in the devel- 
opment of graphic designs. In Chapter 4 I identified a process of visual 
transformation in which various versions of people, or humans-in-a-row 
had developed into types of graphic designs, that in turn fill animal figures, 
geometrical figures and corral fences. Of the cases reported, just one had 
been acknowledged before, but did not yield further considerations about 
development into graphic designs. Thus, both Engelstad and Hallstrém (see 
references in Chapter 4) saw that the “row of dancing men” at the Ovnen 
panel at Lake Nisservatn, Telemark, had transformed into a specific type of 
zigzag. They called this ‘schematization’; as described early in this chapter, 
this concept has been central to understandings of developments in hunters’ 
rock art in Scandinavia. As far as I can see, this case is the only concrete 
observation of schematization reported earlier. This specific type of what I 
have called transformations, involves whole human or human-like bodies 
simplified and reproduced in a repetitive manner. When earlier scholars dis- 
cuss schematization in the context of studying body fill, however, depictions 
of natural elements are the only objects referred to as having undergone this 
process. This is, of course, a consequence of the fact that discussions on the 
origin of body fill have exclusively revolved around the schematization of 
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natural organs. The results of investigations in this chapter, however, sug- 
gest a schematization to have taken place when ‘lines added upon nature’ 
are reproduced in a straightforward manner and create either the verti- 
cal line pattern (Oppland and Hedmark) or the square pattern (Ekeberg 
and Utenga).”* In earlier literature, such a process is implicitly taken into 
account when ribs in particular, are given a special significance as the out- 
set for developing this kind of body fill design. However, and as I have 
suggested, the vertical line pattern in the eastern context developed from 
Phase IV of the drawing process documented from Skogerveien. The rela- 
tion to nature is only to be considered indirect and ambiguous. Hence, the 
notions of a direct origin of the vertical line pattern, as it were, “from ribs”, 
must be abandoned. 

An important digression needs to be made before proceeding to other 
points on the list. In Chapter 4, the vertical line pattern was explained as 
originating in simplifications and repetitions of ‘stick-people’. In eastern 
Norway, compositions related to the visual analogical relationship between 
the humans-in-a-row and circle signs have also been found, albeit rarely. The 
few examples belong to arrangements of ‘stick people’ in the antler from 
Mollerstufossen (a row of humans anchored to a half-circle) and the Askol- 
len elk’s antler (a row of humans in an antler-boat). The same symbolism 
is probably involved in the antlers of the great elk from Utenga. So, even if 
this symbolism is present in eastern Norway, I have concluded that in this 
region, a different path of transformation is involved in the development of 
this design. An urgent question is thus whether we are confronted with more 
than one path of origin — and accordingly different types of “meaning” — 
involved, but “accidentally” resulting in what is visually the same design. 
For Vingen, I have implied that the presence of the vertical design could be 
the simplest variety of the ‘bundle of deer head poles’, as was documented 
to be the origin of the Ausevik-Vingen design par excellence. Alternatively, 
I implied that it might simultaneously be due to contact with northern Nor- 
way, or a situation of commonality in the use of visual signs covering larger 
regions. From this point of view, eastern Norway now appears to be part 
of such a commonality. Thus, the origin of the vertical line pattern appears 
to be “local” and manifold, however with a common visual result. I would, 
therefore, propose that the commonality of this visual result played a part in 
the communication between people of different regions. As I will come back 
to in the chapter to come, different origin stories creating visually the same 
type of design should not be regarded a “problem”, but rather a dynamic 
that is typically involved in visual analogical logic. 

Going back to the list, the next two points to be addressed are sugges- 
tions that graphic designs have no meaning but are to be regarded as a 
mere habit of decoration. This habit had, implicitly one presumes, devel- 
oped from another habit, namely the one of depicting natural organs. Again, 
we confront the false presupposition that rock art making in this context 
includes an early stage of adorning the inside of animal figures exclusively 
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with unambiguous natural organs. With reference to what has already been 
concluded, this point can now pass without further comment. I will also 
more or less dismiss the claim that design patterns are void of meaning; this 
can be described as an art-for-art’s-sake standpoint that all anthropologi- 
cal experience contradicts (e.g. Lévi-Strauss 2012 [1955]; Wiseman 2007). 
Still, and with reference to my final comments in the preceding chapter, it 
is possible and, I would claim, desirable to reintroduce the aesthetic factor 
in rock art studies. Attached to the listed art-for-art’s-sake argument, how- 
ever, is the claim that drawing of body fill exemplifies an urge to fill empty 
spaces. I find this claim, if not taken strictly literally, somewhat intriguing, 
as it echoes a fact that was encountered at Skogerveien in particular. If not 
being an “urge”, it is obvious that empty spaces have been filled. Using the 
scheme of drawing phases derived from the Section A whale at Skogerveien 
it was obvious that several of the other figures at the site only represented the 
beginning phases of this “drawing program”, while spaces in other depicted 
animals were gradually filled and became increasingly smaller by the pro- 
cess of filling. The sense one gets when studying the “unfinished” figures 
in Skogerveien is that they are ready for further adornment. We may only 
speculate why nobody ever continued the process. Nonetheless, this filling 
of empty spaces created by the “program” of the design in question — and 
the possibility for discovering spaces not yet finished — is a phenomenon to 
be found in other regions. Such instances of empty spaces ready for further 
adornment is indicative of the fact that graphic designs, either as part of 
animal figures or in any other context, have come about as a process in 
phases. The time lapse between the phases is unknown to us; we may think 
of everything from hours to centuries. Between these extremes, alternatives 
could be months, years or decennia. I would however suggest a time lapse 
that is closer to years and decennia than to centuries; after revealing the logic 
of intricacies and obscurities of the operational drawing scheme of the ASG 
complex, it seems that finishing the figures (or not) presupposes a milieu in 
which this scheme is internally acknowledged. This in turn indicates that the 
figures originate in a specific group of people and/or their direct successors 
and associates. 

The next topic to be commented upon concerns a well-established position 
of our research history, namely the one that body fill is to be understood as 
part of sympathetic magic. This theory was directly inspired from North 
American ethnography and practices of drawing the animal prior to the 
hunt. In these examples, adding a ‘lifeline’ to the inside of the animals was 
explained as attempts to influence the forces of nature and bring luck in 
hunting. In the wake of the few ‘structuralist’ approaches to rock art (see 
Chapter 2), and even more so, the more recent ‘shamanic’ approach, this 
theory somehow lost its relevance. Contrary to this, I believe it has some 
applicability to rock art. Hunting magic is compatible with the kind of com- 
munication with the animal world, which we find within animic world views. 
I will come back to this in Chapter 7, in conjunction with discussions of 
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animism versus totemism. An argument to be forecasted, however, concerns 
Hagen’s prolongation of this theory in his proposed ‘skeleton magic’. In this 
variety of the hunting magic theory, the original significance of the lifeline — 
“original” in the sense that it is taken directly from the ethnographic source — 
is transferred to the skeleton. Thus, the skeleton, or its falsely conceived 
consequence in a design pattern, is seen to mark the native understanding of 
the animals’ essential parts, and as such, acts as a significant visual device to 
lure the game. I truly believe there are reasons to attribute body fill a great 
significance, and a status as “essential” parts of the animal. In line with this 
is also my adherence to the concept that body fills in rock art marks a shift 
to an ‘inner focus’. As taken up earlier in this chapter, this way of thinking 
is also akin to Lévi-Strauss’s concept of modéle reduit. What I reject is the 
coupling of designs with the type of communication typical of animism, for 
as will be argued in Chapter 7, the “essentiality” of graphic designs is more 
to be associated with totemism. 

The identification of an element of the graphic designs as representing 
‘vulvas’ demands comment. As we have seen, this was initially suggested by 
Bakka, but taken further by Mandt. The latter, similar to Gjessing (1936: 
141), also explicitly considers body fill proper, what I call design patterns, 
as symbols of the feminine. When it concerns the ‘vulva’ figures, I do not 
come down on one side or the other. The suggestion is intriguing, and the 
investigation in Chapter 6 of this book addresses the ‘vulva’ and its possible 
further visual associations (and see discussion of ‘chiasms’ in the foregoing 
chapter). After the discussions in the preceding and present chapters, the sug- 
gestion that graphic design, in general, should be linked to female symbolism 
should be rejected. With reference to the investigation of Vingen, it could be 
concluded that this design originates in compositions of accumulated deer 
head poles; this is a process of visual transformation, whose “origin figure” 
(the head pole) bears no connotations to the female body, or for that matter, 
to that of the male. 

Viste’s suggestion that design patterns originate in various visual phenom- 
ena conditioned by altered states of consciousness (ASC) is related to the 
general archaeological inspiration from the field of shamanism emerging in 
the nineties and a little later resulting in a number of “trance tuned” works 
on Nordic Stone Age rock art (e.g. Goldhahn 2002; Viste 2004; Walderhaug 
2000). I will finally comment on the last point on this list, which offers an 
explanation for body fill, referring mainly to two facets of shamanism. The 
first concerns the shaman’s dress during trance. This part of the shamanic 
explanation implies that body fill, when depicted on human figures, is plainly 
a representation of a shaman wearing his or her shamanic coat. The idea of 
this type of clothing, with a design referring to the human skeleton, is taken 
from ethnography and applied directly to understand human depictions in 
Vingen and Ausevik. The second facet of this explanation concerns rock 
art as a “report” on the shamanic vision quest, that is, a display of entopic 
phenomena — or, the visual images appearing on the retina during a trance 
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experience. In the first phase of trance, various geometric forms and pat- 
terns appear as a mere function of the human nervous system. They are, in 
a literal sense, universal images. The second and third phases are “context 
dependent”; in the second phase of ASC, the entopic phenomena will make 
more sense to the shaman, as the images he or she experiences are “bent” 
into familiar forms (i.e. features known from the life world of the shaman). 
The third phase involves combinatory compositions in which “[h]umans, 
animals, monsters and geometric figures are experienced in fantastic combi- 
nations” (Viste 2004: 41). 

This approach is applied to the rock art areas of Vingen and Ausevik. 
A selection of design patterns from the sites are set up and compared with 
what has been defined as universal entopic phenomena appearing in the first 
phase of trance, that is, patterns of the plain neurological type (Viste 2004: 
Fig. 5.7). This compilation demonstrates full accordance between some 
entopic patterns and some of the graphic designs defined in this work. More 
concretely, entopic phenomena include bundles of vertical and horizontal 
lines, which are not visually different from the vertical line patterns. Square 
patterns also accord with entopic patterns of the first stage of trance. Finally, 
there is a likely relationship between entopic zigzags and hexagon patterns 
on the one hand and similar designs found in the Late Mesolithic rock art 
record on the other. With regard to some of the designs at Vingen and Aus- 
evik, as well as designs in our study area at large, several, if not most — to 
various degrees — actually differ from entopic phenomena. How may this 
be explained? As described recently, the ASC theoretical formula opens for 
the possibility of regarding various degrees of context specific elements in 
the entopic figures. Consequently, this approach allows for possibilities of 
defining, literally speaking, every pattern in the same manner; the “plain”, 
neurological patterns as well as patterns similar to theses — and finally pat- 
terns without any resemblance whatsoever to its neurological outset — will 
all be regarded to have the very same origin. In other words, within the ASC 
approach all types of graphic designs may be explained and understood 
by this formula, as it opens the gateway to define all graphic patterns as 
essentially entopic, no matter the degree of resemblance with the original 
entopic phenomena. Not only that, the trance approach even explains all 
types of combinatory compositions, whether only a plain solitary animal 
or “psychedelic” combinations of say herds, humans and abstract signs, as 
visions of the third phase of trance. Thus accordingly, every panel of our 
rock art record may be traced back to representing a variety of occurrences 
of altered states of consciousness. In addition, compositions of a human 
adorned with body fill, is the shaman in action wearing his or her coat, and 
eventually carrying a drum. Shamanic phenomena are apparently capable 
of explaining it all. 

The scenarios provided by this “shamanic package” are overwhelming as 
it embraces both the universality of rock art, and simultaneously, the lived 
and symbolic context of its making. While maybe unexpected, this is exactly 
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the starting point for my critique of the entopic approach. For it is seemingly 
waterproof in all directions. I would claim that this is also the symptom of 
its weakness. The entopic concept may, on an immediate level, stand out 
as being extremely powerful. I would venture the analogy that it is like 
purchasing an excellent offer of the type “all inclusive”, while at the same 
time being left with an uncomfortable sense that there will never be more to 
pursue. As stated earlier, the ASC theoretical formula allows for entopic signs 
to be stamped with varying degrees of context. Bringing in “context” to the 
theory may at first glance appear to be a great strength, and a sympathetic 
one, but in fact it makes this theoretical formula as method, totally useless. 
This position could be explained by presenting a fictive argument in favour 
of the ASC approach as an actual tenet that harmonizes with the ones chosen 
in this book. Such a fictive argument, albeit coming from an uninformed 
party, could probably be that universal structures should be of interest for 
someone propounding a Lévi-Straussian approach. Would not the “plain” 
entopic phenomena exactly represent the universal mind? The simple reply 
to this is that the universal mind comes to expression through visual forms 
that are linked to the nature of a particular milieu at a particular time — in 
other words, a specific symbolic environment, or if you like, context. In the 
present work, I have so far investigated various paths of origin of vertical 
line patterns, zigzags, squares and hexagons, and by this demonstrated that 
patterns that may appear to be (mere) entopic patterns are transformations 
of compositions linked to more or less local versions of a Mesolithic leitmo- 
tif. The similarity of these design patterns with entopic phenomena may be 
purely accidental, or alternatively they could be understood in combination 
with a scenario in which trance visions play a part. At best perhaps, and 
in the words of Lahelma (2008: 14), “the identification of hallucinatory 
imagery in rock art does not reveal its meaning, only its origin.” However, 
as long as it is totally impossible, methodically, to demarcate what aspects, 
or which “volume”, of a pattern belong to the universal and which are 
context-specific, the theory of entopic phenomena is not applicable. In effect, 
entopic phenomena, while surely existing on the retina during trance (but see 
Helvenston & Bahn 2003), in practice has little relevance for rock art archae- 
ology. This condemnation of the shamanic approach primarily concerns its 
inability to explain the origin of design patterns, by its poor methodological 
possibilities. Now “theories” in archaeology seldom deliver a clear method; 
mostly the methodical approaches are tailor-made for each and every case. 
However, if one is to derive a methodology from a theory, this theory must 
provide the possibility of developing such a one for the specific case in ques- 
tion; otherwise, the theory must be considered poor. The shortcomings of 
the shamanic concept lie in its undeveloped notions concerning “distribu- 
tion” of the universal versus the local ingredient in a specific graphic design. 
Expressed in another way, how are we to measure the element, or degree, of 
“universality” in a design pattern, compared to that of “context”? Or alter- 
natively, how can we know when the design is purely universal and when it 
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is more dominated by its context? Once again one cannot but disapprove of 
the Three Stages of Trance (TST) model’s lack of methodical possibilities. 
John Bradshaw has concluded similarly, as he writes: 


The problem with the ‘Three Stages of Trance’ hypothesis is that it is 
unnecessary, implausible and simplistic. In its most general form, that 
various kinds of altered states of consciousness drove the art of the 
Upper Palaeolithic (Lewis-Williams & Dowson 1988), it is also very 
difficult to falsify or disprove, and so is not very useful scientifically. 
(Bradshaw 2003: 216, last emphasis mine) 


This contention appears in a comment to Patricia Helvenston and Paul Bahn’s 
(2003) article, which identifies a severe lack of correspondence between the 
features presumed envisioned during trance, and design patterns found in 
rock art. They argue that there is little evidence that the type of trance pro- 
ducing the images of the TST model actually took place. The authors inves- 
tigate different types of trance, mainly the ones induced by drugs, but also 
those which are not - and found that the trance-producing images of the TST 
model was probably not in use during the Upper Palaeolithic. Indeed the 
trance initiated by other means (e.g. drumming) involves visions of geometric 
forms such as “the cross, human face and triangles . . . are not included in 
the TST-model” (Helvenston & Bahn 2003: 215), and moreover, they are 
rarely found in cave art. Even if this discussion concerns Upper Palaeolithic 
cave paintings, it also has validity for Mesolithic rock art — in other words, 
these forms are rare. This is far from claiming that shamans and shamanic 
practices did not play a part in rituals and rock art making in the Mesolithic. 
Still, if we presuppose that shamanism did play a role throughout the entire 
Mesolithic, a timely question to be posed is why Early Mesolithic rock art 
totally lack graphic designs. Does it mean that altered states of consciousness 
were not involved in rock art making during this phase, and that shamanism 
had different conditions in the Early Mesolithic than later? Whatever the 
answers to this question would be, we confront the fact that shamanism, 
when present, never exists outside of the historical context. Hence, I once 
again contend that whether one is pursuing the historical development of 
Mesolithic societies — or, for that matter the universality of the mind exem- 
plified through Mesolithic materialized expressions — it will be the specific 
historical setting that is of interest. The universality of human living is surely 
interesting, but the TST model does not bring us any closer to knowing more 
about it. Entopic phenomena” are just what they are; their universality exists 
in the same manner as claiming it is universal for a human being to incorpo- 
rate a specific nervous system, or for that matter, having human legs or arms. 

The inadequacy of this concept has also been addressed by Glorstad (2010: 
215-216, 223-224; 2002, and see Bradley 2000: 30),?5 and could be seen 
as a comment to my call for the need for context. Albeit not arguing on the 
basis of the TST model, his discontent with the shamanic approach targets 
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the inherent lack of possibilities it possesses to study the regional and local 
preconditions of symbolic life, as he sums up: 


[Human beings] are their bodies as a relation to the physical world. Still, 
their means to grasp and understand this world, including their own 
practice, are symbolic, and this symbolic systems constitute semi-inde- 
pendent systems of meaning (for instance shamanism). The shape and 
content of this semiotic must nevertheless be understood in the context 
of practical, physical life. It is in this situation the system of symbols is 
mobilized, and this practical life is the origin of cosmology. 

(Glorstad 2010: 216)?° 


Thus, the specific semi-independent meaning systems coming out of local, 
practical living is the context upon which studies of shamanism should be 
founded. My own position is in line with this: shamanism is not irrelevant 
for the understanding of materializations of Stone Age rituals. Yet, apply- 
ing the shamanic concept might divert it from its context. This is due to the 
fact that the concept is too general and the methodical devices that could 
take us beyond this generality have not been invented. When applied to 
Mesolithic Scandinavia, I would claim, it easily creates an ahistorical rock 
art archaeology. It inevitably yields an image of rock art making as being 
an activity carried out by marginalized people at remote places, operating 
outside of society and history. This said, I simultaneously feel the need 
to state my opinion that the shamanic concept should not be eliminated 
from rock art studies. Undoubtedly it does capture important aspects. For 
instance, it explains some of the background for depictions of hybrid iden- 
tity as displaying the general experience, worldwide, of trance as involving 
the possibility of transforming one’s body and taking the guise of an animal. 
The idea of extended creativity associated with a trance is intriguing, as 
it provides an explanation for compositions that appear “psychedelic” in 
fashion. In this respect, some panels seem “weirder” than others, especially 
at sites like Kafjord Upper, Storsteinen and Ausevik.?’ I am also inclined to 
regard trance experiences as being involved in the analogical logic creat- 
ing visual transformations. Probably the “wildness” of wild thinking finds 
fertile ground within a trance. 


The nature of culture: conclusive remarks 


The aim of this chapter was to investigate the validity of the well-established 
position in Norwegian rock art archaeology, which regards design patterns 
as having their origins in skeletal parts and soft tissue organs. In the preced- 
ing chapter I demonstrated how the origin of a number of patterns can be 
traced back to motifs of humans-in-a-row. This motif, in turn, is analogically 
as well as concretely connected to the diverse circle variations (cf. Chapter 4). 
For Vingen and Ausevik, we saw how the characteristic pattern can be traced 
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back to bundles of deer head poles. Thus, Hallstr6m was correct in claim- 
ing that body fill in Vingen had no connection to natural inner organs. The 
consensus of the origin of design patterns was still that their origin was to be 
found in natural organs of the big game depicted (mostly ribs). While some 
scholars rejected this thesis, we saw how Gjessing, even while adhering to it, 
simultaneously, expressed a significant degree of uncertainty in this matter. 

During this chapter, I have pointed out how elements immediately per- 
ceived as depicting natural organs, in fact reflect great ambiguity as to their 
status as either nature or culture. Obviously these ‘natural elements’ are 
both, and therefore ambiguous. We may look upon this ambiguity as directly 
reflected in Gjessing’s indeterminacy. It is also reflected in an implicit fact, 
never earlier pointed out, namely that there is total absence of an imaginary 
stage implicitly taken to have existed prior to Askollen and Skogerveien, in 
which animals were adorned solely with inner elements of an unambiguous 
nature. On the contrary, the investigation allows us to conclude that what 
we witness is the Mesolithic mind’s “play” with what we perceive as nature 
and culture. Part of this is how cultural lines ‘added upon nature’ created the 
outset for three formalized design types. The Skogerveien designs turned out 
to be incorporating the natural elements by obscuring them within the pat- 
terns. At this site we thus see a great effort being made to create a continuity 
between nature and culture, or as I have described it, a reciprocal effect on 
each other, and an intentional blurring of an eventual gap between them. In 
the phase of standardization of a set design, the ambiguous natural organs — 
when present — appear more as if they were “stamped onto” the patterns, 
thus creating an impression of an increased discontinuity between the two 
areas. In these compositions, it should still be remarked that the two areas, 
i.e. of (ambiguous) nature and a design of culture, were brought together in 
the same composition. 

The origins of body fill patterns may roughly be divided into two main 
paths: the one documented for northern and western Norway and the one 
for eastern Norway. In the first case humans and hybrid humans (deer head 
poles, ‘elk-humans’) were enclosed, so to speak, in “concentrated form” 
within the confinements of the animal body, that is, within their depicted 
outline. This process created a pattern “of culture”. In the rock art of east- 
ern Norway, natural organs were presented in ambiguous ways, and were 
included in the cultural pattern. 

The preceding chapter ended with a few considerations on how art rep- 
resents a mediation between mind and nature and more concretely, how 
rock art, in our context, could be regarded a mediation between the natural 
animal world on the one hand, and the human-made on the other. The 
wild mind works through “analogies and comparisons” (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 
20). Compositions of body fill in eastern rock art creates concrete analogies 
between the forms of nature and the forms of culture. Through the afore- 
mentioned continuity between the two areas, they also represent brilliant 
concrete examples of mediation between nature and culture. The northern 
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and western types of body fill structure also exemplify this continuity and 
ambiguity, but in a slightly different way. Together they are different ways 
of arranging elements belonging to the animal-human continuity. In this 
way, they pose a question of a chiasmatic nature: are the compositions we 
are confronted with representing culturalized nature, or naturalized culture? 


Appendix to Chapter 5 


Consequences for the relative 
chronology 


My establishment of an “Askollen-Skogerveien-Geithus (ASG) Complex” 
creates a basis to reconsider the relative chronology of the eastern Nor- 
wegian group of hunters’ rock art. More concretely it infers the follow- 
ing: Askollen, Skogerveien and Geithus are more or less simultaneous. Stein 
would then have come about in the “prolongation” of the ASG complex and 
might be a little younger. Stein however, also includes figures that represent 
a presumably later development through the discussed standardization. This 
presumed later phase of development is shared by Ekeberg, Mollerstufos- 
sen, Glemmestad and Drotten. The suggestion to a relative chronology can 
be schematically conveyed as in the first figure accompanying this appendix 
(Appendix Figure 5.1). 

The results achieved so far have created a basis for a comparison with 
the results from Mikkelsen’s (1977) study of shore displacement and style 
elements in this group of rock art. So far, I have deliberately excluded 
this study from the discussion. The intention has been to develop a result 
based on the exclusive study of body fill and in turn evaluate my results 
in comparison to Mikkelsen’s conclusions. Mikkelsen’s study is predicated 
on some fundamental prerequisites. Similar to Helskog (1983) a few years 
later, he distances himself from the traditional concept of “naturalism ver- 
sus schematicism”, a concept that, according to him, easily yields subjec- 
tive evaluations; a statistical analysis of attributes may help getting to 
obtain a more objective result. Moreover he leans towards Bakka’s (1973: 
152) well-thought-out claim concerning stylistic similarity, i.e. that a high 
degree of similarity indicates cultural and/or temporal contemporaneity. 
An essential part of this argument is that stylistic dissimilarity would not 
at all be an indication of the opposite. This is an important point to stress; 
as we know the enormous stylistic variation and local styles is typical of 
the Late Mesolithic (see Chapter 2). Therefore, results gained concern- 
ing stylistic correspondence between sites can only be used to conclude 
positively on rock art figures’ belonging to the same symbolic environment — 
i.e. either cultural continuity and/ or contemporaneity. The fact that 
similarity in style can only be “used positively” is also acknowledged by 
Mikkelsen (1977: 185); this is one of the preconditions for his approach. 
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Appendix Figure 5.1 Suggestion to relative chronology of the ASG complex in rela- 
tion to one of the other coastal sites (Ekeberg) and most of the 
inland sites (illustration IF). 


As mentioned before, he built his style analysis on figural attributes. More 
concretely, he recorded the presence and absence of legs (i.e. two or four 
legs depicted), claws, body fill, oval elements in torsos, lifelines, double 
back lines, brittle backs and ears. In addition to this he also took the 
figure size and presence of marked out thighs on elk figures into consid- 
eration (Mikkelsen 1977: 175-176). As apparent from this list, several 
of the elements concern structures of body fill addressed in the preceding 
examination. In addition, it captures elements not discussed here. Unlike 
Mikkelsen, I have exclusively attributed value to the structure of making 
body fill. This reveals the significance I attribute to this element. It also 
reveals an underlying assumption, namely of, in some respects, a disinterest 
in (other) stylistic differences. This is partly due to a strong awareness of 
the stylistic variability in the Late Mesolithic, and consequently an under- 
lying distrust that studying stylistic attributes is likely to take us much 
further. Again, and as fully in line with Mikkelsen’s own prerequisites, I do 
not see stylistic similarity as irrelevant. It is relevant when yielding positive 
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results, results that may be used as arguments for cultural continuity of 
contacts (meetings) and temporal simultaneity. 

Mikkelsen’s (1977: 179-180) results concerning stylistic similarities in 
the eastern Norwegian group of rock art suggest that the four coastal locali- 
ties (Askollen, Skogerveien, Geithus and Ekeberg) show a large degree of 
stylistic similarity. Except for Ekeberg, this corresponds very well with my 
own results, and for the relevance of my definition of an ASG complex. The 
inclusion of Ekeberg in this stylistic group, however, is at odds with the 
results achieved when taking account only of body fill. Mikkelsen’s results 
further suggest that Stein is the inland locality exhibiting the greatest stylistic 
similarity with the coastal sites. This conclusion is in astonishing agreement 
with my own results, as Stein was defined as a prolongation inland of the 
ASG-complex. Moreover, Glemmestad and Mollerstufossen are regarded to 
have stylistic similarities with the coastal sites, if not to the same degree as 
is the case with Stein. Drotten and Eidefossen are regarded to have the least 
degree of similarity with the figures by the coast, but are to be regarded, 
according to Mikkelsen’s analysis, as internally close; they are also seen to 
share most stylistic elements with Stein and Glemmestad. This evaluation is 
not at odds with my own results, however with one important exception. His 
evaluation of Drotten as “having the least similarities” with figures by the 
coast diverges greatly from my own, as I regard this site a typical represen- 
tative of the phase of standardization (vertical lines), and as such an inland 
parallel, among others, to Ekeberg (squares).?8 

The most interesting outcome of this comparison with Mikkelsen’s results 
is how his quantitative approach, to a large degree, confirms the outcome 
of my own qualitative investigation of body fill structure. Of this, the most 
intriguing result is how it supports the notion of stylistic similarity between 
Askollen, Skogerveien and Geithus by the coast and Stein inland. His inclu- 
sion of Ekeberg in the coastal group on the basis of stylistic similarity is, 
however, at odds with my own conclusions. As we shall see, this site may 
not, after all, fit in so well with Mikkelsen’s system either, when considering 
the absolutes datings he has proposed. His study of absolute and relative 
dating took a starting point in the assumption that rock art was made on 
panels situated close to the shoreline; thus, the point of time of their making 
could be estimated by way of shore displacement curves. This method rests 
on a solid foundation in his article, but has also found extended support 
in later research (e.g. Helskog 1983; 1999; Gjerde 2010a; Glorstad 2010: 
216-222; Lindqvist 1994: 213-220).?? I adhere to the use of this method 
for dating the coastal sites in eastern Norway. However, Mikkelsen’s own 
conclusions concerning relative and absolute dating of the coastal sites in 
fact points against including Ekeberg in what I call the ASG complex. For, 
according to his evaluations of shoreline displacement curves, Askollen and 
Skogerveien were to be dated to the time span 6200-4700 Bc, but probably 
before 5000 Bc. Ekeberg was estimated to date to about 4000 Bc, that is, at 
least one thousand years later*® than Skogerveien. Moreover, Geithus was 
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considered to be older than Ekeberg, but closer to Ekeberg than to Askol- 
len and Skogerveien (Mikkelsen 1977: 184-185). Thus, what comes out of 
this, is that the absolute dates dispute my notion of the ASG complex by 
suggesting a quite large time gap between Askollen and Skogerveien on the 
one hand and Geithus and Ekeberg on the other. However, the large time 
gap between these two pairs of sites in fact also disputes Mikkelsen’s sugges- 
tion of a close stylistic commonality between all the four coastal sites. Now, 
studying the eastern Norwegian group of rock art in detail one confronts the 
fact that most of it is part of a stylistic commonality. This should be obvious 
from the investigation of body fill given in the former section. Discussions 
of similarities and differences within this group of rock art will always be 
with reference to relativities and not so many absolutes. Reading Mikkelsen’s 
article, the presence of non-absolute evaluations is characteristic. Conse- 
quently, my disagreement with him on the placing of the Ekeberg carvings is 
also not absolute. What makes me regard Ekeberg as stylistically “different” 
to the other coastal sites is once again the fact that it is to be related to what 
I — out of consideration of body fill solely — have conceived and defined as 
a somewhat later stage of development in styles of adorning animal figures. 
This is the stage representing a “refining” or standardizing of Phases III and 
IV or V at Skogerveien. This nuance was not captured by Mikkelsen’s sta- 
tistics. However, his results on the absolute datings, i.e. shoreline dating of 
the coastal sites, in fact, support my contention that Ekeberg should be seen 
apart from the ASG complex. 

Mikkelsen suggests a fairly wide dating frame of the inland sites, i.e. more 
generally to the Late Mesolithic. This result might today seem a little loose, 
given his agenda of dating this group of rock art through a combination of 
shore displacement curves and stylistic compilations. But then it should not 
be forgotten that at this stage (1977), a well-founded argument, dating this 
group of rock art to the Late Mesolithic, represented a breakthrough. As we 
know, earlier scholars were quite definite in claiming this group of rock art 
belonged to the younger Stone Age and the Bronze Age (cf. reference cites 
earlier). 

In a discussion of the eastern Norwegian group of rock art, Glorstad 
(2010: 220) argues, faithful to Mikkelsen’s results, that the gradual change in 
style witnessed when going inland from the coast is an indication of “rough 
contemporaneity” between the coastal and inland sites. At the outset, this 
statement is generally in agreement with the way I conceive the state of the 
art. This contemporaneity — implying some kind of cultural continuity — was 
schematically expressed earlier (cf. Figure 5.10). Glorstad (2010: 220-222) 
moreover provides a further discussion of Mikkelsen’s absolute datings, 
based on updated research on isobases in the Oslo Fjord region. His conclu- 
sions generally confirm the ones of Mikkelsen, with the admonition that 
all the sites not only should be placed within the Late Mesolithic, but more 
precisely within the Nestvet period.*! Acknowledging the uncertainties con- 
nected to the data, his estimates, similar to those of Mikkelsen, potentially 
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implies a quite long time gap between Askollen and Skogerveien (6800- 
6500 Br / 5700-5490 Bc) on the one hand, and Geithus (6000 Br / 4900 Bc) 
and Ekeberg (5900 Br / 4800 Bc) on the other. Results from radiological 
datings of charcoal from activity areas in front of the Ekeberg site (Mjaerum 
2009) do not bring more clarity into this matter. It is important to state that 
Mikkelsen’s results — here supported by Glorstad — do not contradict my 
image of the order of succession of the localities per se, but once again seem 
to dispute my suggestion of a close relationship in time between Askollen/ 
Skogerveien and Geithus. According to this “ASG concept”, Geithus would 
be slightly younger than Askollen and Skogerveien, but still considerably 
closer in time to these two sites than to Ekeberg. My results suggests some 
kind of continuity, or eventually a “rough contemporaneity”. The structure 
and development of body fill established for eastern Norway in this chapter, 
does not harmonize with an image of Geithus being closer in time to Eke- 
berg than to the two other sites of this “complex”, even if clearly succeeding 
Askollen and Skogerveien. 

The absolute datings discussed by Mikkelsen and Glerstad should still, 
to some extent, be acknowledged, and they have consequences for my sug- 
gestions for a relative chronology based on body fill development. Thus, the 
earlier presented scheme could be slightly revised (Appendix Figure 5.2). The 
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Appendix Figure 5.2 Revised suggestions to relative chronology of the ASG complex 
in relation to one of the other coastal sites (Ekeberg) and most 
of the inland sites (illustration IF). 
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issue concerning the absolute datings of the eastern group of hunters’ rock 
art will, however, not be given more attention in this book, as the main aim 
of this chapter is to understand the origin of graphic design in eastern Nor- 
way. Its results yielded some implications for the chronology, and suggestions 
as to nuancing the relative dating. Still, my inference cannot be confirmed by 
the data we have to hand at present. Important to note, however, is that there 
is, in fact, agreement between my results and the ones of Mikkelsen and later 
of Glorstad on two important points. This is the conception of Askollen and 
Skogerveien as the oldest localities in the region and furthermore, the age- 
wise order of succession of the others. Hopefully future research can bring 
to bear more accurate data on these matters. 


Notes 


1 The arguments used in this chapter are based on documentation by Engelstad 
(1934) and Mikkelsen (1977), and to a minor extent also by Paasche (1999). 

2 Helskog (1989: 90) confirms how the two labels are used synonymously. 

3 At the site of Bardal in Nord-Trondelag, Bronze Age ships are superimposed on 
hunters’ rock art. The existence of an earlier phase of Stone Age carvings was first 
acknowledged by Andreas Hansen in 1904. Nord-Trondelag, especially exempli- 
fied through this site, thus stood as the supreme example of this “meeting” of 
traditions (cf. references in text). 

4 The attributing of this rock art to the Early and Late Mesolithic is not part of 
Hagen’s understanding of its dating. As we know, he generally gave naturalist 
and schematic rock art, as hunters’ rock art, a much younger dating. 

5 In this work, the use of the label ‘naturalist’? may have various meanings, accord- 
ing to the context in which it is applied. In the last chapter the term was used 
in a non-literal sense when discussing the phenomenon that figures of humans, 
or elk-humans — already simplified, but still recognizable as such — contracted 
to a design found in corral fences, animal bodies, and as “fringes” on circle 
figures. ‘Naturalist’ was used to denote that the outset of this transformation 
were recognizably representations of human beings. This usage was chosen for 
its instrumental purposes, but I do not intend to make it a principal definition. In 
this work, ‘naturalist’ will otherwise be used in line with the more conventional 
terms, as explained in the foregoing (cf. Helskog 1989). 

6 Within rock art discourse, ‘hunting magic’ and ‘sympathetic magic’ are terms that 
are used more or less as synonyms. 

7 Hagen also proposes the existence of an “offering magic” including the scenario 
that depictions of “flayed hides” also represents the concrete sacrifice offered 
(Hagen 1970: 104). 

8 Even if Bakka adhered to this general evolutionist scheme of style development, 
he was also open to a more complex understanding, in which local varieties were 
taken into account (Bakka 1973: 159-161). 

9 Gjessing (1936: 155) noted how there is an association between female figures 
and body fill. 

10 It should be emphasized that the zoology professor’s inclination to see nature only 
was based on my request — I actively asked him “which natural organs do you 
see?” I did not tell him that there are a great number of animal figures containing 
designs showing “pure culture”; after examining the Askollen elk, I presented him 
with a deer depiction from Brattebakken, Vingen — containing the Vingen design 
par excellence — and asked him to single out the natural organs in this animal; he 
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looked at me with distrust and replied: “Of course there are no natural organs 
depicted in this animal! This figure is like a piece of modern art!” 

A double line is also present at one elk figure at Stein, Ringsaker, Hedmark. 
This feature is also present in the recently detected elk figures nearby, at Utenga, 
Lier, Buskerud. It also prevails in Alta Phase 1, and at panels like Kafjord Upper 
and Bergbukten 4B. 

Bakka (1975: 32) has noted that this element, that he described as a “median 
line” is also present in the rock art in Trondelag (Kvennavika, Evenhus, and 
Hammer). 

The filling of the two fish figures in Section A follows the same principle as the 
filling in of the dorsal fin of the whale in the same section. 

These numbers refer to the individual number of every motif within the plate 
reproduced as Figure 5.3. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the swimming bird (no. 26) body fill has been 
drawn by the almost exclusive use of this method. However, looking closer, it 
seems like even this figure contains a principal line that has been ‘added’ prior to 
the ‘filling in’. 

In his book, Seeing the Inside (1996), Luke Taylor presents several examples of 
stages of decorating a whale figure with inner design, or what is often referred to 
as X-ray styles. In several respects Taylor’s material has great resonance with my 
interpretations of the process connected to the development of the Skogerveien 
design. The author admits, though, that she got familiar with Taylor’s work after 
the finishing of the analysis in this chapter. 

By expressing myself this way — involving a distinction between principal lines 
having a more or less clear model in nature and those that are ‘added’ — I also 
confront my inclination to make this a distinction, between lines with real models 
and those that have not. 

Some would argue that brittle backs are also represented behind some of the elk 
figures at Stein. This is a position I do not share. See discussion of this site further 
on. 

In fact, this panel contains a combination of two motemes, the ‘upside down’ and 
the ‘diverging big game’. 

A further conclusion on this matter cannot be drawn until the full inventory of 
figures is found and documented. 

Glerstad (2010: 220) regards the decreasing stylistic similarity as one goes inland 
as an indication of a residentially stable inland population contrasting with a 
population residentially stable in the coastal region. Interestingly, the singling 
out of two types of design for the phase of refinements of patterns, the Ekeberg- 
Utenga style (squares) in contrast to the Hedmark-Oppland style (vertical lines), 
only supports this. 

The “fulfilled” Skogerveien pattern is also a standardization, or refining, but 
not by way of straightening of lines; rather it is a cultivation of small irregular 
squares. 

Helvenston and Bahn (2003: 215) claim that the use of ‘entopic’ is a “misuse of 
neuropsychological concepts”. 

This critique is specifically directed towards the generality of the notion of a 
tripartite division of the world, i.e. underworld, human world and sky. 
Glerstad’s Bourdieu-tempered theoretical platform, attributing great signifi- 
cance of practical life and its physicality, is based on schools of thought which 
include several theorists, among which are Marx, Freud and not least Lévi- 
Strauss. A full presentation of it is to be found in Chapter 1 of his monograph, 
The Structure and History of the Late Mesolithic Societies in the Oslo Fjord 
Area 6300-3800 BC (2010: 9-33). 

See also Viste (2004: 43, 45) for similar comments concerning Ausevik. 
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The site at Dokkfloy was not known at the time of this publication. With refer- 
ence to Mikkelsen’s stylistic system, Glorstad (2010: 218) has later defined the 
Dokkfloy elk figures to be closest to the carving at Eidefossen. 

This is not to say that shore displacement curve is always an adequate method. 
Discussions of dating methods will not be taken up in this book. 

Mikkelsen does not clearly specify whether he refers to uncalibrated years or not. 
In the Eastern Norwegian chronology, the Nostvet period also goes under the 
label of ‘Phase 3’. Transferred to the general chronology used in this book, the 
Nostvet period equals a period covering the last half of LM1, the entire LM2 and 
LM3, and the first half of LM4. The “classic” Nostvet-period, however, covers 
LM3 and the first half of LM4 (see compilation in Nyland 2016: Fig. 3.1, with 
references). 


6 Design patterns as an 
autonomous system of 
references 


Introduction: further analogical opportunities 


Design patterns appear in basically three contexts: either within the outline 
of an animal or human body; in frame figures, often a quadrant or rhom- 
boid; or even depicted with no lines of confinement. We have also seen that 
designs make up the fill in a number of corral fences in the Alta rock art. In 
Kafjord Upper, there are even elk head poles adorned with body fill patterns. 
There are also numerous cases in which the same patterns “cross” different 
figure types. For example, the design recognized to be the Vingen-Ausevik 
design par excellence is reproduced not only in deer figures, but also in 
humans and as patterns independent of outline. In diverse panels in Alta we 
saw how the same patterns were present in elk figures as well as in the cor- 
rals surrounding them. Not touched upon earlier, but important to mention, 
is how the Kafjord Upper panel contains design patterns in snowshoes. In 
this chapter I will address the patterns as patterns, mostly independent of 
“context of outline”, i.e. regardless of it constituting the inside of an animal 
or a geometric figure. 

In Chapter 4, evidence was given that a group of design patterns are 
outcomes of visual transformations. This was demonstrated by the dif- 
ferent versions of humans-in-a-row and their transformation to design 
pattern. This phenomenon of transformation is close to what earlier 
scholars have called schematization, simplification or even abbreviation. 
As is obvious from the foregoing, I prefer to name it transformation. 
This new terminology is chosen for at least two reasons: one is to create 
a distance to earlier evolutionary-based notions on development in rock 
art; another is to signify that this phenomenon should be associated with 
the dynamic realm of the visual analogical logic. A third reason might be 
related to my experience that this is a typical and much more widespread 
phenomenon in Late Mesolithic rock art than what has been previously 
acknowledged. 

Transformation is the dynamics involving the “bending” of a composition 
into a similar, yet slightly different composition — different to the extent that 
its origin in the first composition is not immediately recognized. Thus, the 
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Figure 6.1 Standardized representations of designs, all of which can be traced back to 
an origin in the composition of humans or elk-humans-in-a-row (illustra- 
tion by the author, tracing HV). 


origin is obscured within the pattern. Humans or human-animal hybrids 
in the row, through their transformation, become bundled, or accumulated 
within what have become mere patterns. This may stand for “humanity con- 
centrated” or “extra-society”, that is, an even stronger statement of the idea 
of society. The original meaning is slightly changed, in this case through an 
exaggerated cultivation of the original message. The group of patterns that 
were found to originate in different versions of humans-in-a-row can there- 
fore be said to share an origin (Figure 6.1). They are analogically connected 
on an ideational plane, but the creation of the analogical connection — the 
one from human society to “extra-society” — was made possible through 
a transformation belonging to the area of visual analogical logic, in other 
words, the “bending” of forms to its similar, but different version. 

The essence of visual logic is its allowance for slight alterations or sim- 
plification of the visual forms. In this way, the visual realm offers a unique 
opportunity for the intellectual process, one which I have defined as visual 
reasoning or logic (cf. Chapter 4). Another aspect of such a visual analogical 
logic is the following: a specific design, once created through transforma- 
tion, will exist autonomously, that is, more or less detached from its origin. 
As a “mere design” prevalent in the Late Mesolithic symbolic milieu, it is 
ready to be associated with still other elements or phenomena of the natural 
world. It creates the possibility that figures may refer to each other through 
a purely visual affinity. In the following I will take a point of departure in the 
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diamond pattern and investigate some possible paths of further associations 
that this form might bring along. 


A reinforcement of connections 


Before specifically focusing on the “further associations” through similarity 
of form, some empirical examples that reinforce my earlier result concerning 
the designs’ origin in row-of-humans compositions will be demonstrated. 
These are the diamond, zigzag, half hexagon, hexagon and single cross 
whose form is a plain X. I would like to show some examples where their 
common origin and mutual association is tangible, not only as a consequence 
of accepting the results of the investigations in Chapter 4, but also as mate- 
rial reality. As will be shown, they are often physically associated by the 
simple fact of being displayed together. Figure 6.2 shows some varieties of 
the diamond in different versions, its original context of appearance in the 
Kafjord corral fence (a) and as body fill in a reindeer (b). Referring to some 
of the considerations at the end of Chapter 4, we may say that this fill is 
externalized, or “turned out” and reproduced as varieties of mere patterns 


Figure 6.2 Examples of diamond patterns in the panel Kafjord Upper, Alta, Finnmark 
(documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2005, compilation HV). 
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(c-g). Varieties of this pattern also appear as a single rhomboid (h) or a chain 
of them (i). The last figure (i), however, represents a concrete association as 
well as confirmation that there is an affinity between diamonds and zigzags. 
Such a concrete relationship can be documented in practically all contexts 
where diamonds are present. An additional obvious element to mention is 
that the zigzag is inherent in the very feature of the diamond pattern. The 
co-existence of diamonds and zigzags appears to be a trivial fact; therefore 
no more examples of this connection will be given. The penultimate figure 
(h) is another example of what was suggested in the foregoing, namely of a 
relationship to the cross, which in this figure is virtually “growing out” of 
the diamond. Figure 6.3 shows a selection of crosses from the Alta rock art. 
The cross to the left in the lower row once again confirms the relationship 
between the cross and the diamond; in this instance, the diamond is depicted 
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Figure 6.3 Examples of cross design in panels in Alta, Finnmark (documentation by 
Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2005 and 2009, compilation HV). 
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Figure 6.4 Section from the panel at Forselv, Narvik, Nordland (after Gjessing 1932: 
Pl. X, tracing HV). 


as a “continuation” of the cross. The cross-diamond relationship is also 
confirmed in a section from the site of Forselv in Nordland. 

By the examples given, the analogical affinities can be confirmed on a 
different level than by the transformations, and demonstrations of common 
origin given in Chapter 4. These examples primarily establish a relationship 
between the diamond, the zigzag and the cross. However, turning our atten- 
tion to the last mentioned site (Figure 6.4), we see how this composition also 
incorporates a concrete link to the vertical line pattern, as this design adorns 
some diamond figures, as well as appearing as additional fill pattern in the 
frame figure containing the cross. This illustration of a section from Forselv 
is, however, only one of several examples of a co-appearance with the vertical 
line pattern. Thus, the point I want to make is that there is a close association 
between the design elements internally — as not only visual derivates of the 
same idea — but also that there is often a “physical” and concrete relation- 
ship of location. Thus, in some cases they even form constituents of the very 
same composition. This is the background on which the further journey of 
the diamond associations should be drawn. 


The diamond pattern and its visual associations 


Starting with the diamond, I will now show its subsequent analogical paths. 
At the outset, these are suggested to make associations purely on the basis 
of visual similarity. Even though the first suggestion is somewhat weak, it 
should still be noted. Thus, in the Alta rock art, there is probably a visual 
analogical link from diamonds to snowshoes (Figure 6.5). With reference to 
the section to the left, this proposition is based on the similarity in outline 
between the snowshoe and the rhombic shape of the single diamond. This 
path can only remain undocumented, as there is no concrete evidence of this 
relationship. However, as is implied in the section to the right, there might 
be an analogical connection between the snowshoe and the halibut. With 
regard to the section to the left, there also seems to be a relationship between 
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Figure 6.5 Sections from Kafjord Upper (left) and Bergheim 1 (right) (documentation 
by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2005 and 2009, compilation HV). 


the reindeer and the snowshoe by their sharing of the same type of “body 
fill” pattern. I will not pursue the snowshoe path further. Yet their link to 
depictions of halibut is a point to be filed away for future reference, for, as 
we shall see, a relationship between halibuts and diamonds will turn out to 
be obvious in the forthcoming. 

The diamond - either as a repetitive pattern, as a single rhomboid, or rows 
or chains of these — is typical in all of northern Norway, from Alta in the north 
to Nord-Trondelag, including its neighboring landscape of Jamtland in Swe- 
den, to the south. It is also richly represented at the painted complex at Honn- 
hammeren in Mere og Romsdal and is present in some of the painted rock 
art from Telemark. It also appears at the painted locality at Tumlehed near 
Gothenburg. Figure 6.6 shows examples of diamond variations from rock art 
sites in our study area. As touched upon earlier, several of the diamonds, have 
“body fills”, sometimes even as diamonds within a diamond. A good example 
of this phenomenon is the frame figures in the panel at Forselv in Nordland 
(Figure 6.7, cf. Figure 6.6 (7)). This pattern represents a standardized design 
of the Late Mesolithic, as it is “re-found” at geographically distant places (see 
location names in Figure 6.6). Its farthest presence from Forselv is as body 
fill in a deer depiction from Vingen.! The latter occurrence also represents the 
only known example of this pattern reproduced as body fill in an animal depic- 
tion. In this pattern, every single diamond incorporates a number of gradually 
smaller diamonds accumulated on top of each other, and arranged in such a 
way so that the smallest one is placed in the corner of the “mother diamond”. 
In this way, the larger diamonds are partly obscured. Together, this creates the 
following effect: asymmetry within symmetry — and depth. This special case 
of the diamond pattern I hereafter refer to as the accumulated diamond. From 
the vantage point of this pattern I will try to illuminate its connection to two 
other areas, which are, at first glance, very different. 
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Figure 6.7 Jan Magne Gjerde doing a frottage documentation of the largest frame 
figure at Forselv, Narvik, Nordland (photos IF). 


The first area of association is with the halibut (Hippoglossus hippoglos- 
sus) and concerns diamonds in general, and not only the accumulated one. As 
already pointed out, the outline of this fish is close to the diamond. The idea 
that the two frame figures of accumulated diamonds thematize a relationship 
with halibuts, could, at the outset, be construed by this fish being present in 
the same panel, the Forselv panel. Here, figures of halibuts and their internal 
arrangement make them “almost” a diamond pattern (Figure 6.8). As a curios- 
ity, a good catch of halibut, where fishers display their yield, makes this pat- 
tern a natural occurrence (Figure 6.9). Certainly, a diamond pattern may have 
reference to such a display of halibuts packed together. We may regard this to 
be an alternative explanation to the one presented in Chapter 4, in which the 
pattern is demonstrated to come out of the ‘row-of-elk-humans’. The visual 
association between a rhombic shape and the halibut as a species has another 
interesting representation elsewhere, at Kvennavika (Gjessing 1936: 65-70) in 
Nord-Trondelag (Figure 6.10). This panel displays flat fish, most probably hali- 
buts, and even though these halibuts are reproduced in a more rounded fashion 
than elsewhere, they are adorned with a rhombic figure, or diamond, in their 
head areas. This gives the figures a symmetric appearance. Thus, Kvennavika 
is just another example of halibut-diamond visual connections. However, this 
composition obscures an interesting fact about halibuts, namely their sym- 
metric outer appearance, and asymmetric inner appearance. Its asymmetry is 
caused by the fact that both eyes are placed on the right side of the head. Now, 
the point to be made is that the recently defined ‘accumulated diamond’ pat- 
tern maintains this outer symmetry and inner asymmetry simultaneously. As 
described, the main diamonds of this pattern create symmetry, while the special 
arrangement of the gradually smaller diamonds inside of each main diamond 
makes a creative display of asymmetry within symmetry. In my view, this 
play with symmetry and asymmetry strengthens the visual association with 
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Figure 6.8 Frottage by Jan Magne Gjerde; depiction of halibuts in a section from 
Forselv (photo IF). 


the halibut as a species on the one hand and the varieties of diamonds and 
diamond patterns on the other. 

The second visual association illustrated by the diamond is the vulva. 
As pointed out above, the accumulated diamond effectuates a symmetry- 
asymmetry, but also a three-dimensional appearance; each repetition gives an 
impression of depth; it so forms a hollow or passage. At the end of Chapter 4 
(cf. Figure 4.58), I implied that there is an association connecting the vulva 
to the diamond. Here, a group of figures from Vingen were discussed and an 
associative relationship was postulated; this was (1) of a human containing 
a vulva, (2) of a vulva displayed outside of its “bodily context” and (3) of 
a human body taking an outer shape as a vulva — “the vulva personalized”. 
The last variety could be regarded an extreme case of visual chiasm. The 
vulva body is arranged as a double repetition of a diamond shape, the lower 
presumably forming the person’s legs, the upper its torso. The three figures 
in turn were set in relation to a human figure from Ausevik, whose whole 
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Figure 6.10 The panel at Kvennavika, Inderoy, Nord-Trondelag (after Gjessing 1936: 
LXX, tracing HV). 
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Figure 6.11 Idealized representation of the ‘accumulated diamond pattern’ (draw- 
ing IF, tracing HV). 


body was built by way of a chain of horizontally arranged diamonds (cf. Fig- 
ure 4.59). Thus, an associative path from diamonds to vulva representations 
is present in our material, a relationship strengthened by the special effect of 
depth made by the accumulated diamond pattern (Figure 6.11). 

I have earlier stated that the accumulated diamond only appears as ani- 
mal body fill in one instance, in a deer figure from Vindbakken 7 in Vingen 
(Lodgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.10.7). This may, however, only be partly 
the case. In fact, a design element prevailing in several other contexts, both 
in Vingen and at Ausevik displays some of the same effect, which is depth, 
however not following a strict rhombic shape. This element occurs as a mere 
design in Ausevik, whereas in Vingen the large deer depiction at Vingeneset 
contains this in its body fill (Figure 6.12). 

The consequences of these occurrences would be that the vulva ele- 
ment is embedded in the normal Vingen design; it is included and partly 
“obscured” in the design defined as a ‘collage of line bundles’. These ele- 
ments, by not representing a geometrically strict version of the accumulated 
diamond, in turn refer to the more circle- to oval-shaped vulva representa- 
tions found at Ausevik, at Vingen and also at Storsteinen in Alta. Perhaps 
we are allowed to claim that the circle is closed; in any case we have prob- 
ably identified some possible, among several, of the analogical loops of the 
Late Mesolithic mind. 

Summing up this discussion it can be recalled that the diamond belongs 
to a category of patterns, all of which originate in any representation of a 
‘row-of-humans’ undergoing visual transformation. As transformations of 
slightly different versions of the same moteme (e.g. human, or elk-human, 
chained together or not) they are analogically connected, perhaps primarily 
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Figure 6.12 Depictions containing common visual elements that form a reference 
to the depth-effect of the ‘accumulated diamond pattern’. Upper sec- 
tion, compositions from Ausevik, Flora, Sogn og Fjordane (after Hagen 
1970: Figs. 13, 4 and 7, respectively). Lower section, deer depiction 
from Vingeneset, Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane (after Lodgen & Mandt 
2012: Fig. 9.16.4d). 


on an ideational level. They are in some respect also visually connected, 
or more precisely indirectly so, being that they all originate in the same 
moteme group. Their transformations have created different patterns, but 
as demonstrated above, the connections between the patterns of this cat- 
egory are confirmed by their frequent co-appearance, and sometimes even 
entwining, in the same composition. From this class of patterns the dia- 
mond “sets off” further associations (Figure 6.13). At the outset, these 
affiliations are purely or primarily based on similarity of form. There is 
probably an analogy of form between diamonds and snowshoes, but more 
obviously between diamonds and the halibut, and diamonds and the vulva. 
Thus, taking the further associations of the diamond documented here 
into account, additional analogical references can be claimed; analogical 
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relationships from diamond, zigzag, cross, (half) hexagon and vertical 
line variations to representations of halibuts and vulvas. It unites the lat- 
ter two with the analogical web of reflections over human society. This 
involves that all patterns deriving from a row-of-humans — every single 
one of them - can be seen as associated, and part of a common analogical 
web. Put another way, each pattern or design element potentially makes 
each other’s referent. To this web of analogical connections also belong 
the circles and circle variations; in fact, the relationships identified seem to 
connect most of the designs internally. 

As stated in the introduction, the analogical link from diamond to hali- 
but and vulva was identified on basis of similarity of form. Whether the 
origin of this association is purely visual, or merely a visual “reflection” 
of the ideational realm’s related areas, we do not know. The first case, in 
particular, demonstrates that rock art making is part of a creative intel- 
lectual process. The visual forms provide a special opportunity for wild 
thinking, and by this, the creation and extension of analogical webs. The 
paths of visual logic attempted demonstrated in this chapter provides 
another example of the creativity of the wild mind. Perhaps the revela- 
tion of further webs of logic have brought us in contact with parts of a 
construction; the one of a bricoleur creating something new from what is 
at hand already. 


Patterns of association 


In the preceding section, I defined a group of patterns to be analogically 
connected and pointed out further analogical connections on the basis of 
similarity of forms. In this way I implied the “further associations” to have 
been secondary in the Mesolithic native mind’s creative process. I do not 
necessarily contend that the patterns developed out of row-of-humans came 
first. However, it did come first in the mind of this author, and I admit that 
this is a scenario I favour. The further visual relations identified may of course 
be prior, parallel or secondary. To be focused on in this section is another 
aspect of the phenomenon that designs once made, create their own dynam- 
ics, following associations between visual forms. This idea of a further logic 
can be used as a device for reflecting upon the most frequent pattern of all: 
the vertical line pattern. 

We have seen principally two or even three paths of creation of the verti- 
cal line pattern. In Alta, the origin is obviously the row-of-(stick-)people; 
in eastern Norway, it reflects the cultivation of a phase in a specific schema 
opératoire of filling figures. The Ausevik-Vingen design called ‘collage of 
line bundles’ is a patchwork of different straight or bent line sets. Deer head 
poles, being its constituent, make it possible to see this pattern as a variety of 
a row-of-deer-humans. The vertical line patterns also exist in Vingen, and we 
may regard its appearance as basically related to the collage of line bundles; 
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that is, simplified and reproduced as only one bundle. Thus, such a version 
of this design merges, visually, with the “plain” vertical line pattern. The 
creation paths revealed throughout Chapters 4 and 5 give reason to claim 
that the diverse vertical line patterns have different origins, in different local 
milieus. As pointed out in the introduction, Late Mesolithic rock art is char- 
acterized by this immense local variation, while at the same time displaying 
overwhelming indications of short- and long-distance contact between the 
regions. 

In this chapter, the claim has been to illuminate a consequence of the fore- 
going results; this is how the bulk of graphic design types seems to belong 
to the same reference system. Another way of putting this is to say that they 
were analogically connected elements of the Late Mesolithic mind. Alter- 
natively, these elements could be said to mirror each other. But what does 
this imply on a concrete level, i.e. in the social lives of Mesolithic people? 
Commenting on this demands the foreshadowing of topics to be covered in 
Part II of this book. Here it will be argued that design patterns signify differ- 
ent clan groups. At this preliminary point, such a position may perhaps be 
justified if attention is directed towards conclusions already made concern- 
ing the majority of design patterns, namely their being strong statements of 
‘humanity’ or ‘human society’. Thus, if graphic designs stand for humanity, 
slightly different but analogically connected, they consequently stand for 
‘different versions of humanity’. Hence, the recorded design patterns may 
partly represent the fragmented materialization of Mesolithic social catego- 
rization. Archaic meetings involve “mankind confronting mankind”; one 
important aspect of arranging these meetings and the formation of affiliated 
parties, I would claim, lies in this dialectics of experiencing similarity versus 
difference and the mirroring of oneself in the meeting parties. The similari- 
ties and differences of design patterns could be seen to reflect this similarity 
and difference. 

What then if clan groups of the southeast, west and north meet, and con- 
front the situation where their clan mark is visually the same? A possible 
scenario could be that the vertical line pattern becomes part of a symbolic 
repertoire in which the design is maintained, regardless of its local creation 
story. At meetings and situations of increasing contact, this design in particu- 
lar, given its visual commonality, probably called for an extraordinary case of 
the previously described internal mirroring. “Accidental” visual similarities 
probably increased the experience of a tie, or union, to groups in different 
regions, while at the same time demanding the cultivation of slight internal 
differences. In such a scenario, a next step in the development of the vertical 
line pattern would probably ensue, aiming at creating a number of slightly 
different versions of this category of graphic design. I suggest this to be the 
explanation for the vertical line pattern’s large distribution, its “uneasy” 
commonality, but also the way it is slightly varied throughout the Late Meso- 
lithic landscape (Figure 6.14). 
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Figure 6.14 Variations on the ‘vertical line pattern’, with examples from Kafjord 
Upper (documentation by Karin Tansem 2005, compilation HV). 


The “re-invention” of Mesolithic design patterns 


At the outset, approaching the transformation of form-specific compositions 
into graphic designs feels somewhat uncomfortable. This unease is related 
to the fact that tools adorned with design patterns most probably were in 
use — and had been in use for a very long time — at the point when Late 
Mesolithic people took up rock art making. Designs of the Early and Middle 
Mesolithic include what is not formally dissimilar from some of the designs, 
here defined to be results of transformations. Thus, the decorations found 
on these portable artifacts of stone, bone or amber contain zigzags, line- 
bundles, rhombic chains, squares and hexagons (Clark 1975; Nash 1998: 
Figs. i-xxxviii; Plonka 2003: 315-602; Strassburg 2000: Figs. 6.7 and 6.10; 
Toft 2006; Verhart 1990). In the northern part of the European continent 
and in southern Scandinavia, this artifact category is generally attributed a 
fairly long period of use throughout the Maglemosian culture, equaling the 
older part of the Mesolithic, including the “Preboreal, Boreal and the early 
part of the Atlantic” (Terberger 2003: 547), but goes back to the latest part 
of the Palaeolithic. In Norway and Sweden, designs of this group are present 
on cross- and star-shaped hatchets of soapstone (Broadbent 1978; Montelius 
1917: 26; Glorstad 1999: Figs. 6.6, 6.12-6.13; Skar 2003: 69-80 and espe- 
cially Fig. 49; Solberg 1989). This find category must be seen to represent 
a prolongation of the general northern European tradition of decoration. 
These hatchets of soapstone are problematic to assign a certain date, given 
their frequent status as stray finds. Evaluation of the data we have at hand 
indicates that these weapons originated, or came into use, in the Middle 
Mesolithic; however, they also suggest a main period of use in the Late 
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Mesolithic. Oystein Skar (2003: 64-66) finds a main period of use in the 
early Late Mesolithic (i.e. LM1). Glorstad (1999: 46-47 with references; 
2002), and while also pointing to an “origin” in the Middle Mesolithic, 
finds reasons to claim a use of this tool category throughout all of the Late 
Mesolithic and into the Neolithic. It should also be noted that the mentioned 
design types of the older Mesolithic South Scandinavia have a continued use 
into the Late Mesolithic Ertebglle period’s material culture of antler, bone 
and amber (e.g. Andersen 2013: Fig. 3.82; Plonka 2003). 

To be extracted from this is the following: the Late Mesolithic phase of 
rock art making, probably starting in the late LM2 throughout LM3 to LMS, 
includes line patterns and chains of rhombic shapes, hexagons and zigzags. 
In this work, I have demonstrated probable origin paths of these patterns; 
however, taking the Mesolithic decorative tradition into consideration, it 
seems that these patterns were already a well-established part of the aesthetic 
repertoire. Thus, and with reference back to my “unease”, the question lin- 
gers: were these designs really “invented” in the context of Late Mesolithic 
rock art making? 

Such a question does, however, not communicate a distinction between the 
visual form and its “meaning” and context — or, if you will, between signi- 
fier and signified. If the question of original invention concerns the visual 
form, the answer is of course no — as just discussed, the decorative elements 
listed had been used in Europe not only for centuries, but for millennia. If 
the question concerns the meaning and context, my claim is however clear: 
the evidence of the origin and transformation of patterns in Chapters 4 
and 5 and the “further associations” demonstrated in the present chapter 
demonstrate a specific context in which the designs are transformed from 
an original composition — the row-of-humans or elk-humans. The designs 
derived from this moteme are analogically connected to the Late Mesolithic 
circle moteme. Through the visual connections created by the diamond, the 
two moteme-groups in turn link to halibut- and vulva-forms. Therefore, 
the origin of patterns of vertical lines, rhomboids, zigzags and hexagons is 
invented within a context of Late Mesolithic rock art. This, I would claim, is 
a consistent fact. Thus, I am tempted to say that the similarity with decora- 
tions on portable artifacts is accidental. Still, this does not quite reflect my 
position. Rather, one cannot disregard the actual presence of these designs on 
artifacts, and as such, an already existing part of the Mesolithic visual range. 

My position in this matter can be explained upon a backdrop of the 
immense generality of the design types present on Mesolithic tools. Their 
generality concerns both time and space. Regarding the space aspect, it 
should be taken into account that methodically serious attempts to discern 
territoriality based on Maglemosian finds have yielded only very limited 
results (Toft 2006: 112). The time aspect of this generality shows in their 
long duration of use, covering the time span going back to traditions even 
before the Mesolithic. With this in mind, one could actually explain these 
patterns as having their “origin” in Palaeolithic Europe. But this would 
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imply looking far outside of the context of Late Mesolithic rock art. And 
why would this be a better explanation? The answer to this rhetorical ques- 
tion is already given, and the point to be made is that the appropriate expla- 
nation of the origin of Late Mesolithic design patterns in rock art is to be 
found within the context itself. Looking for origins far away, I would claim, 
is a dead end. For what does it really explain? This could also be seen as 
supporting my critique of looking for parallels between designs in Ausevik 
and imagery found in Italy? (cf. Hagen 1970: 66-67) — or designs of Vingen 
with those present on clay idols in Finland (Bakka 1973: 172 and Fig. 15; 
Gjessing 1945: 304-309). The generality of the designs in question also 
concerns their simple features. This makes them universal and apt to having 
been in use at all places and all times and to imbue an infinite number of 
meanings, or no meaning at all. Therefore, I believe, revealing design pat- 
terns’ specific origin within their own context of use is the only way to come 
to a relevant understanding. Likewise, designs and patterns of the portable 
art of Mesolithic northern Europe, despite formal similarities throughout 
centuries, would have had meanings specific to their context of use.’ This 
implies that every generation had to invent this meaning anew, and, to the 
extent that patterns in rock art are connected with patterns already invented, 
I believe that what took place in contexts of Late Mesolithic rock art mak- 
ing was exactly this: a re-invention. And being re-invented, these patterns 
may also have mirrored the tradition present on portable tools of bone and 
stone. This re-invention in turn, could have attributed deeper meaning to 
their portable art and artifacts. 

Lastly, it should not be overlooked that the Late Mesolithic invents a range 
of new designs, in our context, those of Ausevik-Vingen, the Skogerveien 
refined and the ‘accumulated diamond’ could be mentioned. A parallel to 
this Late Mesolithic invention of designs that clearly break with the older 
Mesolithic tradition is present in Denmark, and could be exemplified by finds 
of paddles of wood. The designs of these paddles are unique, and somehow 
bring to mind associations with the typical designs of the northwest coast 
Indians. The paddles have a dating that, “translated” to our system of sub 
phases, gives them a use period dating to the late LM4 and LMS (Andersen 
2013: 175-184 and Figs. 3.75-3.81). This equates with the peak of rock art 
making - and perhaps of design making — on the Scandinavian peninsula. 

A last point, touched upon in the foregoing, should once again be stressed; 
the Late Mesolithic context displays a more or less distinct geographical 
distribution of some designs. In all probability they mark the fragments of 
a sociological map. This geographic fact has implications, which attribute 
the graphic designs with another value of context and meaning than what 
is the case with the decorated portable art. Moreover, the fact that several 
designs do not share any formal similarity with the older Mesolithic tradi- 
tion of decoration, bears witness to the aforementioned uniqueness of Late 
Mesolithic designs. Landscapes of ‘clan markers’ and of totemism will be the 
topic for discussion in Part II of this book. 
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1 The occurrence of this pattern in Vingen will be taken up in Chapter 10. 

2 Admittedly Italy should not be seen as far away; in fact the distance between Oslo 
and northern Italy equals the distance from the southernmost to the northernmost 
point of Norway. However, my implicit critique does not concern the geographi- 
cal distance per se; it is as far from the southern to the northern parts of the study 
area as it is from Norway to Italy. My reasons for claiming a relatedness between 
different regions of the Scandinavian peninsula, whose distances apart are vast, is 
based in my establishment of a motemic unity within the study area. 

3 According to Jimmy Strassburg (2000: 83.93), the tools in question were part of 
a shamanic tool kit as their decoration, according to his interpretation, displays 
visions (entopic phenomena) of the various phases of the trance. 
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7 Approaching rock art 
through animism and 
totemism 


Outer versus inner 


Mesolithic rock art displays immense variation not only in the style of 
animal depictions but also in their size. The most significant variations 
concern the dimension of the figures and presence or absence of body fills. 
We have seen how the large natural-sized big game is the exclusive way of 
depiction in the Early Mesolithic. This tradition of drawing large solitary 
animals seems to continue into the Late Mesolithic, a period in which con- 
siderably smaller depictions are clearly dominating and the larger ones are 
present more sporadically.! Body fill is never found in the Early Mesolithic; 
in this period figures are always natural size, and always depicted exclu- 
sively with a contour line.” The practice of adorning animal torsos is clearly 
a later development, appearing for the first time in the Late Mesolithic.’ As 
is apparent from what is already established, early Late Mesolithic rock 
art making starts out representing the animals in the “traditional” way, 
that is, in contour only. During the course of this period, however, the 
filling in of animal figures and the creation of design patterns evolve and 
become a marked feature of rock art. The Late Mesolithic, as we have seen, 
displays great variety in types of body fill; it should also be pointed out 
that rock art areas like eastern Norway, Vingen and Alta Phase 1 contain 
various numbers of animal depictions with “empty” bodies without fill.4 
Even so, the element of animal depictions with bodies filled with patterns 
is a marked feature of the Late Mesolithic, in what is roughly the Norwe- 
gian part of the Scandinavian peninsula. In Sweden, on the contrary, the 
practice of depicting bodies with graphic design, or reproducing patterns 
in frame figures, never gained a foothold in the Late Mesolithic. The sites 
Fangsj6n and Glésa in Jamtland are the two exceptions. In Namforsen, 
however, the absence of this symbolism is overwhelming. Taking the Late 
Mesolithic in isolation, what makes Namforsen stand out is primarily its 
way of representing the elks. The way in which the figures are fully scooped 
out is a new invention. Indeed, animals represented in bas-relief, as well as 
ones drawn in contour, are also represented in Alta Phase 1 and Vingen. At 
these sites, however, they are present in conjunction with a large number of 
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animals with body fill. In Namforsen’s Phase A, the majority of elk figures 
are drawn in bas-relief and with a characteristic style (cf. Figures 4.5a and 
4.53). As pointed out by Tilley, “[o]ne striking feature of the carved designs 
at Namforsen is that they appear to be almost entirely representational. 
Abstract patterns such as zigzag lines, spirals or circles... do not occur” 
(Tilley 1991: 27).5 As implied earlier, part of this concerns how most elk 
figures of the oldest phase in Namforsen (Phase A) are fully scooped out. 
This style of drawing represents the game more or less the way they appear. 
Thus, similar to the Early Mesolithic figures of big game, the elks in Late 
Mesolithic Namforsen reflect the outer focus of the artist. The outer focus, I 
have contended, is about displaying the animal close to the way they appear 
when confronting them in real life. Avoiding using the problematic terms of 
naturalism and schematicism, it could, however, be stated that the figures 
displaying an outer focus are closer to a realistic appearance. The most 
obvious versions of this outer and close-to-realistic way of representing are 
the natural-sized Early Mesolithic figures. Still, for the considerably younger 
scooped-out figures at (Late Mesolithic) Namforsen, Hallstrom (1960: 289) 
noted how the “artists succeeded, often with striking success, in bestowing 
the character of the intended animal” (emphasis mine). This is a statement 
that underlines the vivacity and naturalistic appearance of the Namforsen 
Phase A scooped-out elks. This statement also is in contrast to the not-so- 
vivid Cervidae in Vingen and eastern Norway, of which he (cf. Hallstroém 
1938, and see discussion in 1960: 286-229) had extensive knowledge. By 
this characteristic feature, Namforsen stands in contrast to the two other 
great rock art areas in Scandinavia, which are richly represented with body 
fills and graphic designs. This contrast could be expressed by the opposition 
between an inner versus an outer focus; the inner focus of the Norwegian 
landscapes could be said to stand in contrast to the Swedish landscapes’ 
outer. After the Late Mesolithic, this geographical difference changes mark- 
edly. For, the artists operating later, in Alta’s Phase 2, beginning in the Early 
Neolithic, totally abandoned body fill and graphic design and cultivated 
only the outer focus by drawing figures in contour. This way of drawing is 
also characteristic for Namforsen’s Phase B1. Thus, in this early phase of 
the Neolithic, Alta and Namforsen “align”. 

In three earlier articles, I suggested that the outer focus denotes a world 
view dominated by animic approaches, while the inner focus represents a 
predominance of totemic conceptions (Fuglestvedt 2008a; 2010; 2011). In 
consequence, the Early Mesolithic rock art of Trondelag and Nordland, 
Late Mesolithic Namforsen, Early Neolithic Namforsen and Alta are seen 
to reflect various versions of animism, whereas most Late Mesolithic Norwe- 
gian rock art areas bear strong witness to totemism. This presumed opposi- 
tion, or rather difference, between the two main thought systems is thus a 
contemporaneous feature only in the Late Mesolithic. As will be repeated 
time and again in the forthcoming, these two systems — admittedly analytical 
devices — are still probably relevant as contemporaneous entities throughout 
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the entire age of hunter-gatherer life in these areas. Therefore, it should be 
emphasized that the contemporaneity proposed for the Late Mesolithic lies 
in their co-existing and simultaneous coming-to-expression, particularly in 
the rock art of this period. 

The aim of the present chapter will be to investigate the defined geo- 
graphical and ideological differences, as well as the meaning and relevance 
of the labels animism and totemism. Now turning our attention away from 
this line of division, we may recapitulate what unites the Late Mesolithic 
rock art on both sides of this abstract analytical line. The investigation 
of motemic variation in Chapter 4 indeed revealed a close relationship. 
Despite the exclusive outer focus of the Namforsen imagery, it still belongs 
to the pan-Scandinavian universe of rock art, which mainly creates its 
variations from the common leitmotif. What differs from the other great 
rock art areas is Namforsen’s total lack of motemes specifically thematiz- 
ing human society,° as just implied, by its absence of graphic designs, circle 
variations and compositions of humans-in-a-row. Still, this rock art area 
represents a local variation of the visual operations of the Late Mesolithic 
mind. For Namforsen, Tilley in fact recognized the phenomenon that I have 
defined as visual analogical logic, or perhaps more precisely he revealed 
some of the “nerve” of this logic: 


The carved surfaces are thoroughly ambiguous, and it is this ambiguity 
that serves to link them together. There is an undivided animal world 
consisting of elks and... ?... Everything at Namforsen is both the 
same and different and the form of the elk is dominant. Over and over 
again, designs are transformed into others. Birds resemble boats which 
resemble elks which resemble humans (the elks have only two legs) who 
carry tools that resemble elk heads which find their correspondence in 
the form of boat prows. The natural and the cultural remain undif- 
ferentiated and both are equally cosmological categories; herds of elks 
and herds of boats, massive accumulations of animals and huge ships.’ 

(Tilley 1991: 144, italics mine) 


What unites Late Mesolithic Scandinavian rock art is the visual analogical 
logic as a phenomenon. This logic concerns the oppositions and continuities 
between nature and culture. More concretely it addresses the relationships 
between being an animal and being a human. Certainly, the analogical phe- 
nomenon is most strongly expressed in the Late Mesolithic, but all rock 
art, from the Early Mesolithic to the Early Neolithic, in some ways, bears 
testimony to a specific nature-culture relationship. On a preliminary basis 
we could define animism and totemism as denoting different ways of con- 
ceiving the nature-culture difference. Prior to the untangling of the terms 
animism and totemism, this chapter will devote attention to a review of 
how the nature-culture relationship is expressed in various local contexts of 
Mesolithic and Early Neolithic rock art. 
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Mind and nature: testimonies of rock art 


There can be no doubt that the notion of culture (in the singular) derives 
much of its fertility from its opposition to nature. 
(Descola 2013: 75) 


In this work, I regard art as a mediator between mind and nature. At the out- 
set, big game stand for ‘nature’ whereas rock art is human conceptions — as 
well as reflections over conceptions (mind) — of this nature. More concretely, 
we shall look at how animals are represented, and how humanity, if repre- 
sented, is presented. Ultimately this expresses humanity’s self-perception. 
Rock art reveals the wild mind’s concepts of humanity’s position in nature, 
and types of “continuities” between humanity and its world. The follow- 
ing subsections contain short comments on how this mediation is managed 
locally throughout the Mesolithic and the Early Neolithic. 


Early Mesolithic/early Middle Mesolithic Nordland 
and Trondelag 


This period is characterized by its large animal figures, recognized to be 
the most naturalistic of the naturalistic (cf. Figures 4.1-4.2). Keeping in 
mind the principle of the modeéle reduit, these reduced models of reality have 
emphasized this reality; in other words, nature as it is. Beside this, the Early 
Mesolithic context of rock art making did not produce anything but animal 
representations, and perhaps most importantly, in this phase, human figures 
are totally absent. 


The early Late Mesolithic 


A few Late Mesolithic panels contain one single large animal drawn in con- 
tour only, and whose style otherwise conjures up associations to Early Meso- 
lithic rock art (see compilation in Gjerde 2010a: Fig. 94). Style-wise, but 
perhaps primarily in terms of size, these figures break with the animal depic- 
tions of the other compositions of the same panel. The large animal from 
the panel at Bogge in More og Romsdal (cf. Figure 4.3) as well as Tennes 
in Troms are representatives of this.’ On the latter panel, a larger Cervidae 
is depicted on a higher elevation above sea level than the smaller and body- 
adorned animals on the lower. Thus, from a shore-connection perspective, 
these larger figures could be regarded to represent the earliest phase of Late 
Mesolithic rock art making at the sites or panels in question. 

Even if the style of these big game depictions appear “closer to nature” 
than the presumed later depictions of the same panel, there is still a slight 
difference from the Early Mesolithic ones. Markings of thigh and shoulder 
muscles occur, like in the depictions from Rykkje and Vangdal in Hordaland. 
Bakka (1966: 89; 1973: 162 and Fig. 7.8) suggests that this figure aligns with 
the early Hammaren Phase in Vingen. One distinct element of difference 
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from the Early Mesolithic, and one present at the aforementioned large figure 
at Bogge (cf. Figure 4.3), is the line passing through the neck area, dividing 
the head or face from the rest of the animal body.’ I hereafter call this figural 
feature the head-line. I will comment upon this element further on. 

The phase of rock art making belonging to the earliest Late Mesolithic is 
expressing an outer focus.'? The representation of nature is close to that of 
the Early Mesolithic, in other words, nature more or less as it is — or the ani- 
mal as it appears when confronted in real life. Similar to the Early Mesolithic 
there seems to be an absence of human representations."! 


Late Mesolithic and earliest Early Neolithic 


The initial introduction to this body of material, and not least the application 
of the motemic concept as it was developed in Chapters 3 and 4, revealed 
the great diversity in Late Mesolithic rock art. The constituents of this vari- 
ety shall not be repeated here; it shall only be stated that in this phase — in 
contrast to the earlier phases — the human element is strongly present. This 
presence is signified in human-made artifacts of the practical and symbolic 
order: animal head poles, boats and what we may consider as abstract art. 
Not least, human bodily existence is thematized and displayed in a variety 
of ways: as plain humans made by a few lines and “stick-people” repre- 
sented more or less by one line, as well as various versions of human-animal 
hybrids, like figures of persons adorned with headgear of antlers and elk and 
deer head poles. These hybrid identities also involve boats, as elk-boats may 
be loaded with humans and humans carrying elk head poles. For the time 
frame from the Late Mesolithic to the Early Neolithic, the single rock art 
areas will be examined one by one, as this time span represents the human- 
nature continuities in a range of new ways. This investigation will not address 
whether a human figure is more or less ‘naturalistically’ represented. Our 
concern is rather the various interplays between animal and human bodies, 
and in turn, the inclusion of what is here defined to be the most prominent 
mark of culture and human society: the graphic designs. Before starting the 
investigation, it should be stated that words like “plain people” and “stick 
people” may occur. The first word refers to representations of beings that are 
unambiguously humans, and only this. The other word refers principally to 
the same; the “stick” is just to signal that the figure is abbreviated and may 
be represented as more or less a vertical line pattern, or as “fringes” or crew 
in a boat figure. If humans are depicted with antlers or other elements of an 
animal, this will be clearly expressed. 


Alta Phase 1'2 


This context of rock art making reproduced humanity in a number of ways. 
One important characteristic of Alta Phase 1 are elk head pole holders, and 
humans adorned with headgear of elk antlers. In this way, a category of 
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the representations of human bodies express ambiguity, as animal elements 
are included within the human body scheme." Such a mix of cultural and 
natural elements also works the other way round, as design patterns are 
represented as body fill in depictions of elk and reindeer. Thus, the animal 
body embodies what is earlier recognized as representing ‘humanity’ in “con- 
centrated form”; patterns originating in accumulations of human bodies, 
of which some are human-animal hybrids. Human society is, in this way, 
incorporated in the animal, or in nature. 

Alta Phase 1 also displays extreme variants of this interplay of nature on 
the one side with society and culture on the other. Representations of human 
society versus that of big game seem to shift places in extraordinary ways. The 
most intriguing example of this is how two elk head poles at Kafjord Upper 
(Section N) have their “bodies” adorned with the vertical line pattern. Another 
example is the large corral fence in the same panel, which in some parts is filled 
with a pattern originating in a ‘row-of-elk-humans’, in others just a row of plain 
humans. This fence, consisting of transformed humans and human-animals, is 
enclosing animals (nature) adorned with marks of culture. Moreover, the cat- 
egory of ‘elk-humans’ has a special variety in the form of ‘kiters’ (cf. Chapter 4); 
in these human figures the “antler” is a circle representation, in fact a miniature 
of the corral fence, containing varieties of the vertical line pattern. 


Vingen and Ausevik 


Vingen and Ausevik display a great variety of representations of humans. Dif- 
ferent from Alta Phase 1, Vingen and Ausevik show human figures adorned 
with body fill of design patterns. As argued by Lodgen and Mandt (2012: 
108-109) and Viste (2004: 37) some of these resemble a skeleton, while 
several others can be described as being adorned with graphic patterns, or 
design elements thereof. This is perhaps even more characteristic of Ausevik, 
where a number of depicted deer and human bodies alike have exaggerated 
rectangular torsos filled with the characteristic pattern. Both sites have a 
group of human body depictions playing on the diamond and/or vulva (cf. 
Chapter 6, and see Lodgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 5.20). In Vingen the animal- 
human ambiguity is expressed in the large number of head poles. Indeed, 
this figural element is demonstrated to be the origin of the typical Vingen- 
Ausevik design, earlier described and explained as a ‘collage of line bundles’. 
Thus, in Vingen and Ausevik people and deer are adorned with the mark of 
culture in the form of graphic design on their bodies. However, this graphic 
design consists of accumulations of deer head poles — bundles of them “piled 
up”, and, viewed two-dimensionally, creating a collage of line bundles. This 
cultural mark has the deer-human element as its building blocks. 


Eastern Norway 


As is evident from the investigation conducted in Chapter 5, human figures 
are rare in this group of rock art. Skogerveien Section A contains a plain 
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human figure, and at Mollerstufossen, two humans occur, which are relatively 
small compared to the elk figures. At Glemmestad there is one human figure 
of a skeleton design similar to those found in Vingen. This material is too 
scarce to yield any relevant clues in this matter. Eastern Norway not only 
departs from the others in this respect, but also in terms of creation paths of 
the cultural designs. In this area, graphic patterns seem not to be developed 
from accumulations of humans or human-animal hybrids. Rather, patterns 
originate in lines ‘added upon nature’ - that is, lines drawn that build upon the 
depiction of natural organs that are ambiguously represented (cf. Chapter 5). 


Ndamforsen Phase A 


In Namforsen (Larsson & Brostrom 2011) ambiguity is always “located” in 
humans, or in human-made artifacts. The central example of animal-human 
ambiguity is represented by the humans holding elk head poles. This figure 
category is typically involved in confrontation motemes, often with elk-boats 
as the opposing party. Thus, the confronting party is also an ambiguous 
being. Ambiguities in Namforsen involve either elks and humans, or elks and 
boats. In both cases the elements of the elk creating this visual ambiguity is 
its head. The close affinity between the elk head pole, either as carried by a 
human, or mounted on the stem of a boat, could be said to form the core 
of the local visual analogical logic (cf. Tilley 1991). Ambiguity at this site, 
therefore, always concerns the inclusion of the elk heads in the human realm. 
It does not work the other way round. This is an important point: unlike 
what is the case in Alta and Vingen, depictions of elks in Namforsen never 
include any elements from other beings or objects. In this respect, an elk is 
always an elk in Namforsen. It is unambiguous.'* This fact is connected to 
the outer focus expressed by fully scooped elk depictions. This unambiguity 
also comes to expression in another category of human figures — those which 
are mixed in with the compositions of great elk herds. Here unambiguous 
single humans, humans vot in a row, stand in the middle of beings that are 
unambiguously elks (cf. Figure 4.53 and accompanying discussion). These 
are “plain people” represented with two legs, two arms and a head and with 
no animal adornments or tools. 

In some respect, rows of humans do exist in Namforsen, but only as staff 
in elk-boats. Despite this, any development of design patterns is non-existent 
in this rock art area. 


Alta Phase 2 and Namforsen Phase B1 


Despite being located almost 800 km apart, the earliest Early Neolithic 
phases in Alta and Namforsen are astonishingly similar in visual expres- 
sion. The rock art making in both these areas maintains an outer focus on 
big game by solely contour-drawn figures. This also includes depictions of 
boats. Moreover, there is a strong element of ambiguity between elks and 
boats, but in a somewhat different manner than was the case during the Late 
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Mesolithic. Somehow, the boat stands out as more of an animal compared to 
the preceding phase. In several cases the body of the boat seems to “belong” 
more to the animal side than to the human-made artifact of a boat. So, even 
if unmistakably appearing like a boat, its body is more like that of an elk. 
In some cases the boats carry people, but as opposed to earlier, the figures 
are plain human beings not creating the typical “fringes” associated with 
people in a row. Humans, if depicted, exclusively appear as staff in boats. 
There are no elk head poles, or humans adorned with big game headgear. 
There is however, a new element coming in, which is humans holding what 
looks like a T-shaped weapon.!° 


Mind and nature: comments 


Let me sum up this section by recalling its main focus, namely the thesis that 
art is to be regarded as a medium that mediates between mind and nature. 
Investigations of the eastern Norwegian group led us to realize that much 
of Late Mesolithic rock art concerns the nature-culture division. This divi- 
sion is certainly not made explicit by Late Mesolithic artists. Even so, this 
art strongly communicates an inclination to outdo a line of some kind of 
difference between fields: I have no better terms for that other than nature 
and culture. Alternatively, it concerns the relationship between - and mutual 
reciprocation of — the human and animal worlds. This, in turn, has created 
a range of local ways of expressing ambiguity throughout the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Now, if we look at the various contexts briefly examined in the 
preceding, it can immediately be stated that Early Mesolithic rock art seems 
to be totally bereft of ambiguities. The animal depictions are as close as pos- 
sible to their natural appearance, and the human element is absent. Thus, 
the creators of this rock art did not have the nature-culture divide on their 
“agenda”. Early Mesolithic people, seemingly, had no need to change nature, 
and they did not represent themselves in rock art. Does this imply they were 
“outside” nature? Maybe it is quite the contrary. Perhaps they had placed 
themselves to such a large degree within the rhythms of the animals, that, 
using a cliché — they were “one with nature”. This is not to say human soci- 
ety did not exist, but rather that humanity was not “invented” in the same 
way as later on. Thus, this oneness with nature is precisely this: the Early 
Mesolithic mind’s special way of mediation between itself and nature. It 
contains no analogical logic, in the sense that the representation of “nature” 
(animal figures) creates a link to other areas of being. Alternatively, we may 
say that Early Mesolithic animal figures only express an analogy that is self- 
referring. To be more precise, animal figures represent animals by their mere 
presence in the landscape of a mobile population. 

Going on to the earliest Late Mesolithic, the situation seems to be almost 
the same, with one exception. For reasons that will be taken up later in this 
chapter, I define the head-lines present on the large elk figures from Bogge 
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and Garde as expressing a slight ambiguity. The short explanation for this 
is that the head-line is signifying the elk as person (cf. Ingold 2000: 124). As 
such, it might be a person disguising its potential of being something other 
than an elk. 

In the case of Late Mesolithic rock art, we experience how the human 
element and elements of ambiguity have clearly entered the mind. In Alta 
Phase 1, Ausevik-Vingen and Namforsen Phase A, the potential double 
identity is present through the various elk-human hybrids and deer or elk 
head poles. Contrary to Namforsen, Alta Phase 1 and Ausevik-Vingen is 
particularly strong in its way of expressing ambiguity; here, what is to be 
regarded as the mark of society and culture par excellence — the designs 
made of accumulated humans - has “moved into” the confinements of 
the animal bodies. But then again, we realize that in several cases, the 
accumulated human figures, making up the design patterns, are human- 
animal hybrids. Thus, this rock art communicates that culture builds on 
nature, or, it exists in the continuation of nature. Such nature-culture 
continuity has found its own way of expression in the eastern Norwegian 
group of rock art. Here, accumulated humans did not play a part in cul- 
tural designs; still, and as we saw in Chapter 5, the element of ambiguity 
and of continuity of nature im culture was essential for the development 
of design patterns.'¢ 

In Namforsen Phase A, however, “elkish identity” is exclusively related 
to the bodies of boats and humans. Ambiguity does not, however, work 
the other way round, for in Namforsen no human element of any kind has 
“intruded” upon the bodies of depicted beings whose outlines are indisput- 
ably those of elks. One exception, however, could be the staff inhabiting the 
“bodies” of elk boats. Nevertheless, a change takes place at the beginning 
of the Neolithic, as Namforsen Phase B1 and Alta Phase 2 only display plain 
and unambiguous humans; in this phase, only boats are “elkish”. At this 
point, rock art making is most probably abandoned in southern Norway, but 
in mid-Norway and northern Sweden including Namforsen, rock art making 
continues (cf. Figure 2.6). 

The Late Mesolithic mind in particular, created its mediations by way of 
visualized analogies. In this subsection the varieties with this particular way 
of executing analogical logic have been addressed. The earlier described 
Late Mesolithic line of division between the great rock art areas in today’s 
Norway and the area of Namforsen can be further nuanced. In the former 
landscapes, the nature-culture relationship is more balanced, as there is a 
more even distribution of nature in culture and vice versa. The continuity 
of the one in the other is, in some cases, taken to extremes. Another way of 
expressing this is to say that the ambiguity is more accomplished. One 
of the ingredients of this accomplished ambiguity is that representations of 
human society, to a large extent, play a part by their location within the 
confinements of animal figures. Such a balance is not expressed in the 
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other landscape; in Namforsen, nature — or elks - are not culturalized but 
remain natural. Moreover humans and elks stay “outside” of each other 
(see above). What we experience is thus some degree of naturalized culture, 
but not culturalized nature. Therefore, ambiguity is not as evident — or 
does not work in both directions — as is the case in the Norwegian land- 
scapes of the Late Mesolithic. In Early Neolithic Namforsen (B1) and Alta 
(Phase 2) unambiguity is even more prevalent, as only boats are represented 
as hybrids. 

All this said we should not disregard the fact that rock art is Stone Age 
philosophy expressed by visual media. Hence, what we are dealing with is 
also art. Similar to music, the message is rich, but hardly translatable to writ- 
ten language, let alone obvious to modern people. Even so, it communicates 
some features of commonalities and differences in the ways humanity, or the 
wild mind, coped with the fact that they were related to the animal realm, 
yet different from it. 


From epistemology to ontology 


In the rock art studied here, I have defined figures depicting human-made 
artifacts in the broad sense, including abstract art—like graphic designs and 
‘lines added upon nature’ as culture, whereas the remaining figural elements 
have implicitly been assigned to the realm of nature. Principally, this way of 
handling human artifacts is a total failure, demonstrating the limitations of 
the nature-culture conceptual pair. Indeed, art is a cultural product, and as 
such it will always “fall victim” to the human mind, and the modeéle reduit. 
To repeat a truism made earlier, all rock art is certainly cultural. In Chapter 
5, I created a nature-culture demarcation between depictions of nature (by 
humans), in opposition to depictions of culture. By doing this, it might seem 
as if Timplicitly attribute the Mesolithic mind with a modern way of catego- 
rizing. In Chapter 1, I implied that this nature-culture usage is also a matter 
of convenience. This is, however, not necessarily always the case; it is also 
related to my use of a mind-nature concept of art, and with this a self-granted 
allowance to use concepts that are, to use one of Lévi-Strauss’s expressions, 
at an “astronomical distance” to the society under study. The convenient 
aspect of my use of these terms is related to shortcomings of alternative con- 
cepts. Investigating rock art and taking up the question concerning the origin 
of body fill patterns leaves me virtually with no other options. On the other 
hand, I truly think that the division, so far, has turned out to be productive. 
Approaching rock art in this way demonstrated the limitations of this divide; 
yet applying this conceptual pair, for instance to eastern Norwegian rock art, 
did not prevent me from revealing that nature did not seem to have existed 
as a distinct field of its own in the Mesolithic mind. Thus, I do not disregard 
current anthropology’s advancements in the field of hunter-gatherer percep- 
tion and the critical discourse concerning the Western “invention” of nature. 
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Results in this book, so far, only demonstrate several possible “beyonds” of 
nature and culture in hunters’ rock art. 

The first part of this chapter presented a compilation of the different con- 
texts and the various ways in which they present human interference in the 
lives of significant animals. Despite the presumed limitations of a nature- 
culture dualism, this rock art somehow addresses this “opposition” or rather, 
“continuity”. The outcome of this compilation was a profile of differences 
and similarities throughout the Mesolithic and Early Neolithic. Now, how 
could we take our understanding of the differences in question further? The 
aim in the coming sections is to investigate whether we may gain increased 
knowledge by discussing this profile of differences against two main ontolo- 
gies. As explained in the introduction, this chapter — in fact this book — rests 
on a basic interest in the concepts of animism and totemism. Before turning 
to a discussion of these labels, it should be made clear that they represent two 
ontologies that have been developed out of ethnographic material and then 
generalized. A central issue is thus how these general concepts can be made 
relevant for the Mesolithic of Scandinavia, but even more essentially, how 
animism and totemism can be used to explain rock art. More specifically, 
can animism and totemism be used to give sense to the profile of differences, 
including the previously described main line of division in Late Mesolithic 
rock art? The questions are as follows: Are animism and totemism manifest in 
rock art? Could they be adequate tools to help understand two main catego- 
ries of figural expression? The answers are instantly positive. As stated above, 
the very rationale behind this work relies on a conviction that the animic and 
totemic concepts provide an approach that explains several empirical facts. 

In the aforementioned essay, Beyond Nature and Culture, Descola (2013) 
maintains that four main ontologies have characterized humanity: animism, 
totemism, analogism and naturalism. ‘Ontology’ here specifically refers to the 
main conceptual framework through which a person interprets and perceives 
their world and the nature of eventual relationships between beings and 
elements of this environment. Descola takes a point of departure in what is 
now scientifically established to form a general and basic human experience, 
namely the one that involves perceiving oneself as consisting of a double fac- 
ulty. This is the experience of having consciousness, intention or ‘soul’ — and 
simultaneously, a physical constitution with related motoric. Descola names 
the former interiority and the latter physicality (Descola 2013: 116—-121).!” 
The four ontologies can be thought of as dependent upon the answers given, 
when posing the question of whether an animal possesses the same interior- 
ity and/or physicality as us, the humans. Thus, the animic ontology regards 
animals as possessing the exact same interiority, or soul, as us, but not the 
same physicality. Totemism, on the other hand, sees a sameness of interiority 
and physicality between specific humans and specific animals and/or other 
natural elements. Analogism regards beings of the world as neither sharing 
interiority nor physicality; however, the internal distinctions are seen to be 
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very minute. This implies that differences between categories (elements or 
beings) potentially are only a question of degree.'* In this way, it opens the 
gate for the construction of analogical links in many directions. Naturalism 
sees a sameness, or similarity, between animal and human physicality, but 
attributes animals with no interiority at all (e.g. Descola 2013: Figs. 7.1-7.5 
and 7.8-7.9). The four ontologies are not mutually exclusive (see Descola 
2006; 2013: 167); the point is rather that most contexts will be dominated 
by one of the four. Analogism was dominant in medieval and Renaissance 
Europe, and taken over by naturalism at the beginning of modernity. I will 
not get into a thorough discussion on analogism and naturalism, even if this 
would certainly nuance my presentation of animism and totemism (but see 
Descola 2006; 2013: especially 91-171 and 247-280). 

Yet, a few basic points have to be discussed concerning analogism. As 
recently implied, analogism allows for the inclination to create “endless” 
analogies between things and phenomena of the world. Certainly, it seems 
that analogism has strong links with my Lévi-Straussian-inspired ‘analogical 
thinking’.’’ Therefore, it could be claimed that my concentration on animism 
and totemism clashes with my earlier chosen heuristic approach of visual 
analogical thinking. This, however, is only the case if it is supposed that 
analogical thinking is a case of analogism. As implied above, we must admit 
this might be the case, one way or another. However, when reading Descola’s 
presentation of analogism one is caught in a state of “looking down” on 
this ontology. This is perhaps due to the limitless types of analogies it opens 
up for, and with this, the somewhat bizarre relationships it creates. One 
historical example of analogism applied in early medicine, is the one that 
prescribes walnuts for brain disease; a logic originating in the two entities’ 
similar textural appearance. I think this experience of analogism, as a kind 
of “dodgy business,” might be echoed in a statement made by Hénaff, in his 
book on Lévi-Strauss; where he calls analogical thinking a little “outlandish” 
(Hénaff 1998: 144), and implicitly this communicates that such a dubious 
business is not what one would expect of Lévi-Strauss’s sober academic style. 
But then Hénaff reminds us of an essential passage from The Savage Mind: 


The characteristic feature of mythical thought is that it expresses itself 
by means of a heterogeneous repertoire which, even if extensive, is nev- 
ertheless limited. It has to use this repertoire, however, whatever the task 
in hand because it has nothing else at its disposal. Mythical thought is 
therefore a kind of intellectual ‘bricolage’-... 

(Lévi-Strauss 1966: 17, italics mine) 


Thus, creating analogies using the “heterogeneous repertoire” as a method 
and means to understand the world is a basic feature of the human mind. In 
a pre-scientific environment, some kind of analogical ingredient in human 
thinking is a strong inclination. But, as Hénaff also reminds us, the wild mind 
has “many other aspects as well (such as systems of classification, naming, 
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computation, and so on)” (Hénaff 1998: 144). The point I want to make is 
that analogical thinking is a central characteristic of the wild mind, whatever 
its similarity with medieval analogism. Most importantly, however, is that in 
the end, analogical thinking in the Lévi-Straussian sense departs from analo- 
gism with regard to one important aspect: while the latter creates endless 
relationships, analogical thinking “builds up structured sets” (Lévi-Strauss 
1966: 21). This approach is what Lévi-Strauss’s calls intellectual bricolage, 
which, in the words of Hénaff involves the wild mind’s “play with the given 
world”. As such they represent “intellectual techniques”, which in order to 
build structured sets use “analogy, homology, inversion, symmetry and so 
on” (Hénaff 1998: 147, 151). Structures may occur as chiasmic inversions, a 
phenomenon of the mind that also comes to expression on the visual plane. 
In Chapter 4, chiasmatic structures were recognized in Late Mesolithic rock 
art.2° Schmidt claims that wild thinking largely “is analogical thinking . . . 
captured by the chiasmatic figure” (Schmidt 2008: 191, and see Wiseman 
2007). Interestingly, Descola (2016) has recently lifted forward the “analyti- 
cal dynamism” created by the study of transformations of structures. Thus 
again, the structural aspects of analogical thinking is obviously the signifi- 
cant feature of difference from analogism. 

There is one more argument for claiming that the two should be held 
apart; the analogical logic represents techniques of the mind, and as such, it 
is more of an epistemology than one of ontology. I would claim that what 
we witness through Late Mesolithic motemic variation is an epistemologi- 
cal venture on the part of its makers. This motemic venture is based on the 
techniques, or if you like, methods that the mind took into use as (visual) 
means to investigate and extend conceptions of the given world.*! So far, 
thus, it could be stated that what we have studied throughout Chapters 4, 
5 and 6 concerns Stone Age epistemology. Focusing on the area of animism 
and totemism now marks a turning over to the study of Stone Age ontology.” 
Prehistoric hunters of the Scandinavian peninsula were intimate co-inhab- 
itants with other living beings. A Mesolithic and Early Neolithic ontology 
concerns the status humans attributed themselves with in comparison and 
interaction with non-humans and the landscape in the wide sense. Expressed 
differently, it concerns ways of identifying with the natural world. Now we 
are ready for animism and totemism. 


From animism and totemism — to ‘animic’ and 
‘totemic’ rock art 


Both animism and totemism have been key concepts within history of 
religion, sociology and anthropology for at least two hundred years (cf. 
Bird-David 1999), and as such they are imbuing a long past with varying 
characteristics. In this book I do not intend to investigate the entire history of 
these concepts. I will keep to what I have elsewhere, along with other schol- 
ars, called the “new animism”* and “new totemism” (Fuglestvedt 2010: 24, 
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26).*4 Thus, animism and totemism will be addressed according to the weight 
it is given in present anthropological discourse (e.g. Bird-David 1990; 1992; 
1994; 1999; 2006; Descola 2006; 2013; Fowler 2004: 122-126; Hallowell 
1960; Harvey 2006; 2013; Ingold 2000; Pedersen 2001; Viveiros de Castro 
1998; Willerslev 2007; 2013a; 2013b; Willerslev & Ulturgasheva 2012). 
Still, Lévi-Strauss’s (1962a; 1966) totemic concept will not be left out — nor 
will the elements which can be attributed to the legacy of Durkheim (2001 
[1912]) and implicitly of Mauss (1990 [1925]). 

Much can be said about the form animism and totemism takes; however, 
the main aim here is to relate the concepts to rock art. A question, which 
has not until now been addressed, is the following: why are the concepts of 
animism and totemism relevant to rock art? The answer to this is that they 
might not be relevant at all; for example, I judge them to be totally irrelevant 
for an understanding of the much younger Scandinavian Bronze Age rock 
art. This is not to say that animism and totemism would not be relevant for 
understanding societies of the Bronze Age in general. The point I want to 
make is that Mesolithic and Early Neolithic rock art expresses animism and 
totemism, but perhaps most importantly, the total representation of rock 
art in the Late Mesolithic in particular expresses the difference between the 
two ontologies. This conviction, I admit, is more or less intuitively based. 
Why are they relevant to hunters’ rock art? Probably the concepts are not 
even relevant to hunters’ rock art on a general plane, but only to certain con- 
texts of rock art. For, even if the two ontologies may be “existent” in given 
contexts, it is not necessarily a foregone conclusion that this is expressed in 
rock art. Moreover, the relevance of it demands that the context under study 
contains specific and sufficient contrasts so that the two main types of rock 
art, i.e. animic and totemic, can be singled out. At the outset I am not able to 
explain, on formal grounds, why animism and totemism are relevant devices 
for examining the context in question, other than pointing out that among 
most hunters and gatherers, one of the two ontological schemas would be 
predominant. Again, this conviction originated in the intuitive field, when I 
first read Ingold’s essay Totemism, Animism and the Depiction of Animals 
(Ingold 2000: 111-131). I had long been occupied with the great enigma of 
why the makers of Late Mesolithic rock art turned from an outer to an inner 
focus, by starting to depict body fill and graphic designs. Taken loosely from 
Ingold and my initial adaption of the ideas he presented, my first conclusion 
could be explained in the following way: totemists regard their group, or 
clan, as sharers of substance with the landscape they inhabit. This generates 
an inclination to link humans, animals and non-humans and their land by 
identifying them as belonging to the same material essence. Animism on 
the other hand entails, as we saw, a strong inclination to approach animals 
purely on the basis of their outside appearance, but otherwise exactly as 
persons like ourselves. The only difference between persons of different spe- 
cies is the “clothing”. From this I suggested that animic rock art expresses a 
focus on the guise of the animal, while totemic rock art expresses a focus on 
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its inner essence. Thus, totemism and animism immediately work as explana- 
tory devices for what has long been an enigma of hunters’ rock art in our 
study area — the issue of inner-versus-outer, and of body fill. This thesis of 
animic and totemic rock art is solely mine, however strongly inspired by 
Ingold. He, however, made somewhat different suggestions. Ingold attrib- 
uted the very activity of making rock art to the totemists, whereas the ani- 
mists were seen to reproduce animal figures in the form of portable figures. 
This division, as one of general validity, has later been followed up by Bird- 
David (2006).?° The suggestion as to animic and totemic ways of represent- 
ing animals may perhaps work on a general scale; however, for the context 
of Mesolithic Scandinavia I strongly reject it. Rather, a division of rock art 
into animic and totemic imagery is a far more productive approach. With 
the aim of enlarging the relevance of this approach I will, in the following, 
give the concepts a more thorough examination. 


Animism 

The wide spread of animism, globally, certainly involves as many local vari- 
ants of animism as there are societies categorized under this ontological 
label. We must assume the existence of local varieties within the Stone Age 
of Scandinavia as well. Throughout the Early Mesolithic to the Early Neo- 
lithic, the Scandinavian peninsula probably contained several local variants. 
For instance, the animism of the early hunters of Nordland and the animism 
of the Namforsen elk hunters some millennia later would be such local ani- 
misms; in the case of the two, there is also a temporal gap. Still, the justi- 
fication for defining animism as a concept relies on the precondition that 
these world approaches, existing among peoples that are spread over vast 
distances in space and time, share some main features. Defining animism 
here, our main reference will be to Descola’s expounding of the phenomenon 
through his application of interiority and physicality*® (Descola 2006; 2013: 
129-143, 116-121). 

Interiority, as I understand it, could be defined as intelligence, intention, 
“soul” or personality. Physicality refers to bodily “dress”, but also the kines- 
thetic and sensuous possibilities of which the kind of body in question is capa- 
ble. Thus, animists attribute non-humans with exactly the same interiority as 
themselves, that is, intention, will and social capabilities. It is only the physical- 
ity that distinguishes humans from animals. As non-humans are seen to incor- 
porate the same soul faculties, they also create societies of their own, which are 
replicas of the human society. The animals live social lives involving dwelling 
in houses, being married, having children and enjoying co-life and work with 
friends and relatives. Animal societies — for instance the societies of the elk, 
the great auk, the killer whale or the seals — are distinct social entities existing 
side by side, however in a fashion of “flat structure” involving that none of the 
societies are positioned hierarchically above any of the others (Figure 7.1). Ani- 
mal society may be conceived of as including an ‘animal master’ (e.g. Descola 
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Figure 7.1 The animic principle of social organization (illustration IF). 


2013: 18; Ingold 2000: 93, 115, 127; Jordan 2003: 100-102; Willerslev 
2007: 42) also referred to as its spirit. Animists, therefore, regard their own 
society as but one among several as they incorporate the non-human world 
within their own conceptions of sociality. Within these frames of understand- 
ing, the human regard of an animal is that of a friend or someone akin to a 
relative. Even if an elk belongs to a different society from the humans, the 
elk is attributed with human (interior) qualities and is, therefore, perceived 
exactly like a person incorporating a will of its own (Hill 2011). 

Animal and human physicality is the person’s guise, and in some respects 
it may be seen (but see Descola 2013: 138) as literally disguising the real per- 
son. The guise or dress is, however, essential for the way a person lives and 
experiences his or her environment. For every type of “clothing” provides 
the opportunity for a specific way of experiencing the world. To wear the 
dress of a bird provides the possibilities to fly, whereas wearing the dress of 
a halibut gives access to the secrets of the sea bottom. These different sensu- 
ous and motoric opportunities literally offer different positions, and another 
perspective on living and being. This is taken from Viveiros de Castro’s 
(1998) now well-cited phenomenon of perspectivism. Obviously, essential 
features of shamanism belong to an animic approach to the world, as the 
trance represents a wished-for condition provided by the transfer of one’s 
interiority into a specific animal’s outfit. This change of dress is a potential- 
ity residing both within humans and non-humans. Representatives of both 
parties may visit the other society when physically appearing as member of 
the society visited. 

The fluidity of guises, or clothing, may be further explained through the 
example of Davidialuk Alasuaq’s now famous drawing of a man and a polar 
bear meeting and greeting each other (see Saladin d’Anglure 1990: 179, 
also reproduced in Ingold 2000: Fig. 7.1). In this image the bear and the 
man wears the same bear-like anorak. The bear has its hood pulled down 
and showing his real persona as a bear. The man, on the other hand, has 
the hood on; this is to disguise his identity as a human. Therefore, this is a 
human visit to the domain of the polar bears. This piece of art comments on 
a point related to the issue of interiority. A person’s interiority is independent 
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of dress; however, the real identity (interiority) — and its link to a specific 
physicality — seems to reveal itself in the face. In the art of native people, the 
head and face of a person recurrently turns out to represent the real person. 
Ingold (2000: 112-125) has investigated this intriguing phenomenon and 
established the fact that the face, and actually the mask, are “visible mani- 
festations of inner being” (Ingold 2000: 124).?’ 

This special relationship with animals, which is one of friendship and 
which considers non-humans as social persons, cannot be separated from 
how animists conceive the maintaining of the life-generating forces, namely 
as being due to successful co-operation between humans and non-humans. 
This co-operation may, at the outset, be described as an exchange, yet this 
term might be laden with an element of strategic scheming. With reference 
to Nurit Bird-David’s (1990; 1992; 1994) concept of the giving environ- 
ment, it should be emphasized that animist ontology considers nature’s gifts 
as something that is offered them unconditionally. Accordingly, humans 
also give their gains back as agents and partakers within the “all-embrac- 
ing cosmic system of sharing” (Bird-David 1992: 30; cf. Ingold 2000: 44). 
Interaction between humans and the non-humans of parallel communities 
is crucial for the upholding of life-sustaining forces; making “the world go 
round” is thus a joint venture that more concretely involves the exchange of 
spiritual and material energy between the parties. Hunting big animals is an 
example of this exchange. This hunting cycle was described in Chapter 4 (cf. 
Figure 4.17). The concept of the animal as friend and co-operative partner 
is the driving element of this special chain of action. The hunting cycle is 
a model of the endless give and take between the animal and the human 
world. In line with what is stated concerning animals as social persons 
incorporating the same ‘interiority’ as humans, giving and taking must be 
seen as the outcomes of intentions. The ‘animic’ hunter’s killing of his game 
does not perceive this as a violent action, but rather one of generosity from 
the society of the elks (or red deer/reindeer) and thus something happening 
because the animal, by its own free will, decided to give itself to the human 
society (e.g. Ingold 2000: 14, 122-123). This generosity is returned in sev- 
eral ways, some of which were present in the hunting cycle. It may involve 
different ways of honouring the skeletal parts of the animal, like giving it 
a prescribed burial or “arranging” bones or cadavers in specific ways. The 
well-known “cultic pillar” (Rust 1958: Fig. 28; Fuglestvedt 2009: Fig. 3.27, 
and see also Ahlback 2003) — a reindeer head mounted on a pole — found 
on the Late Upper Palaeolithic/Early Mesolithic site Stellmoor in northern 
Germany is probably an example of such a gesture of gratitude towards 
the reindeer community. Arranging antlers of game and the burying of its 
bones (e.g. Jordan 2003: 131; Tanner 1979: 170-174) — or, in cases of an 
extremely successful hunt, sending the cadavers downstream — are examples 
of yet other ways of returning the harvest. Thus, during extremely rewarding 
hunts, animals are sent down the river immediately, in an unprocessed state. 
Despite lack of any direct empirical evidence at hand, I dare suggest that it 
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is a likely scenario to imagine Namforsen as a site where elk hunting took 
place on a large scale, and hence was a place where large quantities of elks 
were killed resulting in situations where the surplus game was offered on/ 
to the Angermaniilven River. ‘Giving back’ may also take place in everyday 
situations, like when animal figurines are fed by pieces of food being placed 
in their open mouths (Descola 2013: 19). In line with this, it is relevant to 
mention Ingold’s (2000: 127-131) suggestion that animists hold portable 
art of animal figures as reminders to think of the animal, or, to keep the 
animals “at the top” of one’s mind. This also illustrates an urge to keep on 
good terms with the animal world, and secure open lines of communication. 
Erica Hill (2011) provides several concrete examples of this phenomenon 
from Alaska and Chukotka. 

As taken up in Chapter 4, the notion of game that offers itself freely is 
a little more complex. Luck in hunting indeed demands skill. The aspect 
of luck reflects that hunting also relies on powers of which the hunter 
is not in charge. Hunting involves a type of communication with the 
desired game, aimed at luring it to offer itself. What is involved can be 
described in terms of seduction including this phenomenon’s sexual con- 
notations (see Willerslev 2004; 2007: 48, 94-110; 2009: 108-113). Car- 
rying the elk’s headdress is a well-known seduction technique. Because 
the wanted game will be attracted to what it perceives as one of its own 
kind, the elk thus willingly approaches the hunter. This potent moment 
of hunting — involving hopes and fears, and perhaps hunger — could be 
regarded as the apex of animal communication. It is a moment during 
which the ‘animist’ confronts a living being with whom his or her rela- 
tionship has to be re-established as one of personal friendship and trust 
(cf. Descola 2013: 83-84, 138), although at the same time, one of the 
parties is going to die. The moment of the “last” confrontation between 
hunter and prey is, as we know, depicted in the Alta rock art, and are 
known as hunting scenes. 

This having been said about animism and its view of environmental pow- 
ers as “persons of intentions and will”, it should also be emphasized that 
the concept of a non-human element as a social person is to be regarded as 
a potential only. Animals, or winds or stones for that matter (cf. Bird-David 
1999: 71, 74), are entities whose person may be revived in special situations, 
a point addressed by A. Irving Hallowell (1960: 24) early on. Hunting is 
one such context, and as Willerslev has pointed out for the case of the elk- 
hunting among the Yukaghirs, they generally “do not experience animals 
as persons any more than we do”, rather “animism is a particular way of 
perceiving animals and the environment that is brought into play in specific 
contexts of practical activities” (Willerslev 2007: 117, 116 italics mine, and 
see Bird-David 1999: 73-75 for a similar argument). This remark about 
personhood, as coming about at specific occasions of engaging with one’s 
milieu, must be taken seriously as it steers us away from approaching animic 
living in too definite terms. Martin Porr and Hannah Rachel Bell have taken 
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issue with this “danger of a fetishization of an animistic hunter-gatherer 
world-view” (Porr & Bell 2012: 163). 

The present work certainly suggests original ways of approaching Scan- 
dinavian hunters’ rock art, partly by way of animism. A full assessment of 
the animic concept, as it occurs within current anthropological discourse, 
still lies beyond the scope of this work. Nonetheless, I think it is essential to 
attribute prehistoric hunters with the same flexibility that Willerslev, along 
with Bell and Porr and others, are advocating. This is important, if only to 
emphasize that the non-coherency of animism represents this openness to 
the world, which simultaneously also defines it (but see Willerslev 2013b). 
The potential temptation to “essentialize” this phenomenon may create a 
gap between us and people of distant cultures. Porr and Bell’s contribution 
to the debate is significant as it illuminates how animism denotes what could 
be described as a fundamental existential experience: 


‘Animism’ is not a particular belief system that actually animates inani- 
mate objects. It is rather an awareness of the fundamental condition of 
life itself, which is only brought to the fore within societies and con- 
texts in which experience and perception are not impoverished, but are 
allowed to flourish and be expressed in their extraordinary complexity 
and indeterminacy. 

(Porr & Bell 2012: 189) 


This assessment emphasizes to which degree the life conditions of tradi- 
tional hunting societies are embedded in the natural environment, and how 
they condition an animicly tuned life perception. The ‘animic openness’, as 
expounded in a paper by Ingold (2006), in fact closely resembles the type of 
openness advocated by the phenomenological method,?* namely an attitude 
in which one lets the world unfold “as it is”, while letting go of all theories 
of prejudices of the phenomenon one is experiencing. Apparently, and as part 
of their upbringing, ‘animists’ have this attitude innately incorporated. To 
understand animism, however, I regard the aforementioned context specific 
potential to attribute personhood to animate and inanimate elements as the 
most essential. In the continuation of the reference to “societies in which 
experience and perception are not impoverished”, emphasis should be placed 
upon the animist’s — in special situations — urge to forge a relationship with 
beings, forces and elements in his or her environment. This urge is a longing 
to know, learn and understand the agents that one is engaging with. Animism 
thus corresponds to a potential way of deeply engaging with the world. 
Finally, however, the most important aspect for the present study is ani- 
mism and its association with the hunting cycle. This can best be summed 
up and described with two key words — change and exchange. Change refers 
to the fluidity of clothing and the openness to understand the world as one 
in constant change and regeneration. Exchange refers to the necessary co- 
operation and to the give and take between humans and animals. Part of this 
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is the centrality attributed to the phenomenon of guise, both on the practical 
as well as on the ideational plane. As stated several times before, this outer 
appearance has a special significance for how we understand representations 
of animals in rock art. 


Animism in Scandinavian hunters’ rock art 


The actuality of a Mesolithic leitmotif is a basic assumption of this work. 
This involves a metaphoric relationship between the society of humans and 
the society of big game. This premise can now be defined: societies existing 
side by side and mutually involved in the other community’s life represent a 
typically animic approach as defined by Descola and others. No matter how 
absent, or as it was defined recently, “context-dependent”, the attribution 
of personhood may be among modern hunters — or may have been among 
Stone Age hunters — it appears that concepts connected to communication 
with the parallel societies on the “other side” (those of the elks, reindeer, red 
deer) strongly characterizes the rock art of the period studied here. For the 
Mesolithic generally, there should be no doubt that hunting is a context of 
action that brings about the inclination to attribute animals with faculties of 
personhood. Actually, most of the recorded motemes of the Late Mesolithic 
and Early Neolithic rock art are related to the hunting cycle. The moteme 
of solitary big game is probably thematizing the figure often referred to as 
animal spirit or master of game. A related moteme, earlier defined as the key 
moteme, thematizes the great herd, or ‘society of big game’. Confronting 
the animal community or single members of it is thematized in the various 
motemes of confrontation. Some of these are hunting scenes, whereas oth- 
ers are of a more ritualized character. Another type of moteme — also often 
part of ‘confrontations’ - are those thematizing hybrid conditions, such as 
elk-boats, elk-humans or humans carrying elk head poles. Viewed in isola- 
tion the latter is a moteme in itself. In Vingen, these motemes are displayed 
without a carrier. Hybridity may play a part in hunting, but is also a the- 
matization of a difference in clothing between humans and the elks, and the 
potentiality in both to change into the guise of the other party. Hybridity 
also concerns elks and a human-made artifact, the boats. Finally the location 
of the society of big game might be thematized in the motemes of diverg- 
ing game in which the two directions represent the coming from, or going 
back, to the parallel world. It is also suggested that this other world of the 
animals is represented in depictions of game positioned in an upside down 
fashion, alternatively described as two elks mutually positioned in a kind of 
mirror-arrangement. 

From this it can be stated that most motemes could be seen as deriving 
from an animic world perception, in this context, especially related to hunt- 
ing and the communication with big game animals and their community. The 
types of motifs involved correspond with the first main class of motemes, 
that is to say the ones thematizing the hunting cycle and communication 
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with the animal society. A typically animic agency is modeled on the hunt- 
ing cycle, as it exhibits the notion that life regenerates through an ongoing 
process of give and take between the two communities. The other and second 
main class of motemes, the ones thematizing human society, cannot imme- 
diately be categorized under animism. This is a matter that will be taken up 
for discussion further on. The main focus in this subsection, however, is a 
final clarification of what defines animic rock art. We shall be concentrating 
on big game animals. 

After expounding the animic concept it appears that what, according to this 
world perception, distinguishes a human or an animal as its own kind, is their 
dress, clothing, outfit or guise. Not surprisingly therefore, we may once again 
state that the animals of the ‘outer focus’, including animals drawn in contour, 
or fully scooped out, are animic depictions. This outer focus is close to the 
real-life appearance of the animal. We may now add more details, by stating 
that what these depictions address is not merely a naturalistic appearance; 
the outer focus is, in fact, a representation of the animal “by its clothing”. 
Ingold (2000: 116) has pointed out how animic art generally attributes ani- 
mal representations in a more genuine way. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the aforementioned statements concerning the particularly real and 
vivid appearance of the (animic) elk depictions of Namforsen. 

Once and for all, having defined the main feature of animic expression as 
being ‘outer’, we are ready to pose the question of whether there might be 
cases of figural elements appearing within the contour lines that have noth- 
ing to do with inner parts or inner focus of the animal. Could there be more 
figural elements to be defined as ‘animic’? Certainly, there could be if these 
elements represent the animal “by its guise”. Lines marking the thigh and 
shoulder (e.g. Rykkje, Vangdal and the Hammaren Phase in Vingen) imme- 
diately spring to mind and should be included in the repertoire of animic 
elements, as these elements belong to the “outfit”. Along with this, eventual 
markings of fur and beard belong to the coat of the animal, as these are 
all elements of the animal’s outer appearance. What about human clothing? 
According to the animic ontology, humans and animals may take on the other 
party’s clothes. In this scenario, it was pointed out how the actual person, 
although disguised by their clothing, can still be revealed by showing his or 
her face. This person may be disguised by a hood, but as in the example of 
the anorak-wearing polar bear, the animal is showing its face, as the hood 
is pulled down. In images of animals in this state, a pulled-down hood will 
be marked by a simple line crossing the neck of the figure. Such ‘head-lines’, 
as I choose to call them, are not uncommon on big game depictions in our 
context of rock art. I suggest this to be an animic element. Admittedly, this 
definition is only based on the evidence given by the concept of animism, and 
of this one single observation of a native drawing. Yet so far, no explanation 
for this line exists, let alone any convincing answers as to what this figural 
element may represent. If this explanation is accepted, we may take this a 
step further and make other inferences from the markings of elements in 
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human and animal clothes. As obvious from the earlier cited drawing by 
Alasuaq, the anorak hem is marked by a line crossing through the middle of 
both the man and the polar bear’s bodies. This simple line crossing through 
the animal’s torso, and dividing it in two main parts, is very common in 
Mesolithic rock art. In Chapter 5, this line was discussed during the exami- 
nation of natural elements in the rock art-group of eastern Norway. It was 
concluded that it could probably be included under the few elements that 
unambiguously could be said to represent a specific natural organ, the so- 
called midriff muscle. This line also played a part as one of the ‘principal 
lines’ of the first stage in a more or less formalized process in the drawing of 
body fill. Recognizing the issue of animic human-animal “cross-dressing”, 
however, creates another possibility as to the origin of this line. Perhaps 
both explanations are adequate, and probably it adds ambiguity to an ele- 
ment originally evaluated as unambiguously representing a piece of nature. 

Another unresolved pictorial element would be the lifeline. Gjessing’s 
(1936: 142) thesis connected this element to communication with the animal 
and defined it to be a device to bring luck in hunting. The lifeline might there- 
fore be placed within the concept of the hunting cycle and to the motemes 
belonging to it. This would suggest it was an animic element. Anyhow, con- 
cerning these lastly discussed “unresolved” elements, the most adequate 
approach when attempting to differentiate them as either animic or totemic 
is probably to consider their overall context of depiction. 


Totemism 


Totemism is most often associated with Australia, whose ethnography is 
the main source for the understanding and development of the concept. As 
expressed by Descola (2013: 165-166): “Nowhere else do we find such a 
vast gathering of peoples that has so systematically, explicitly and uniformly 
developed the idea that there exists a moral and physical continuity between 
groups of humans and groups of non-humans.” Totemism is also recognized 
in other continents, and the word root (-dodem), from which the concept 
derives, belongs to the language of the Ojibwa (Hallowell 1960, and see also 
Ingold 2000: 89-110) of North America. Admittedly this is a group having 
a typically animic approach to their environment (cf. Descola 2013: 155, 
167-169; Ingold 2000: 89-110, 112), and is a fact underlining an earlier 
confusion around this concept and the demarcation between animism and 
totemism. This is not the place for a full examination of the history of the 
totemic concept. Yet starting this account, which focuses attention on the 
“new totemism”, I find it central to point out a basic tenet of its Durkheim- 
ian heritage (Durkheim 2001 [1912]). Totemism in this version involves an 
“obsession” with society as such; it concerns a special attention to a human 
group — of their own group, and with this, the communal honouring of 
its symbols. These features of the theory seem somewhat lost in the more 
recent advances made in understanding the totemic concept. The symbols of 
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societal celebration could include what the modern world currently recog- 
nizes as pieces of native art. Similar to the Durkheimian theory of totemism, 
this recent totemic concept rests on Australian ethnography. Another part 
of the legacy of totemism is that which focuses on categorization of human- 
kind’s “different versions”, expressed by a number of social groups that 
are signified by way of a special identification with a natural phenomenon 
(cf. Radcliffe-Brown 1952). The Lévi-Straussian contribution to the totemic 
concept regards the continuum of natural categories as mirrored in the social 
world, so that social groups known for instance as Bears, Eagles and Seals 
are considered as different to each other in a similar way as bears are to 
eagles and bears to seals in the natural world (Lévi-Strauss 1966: 115-117). 
During the preliminary stages of this work (cf. Chapter 3), and in line with 
the Lévi-Straussian account, totemism was understood as merely a special 
case of the more general ‘mythical thinking’, transferred to the social field. 
According to what was established, the categories of the mythic mind come 
into being by analogies, correspondences, homologies and oppositions amal- 
gamating to form a unique construction. This “construction” works as a 
totalizing mind-map of the world, in which ‘the social’ exists in the continu- 
ation of ‘the natural’. Now, as will become apparent, this concept is not at 
odds with what we have come to recognize as the new totemic concept per se. 
Rather, I would claim, totemism, as propounded by Lévi-Strauss, is not suf- 
ficiently defined. This, I contend, is due to a type of generality in the theory 
of mythical thinking, but should not be taken to undermine the great power 
of the concept of bricoleur. As should be apparent from the foregoing, mythi- 
cal thinking is the one and only inspiration behind my development of the 
motemic concept. Certainly a version of bricolage is involved when thinking 
takes place through the visual media of Stone Age rock art. In concrete terms, 
this is parole expressed through the play of motemic variability. However, 
and as we have seen, this special case of mythical thinking also takes place 
in what is recognized as animic rock art. Hence, totemism cannot only be 
a special case of mythical thinking. As mythical thinking also is involved in 
animism (cf. motemic variability), Lévi-Strauss’s bricolage comes up short 
as the basis for demarcating totemism. Applying a purely Lévi-Straussian 
totemic concept would have the consequence that all Stone Age societies 
worldwide are totemic. The very foundation, however, of the present study 
is to demarcate traditions dominated by animism versus those of totemism. 

Now turning to the newer concept of totemism (Descola 2013: 144-171; 
Ingold 2000: 111-131), we may recall how animic systems arrange the 
human-non-human relationship by inducting non-humans into the con- 
cept of society (cf. Figure 7.1). In this way humans and non-humans cre- 
ate social entities of their own; the human society exists beside that of the 
elk society, the whale society and so on. Within the totemic ontology, the 
human-non-human relationship is organized differently. In this system it is 
different human categories which make up the array of societies. The dif- 
ferent human groups’, or clans’ factor of differentiation from the others, 
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is by each ones’ association with specific natural categories. As opposed 
to earlier accounts on totemism the human-non-human association does 
not, however, include only one natural element, but several (Descola 2006; 
2013: 147). Thus, a totemic group may be signified by way of a number 
of animal species or elements of the vegetable realm. The “contents” of a 
specific totemic identity, in terms of exactly which natural beings and ele- 
ments are included, is historically conditional. The point is that it marks an 
identity that differs from other totemic identities (Descola 2013: 234-235; 
Lévi-Strauss 1966). The “old” account of totemism is not at odds with this 
on a principal level. An essential point, not recognized earlier, includes a 
factor of group identification that seems to be a central tenet of the new 
concept, namely how a totemic group is identified by its land (Figure 7.2). 
Totemists regard the landscape itself, including its living and non-living 
elements — and not as with animism, the exchange with animals — as the 
prime source of life. 


The point is that totemic identification does not proceed first by listing 
common properties, even though those may be stated when the circum- 
stances demand it. Instead, totemic identification presupposes massive 
and unthinking adhesion to the fact that this or that existing being is 
identical to me because we both come from the same ontological mold, in 
other words, because we are materializations of the same general model. 

(Descola 2013: 242, italics mine) 


The coming into being of a ‘totemic’ landscape took place in mythic times. 
Ancestral action belongs to the distant past, but the forces that shaped the 
land are still embedded in it. Thus, maintaining life is about making use of 
ancestral powers. To vitalize the regenerative forces of life one has to repeat 
ancestral deeds. This is quite different from what the case is with animism. 
The latter is about an ongoing creation and a constant coming-into-being 
through exchange with non-human social agents. Totemism on the other 
hand, is about relating to a landscape created once and for all, along with its 
life sustaining powers. Hunting an animal in the totemic landscape does not 
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Figure 7.2 The totemic principle of social organization with background in the Aus- 
tralian model (compare Descola 2013: 232-235, illustration IF). 
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involve a social relationship with the wanted game. The life energy provided 
by the prey is not coming out of successful personal communication with 
the animal prior to the kill; rather, the animal and the life regenerative mat- 
ter it represents has been provided already, in mythic times, by its existence 
as part of the once-and-for-all created landscape and its forces. Animals, 
as humans, exist in the prolongation of this ancestral creation. Totemic 
conceptions thus include notions that living beings share substance with 
their habitual landscape. Thus, the interior of a landscape and its beings 
are, somehow, regarded in terms of belonging to a common materiality. In 
line with this kind of thinking is a special focus on (inner) essence, that is, 
the essence as any entity’s — animate or inanimate — factor of identification. 
What makes a totemic clan, therefore, is their common substance. 

We may now recall the animic ontology as one which regards humans and 
non-humans as having the same faculties of personhood, but bear different 
bodies, or “clothing”. Descola defined animism as an ontology in which 
humans and animals share interiority, but not physicality with animals. His 
definition of totemism implies that humans and animals share both physical- 
ity and interiority (see Descola 2013: Figs. 7.1-7.5 and 7.8-7.9). However, 
being that totemists do not ascribe animals with social abilities and person- 
hood, physicality and interiority will have a different value in the context of 
totemism. To share interiority in the totemic sense is not about approaching 
the animal in a sort of social relationship, but rather as a relationship of 
identification.”’ In the case of totemism, interiority may seem to “merge” 
with physicality, as the relationship goes through an identification related 
to essence, and implies a sharing of an innerness which is made of the same 
material substance. Ultimately this inner materiality of human and animal 
bodies has its origins in the inhabited landscape. In turn, this materiality is 
potentially empowered with ancestral energy. 


Totemism in hunters’ rock art and in the archaeological record 
of western Norway 


I have, in principle, nothing against the use of ethnographic examples as 
part of building up inferences about past societies (see also Bergsvik 2002a; 
2009a), or of rock art. In the case of totemism, it should not be forgotten that 
the body of ethnographic material constitutes the basis for the very subject of 
sociology. I do not intend, however, to discuss the problems related to “the 
use of analogies” in prehistoric archaeology. For discussions related to this 
topic, I mainly refer to some of my earlier works (e.g. Fuglestvedt 2008b; 
2008c). However, a short passage from Bird-David, albeit detached from its 
context, sums up my position, when she writes: 


[T]here are certain features that they [hunting and gathering societies] 
share, which can be explored comparatively without reifying the class. 
These societies should not be conceived in totalistic terms as if they were 
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totally identical to one another, or totally different from all other societ- 


ies. Their shared features deserve study. 
(Bird-David 2006: 37) 


Generally, it could be stated that the use of analogy for understanding rock 
art is deeply entrenched in Norwegian rock art archaeology, especially in its 
heritage from Gjessing (see Walderhaug 2010: 225). Despite this, we must 
somehow recognize the enormous distance between Australia and Mesolithic 
northern Europe. Certainly, what will be defined as totemic rock art, in this 
Nordic milieu, was created out of its own time- and environmental-specific 
historical trajectory. I believe the best way of going about this “problem of 
distance” is to be conscious of the trajectory, while at the same time posing the 
following question: what aspects of the general totemic concept® are produc- 
tive for an understanding of the rock art in our context? Not only does this 
question direct which aspects of totemism will be highlighted in this section, but 
also the immediate answer to it, which is that there is an astonishing correspon- 
dence between Australian ‘totemic art’ as it is expounded by Howard Morphy 
(1989a; 1989b; 1991), and developments within Late Mesolithic Scandinavian 
rock art. Initially, however, and without any direct link to the cited works, I 
would like to point out what I see as representing a totemic expression, which is 
directly inspired from Durkheim’s (2001 [1912]) thesis of mechanic solidarity. 
These are depictions expressing collective values, or alternatively, compositions 
showing scenes of societal celebration (Figure 7.3). Hence, I define motifs of 
assemblies of humans forming a veritable group (‘society’), to represent totemic 
conceptions. From this group of motifs can be derived mere circles and the 
transformed versions of humans-in-a-row — in other words, design patterns. 


Figure 7.3 A circle of humans in a section from Kafjord Upper, Alta, Finnmark 
(based on documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum 2009, tracing 
AJN & HV). 
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As pointed out earlier, design patterns, independent of their being depicted 
within a frame or animal body, could be regarded as an extended reference to 
society as such. Thus, it is possible to discover a justification for defining these 
moteme groups as ‘totemic’ based purely on considerations of a central aspect 
in Durkheim’s original concept. Moreover, these are the groups of motemes that 
cannot be linked to the hunting cycle. In other words, the totemic expression 
seems to exist alongside a motif-wise strongly animic universe. In Chapter 8, 
the ‘totemic impact’ will be attempted to be measured; at this stage, however, it 
can only be stated that the totemic element becomes quite prominent in specific 
regions during the Late Mesolithic. 

In addition to this inspiration taken from Durkheim’s original totemic 
concept, inferences could be made out of Ingold’s considerations concerning 
animic versus totemic art: the latter “reveals motionless essence, embodied in 
the land”, whereas the former “reveals powers of agency, intentionality, and 
sentience embodied in a living, moving being” (Ingold 2000: 121). Thus, in 
opposition to the typical “real” and vivid expressions of animals of animic 
art, totemic art appears “frozen”, indeed stylized. The development from a 
vivid to a frozen style could be a description, in coarse resolution, of the dif- 
ference between Early and Late Mesolithic rock art. Even more, the totemic 
art concept takes a point of departure in what is known to be the X-ray style 
in depicting of animals. This style is described as the practice of drawing 
inner organs; however, to judge from the depictions used as examples, the 
organs in question seem to be as ambiguous and “culturalized” as was the 
case in eastern Norwegian rock art. Nonetheless, the most important point 
to be made is that the ‘inner focus’, used as a key description of animal fig- 
ures with body fill several times this far, accords with the prominence placed 
on inner qualities, and “essence” attributed to totemism. The totemic rela- 
tionship is thus akin to concepts of consanguineous affiliation and to being 
of the “same corporeal substance (flesh and blood)” (Descola 2013: 152). 

Based on considerations made thus far — that is, the original Durkheim- 
ian inspiration combined with the confirmation that the X-ray style denotes 
totemism — I believe it would not be too bold to conclude that design patterns 
in our context of rock art really express the existence of conceptions known 
to be ‘totemic’. I can already reveal this to be my conclusion. Yet, I do not 
consider this conclusion fully valid until more aspects of our empirical base 
have been discussed. This empirical base concerns the use of raw material for 
stone axes in southern Norway, but particularly in its western parts. 

As stated in the foregoing, there is a long way from the ethnographic exam- 
ples constituting totemism to the Mesolithic of the north. The point is not to 
place Australia in the Nordic Mesolithic, but rather to examine whether the 
latter may have a number of features in common with the general totemic 
concept. One ingredient in the new totemism is its recognition of the signifi- 
cance given to a group’s physical environment in the sense that humans and 
animals are seen to partake of the same materiality as their lived-in landscape. 
Now if we presuppose that graphic designs denote qualities connected to 
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Figure 7.4 An example — among several — of the phenomenon that the same design 
pattern “crosses” different species and/or elements. Here, the same type 
of pattern, a schematized version of the Ausevik-Vingen design (‘collage 
of line bundles’) appearing as body fill in a deer and a human being 
(photos IF). 


an inner materiality, we could also reasonably assume that the same type 
of design signifies the same type of essence. In our rock art record there are 
a number of cases in which the same design types “cross” different species. 
In Vingen, at Brattebakken and Bakkane 3 (Bakka 1973: Figs. 7.2 and 7.4; 
Ledeen & Mandt 2012: Figs. 9.9.1¢ and 9.3.11a-e), the area’s typical design 
is found in red deer depictions and in humans. This is also the case in Aus- 
evik (Figure 7.4). In Skogerveien whales, elks and aquatic birds share designs 
belonging to the same drawing scheme (cf. Figure 5.3). Likewise, in Alta’s 
Phase 1, at Kafjord Upper and Bergbukten 1, the same design type adorns cor- 
ral fences and elks or reindeer, and even elk head poles. These examples could 
be seen as evidence of different species, or elements, sharing the same essence, 
and hence of a common totemic belonging (see Taylor 1996: 139, 236-237). 
Evidence for such a “commonality” of inner qualities or materiality can also 
be found in the totemic geography that will be presented in Chapter 9; for, 
as must have already become indirectly apparent, different design patterns 
cluster in different regions of the Scandinavian peninsula. This confirms the 
idea that any type of graphic design somehow communicates a specific type 
of material essence, related to a specific land and to a specific group of people 
associated with that landscape. In other words, the geographical location of 
graphic designs could be seen as demarcating social territories; hence design 
patterns functioned as clan markers denoting the special substance associated 
with “this group” living in “this landscape”. 

The designation of a clan group with a specific design — or “iconic X-ray 
motifs” (Taylor 1996: 225) is well known from Australia (Morphy 1989a; 
1989b; 1991; Taylor 1996: 102, 237), but also from North America (Key- 
ser & Poetschat 2012). It should however be acknowledged that designs in 
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several complex ways are related to ceremonial meanings, ancestral beliefs 
and esoteric knowledge (Taylor 1996). As in Mesolithic Scandinavia, designs 
are often composed of lines and line patterns in various arrangements. With 
regard to Australia, Durkheim (2001 [1912]: 88) misunderstood this graphic 
art and took it to be a “primitive” representation of the totemic animal. Yet, 
as we have seen, totemism, as it is currently perceived, is not about, as in the 
understanding of Lévi-Strauss (1962a: 93; 1966: 151-152), a group’s associa- 
tion with just one animal, but of a congregation of humans, natural elements 
and land. Moreover, as pointed out by Howard Morphy (1991: 178) differ- 
entiation between clans is not represented by the animal, as several clans may 
share the same totemic animal. Rather, a clan is visually represented by its spe- 
cific design pattern. Sometimes these differences in design can be very slight 
and represent only minute variances within a diamond pattern (see Coleman 
2005: Figure 7.6). Design patterns are not mere clan badges but incorporate 
ancestral essence, and due to the slight differences between designs, they mark 
a unique, but still internally similar type of essence. 


Each clan’s diamond design differs from the diamond design of every 

other clan, but the system of reference for these differences, rather than 

being iconic, is the relationship between the designs themselves. 
(Morphy 1991: 178) 


Clan designs were created through ancestral action and are integral to the 
concepts of ancestral being. Clan designs can be referred to as the bones 
(ngaraka) of the ancestor, or the shadow (mali) and they are liken (“con- 
nection”, as in the sense of being and integral part of the ancestral being). 

(Morphy 1991: 179) 


As remarked upon in the preceding chapters, the origin of graphic 
designs in Late Mesolithic Scandinavia is probably not the same as in this 
Australian example, even if the connection of ancestral bones with graphic 
designs could be considered in light of the Nordic rock art designs. More 
importantly, it reveals an interesting phenomenon, namely the correlation 
between design patterns and totemism with all its aspects: land, ancestors, 
essence and social classification. Clan designs, however, also relate to a 
class of artifacts that Durkheim (2001 [1912]: 96-108, 144-147) paid 
attention to, the now well-known churingas — objects of wood or stone 
considered to incorporate totemic essence and whose surfaces are decorated 
with diverse line patterns. Similar designs are also used as body paint, and 
may be carved “onto the landscape” like on wood trunks and rock panels, 
as well as on human bodies (Figure 7.5). Recalling the examination of 
earlier scholars’ conceptions of the enigma of body fill and graphic design 
in Chapter 5, Gjessing (1936: 149-151) actually proposed a churinga func- 
tion for this group of rock art in our area, but unfortunately he did not 
pursue this issue further, and neither did he apply the adhering theoretical 
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Figure 7.5 This photo by Johannes Falkenberg is reproduced in Thomas Hylland 
Eriksen’s introduction to social anthropology (Norwegian edition, 1998). 
The text accompanying the photo explains how body paint (i.e. design 
patterns reproduced on bodies) works on multiple levels of meaning: “It 
[body design] is social differentiating and marking symbolic connections 
between humans and nature. The different patterns on these men from 
North Australia show precisely which totemic kin group they belong 
to... The body paint thus works as a kind of social map” (T. H. Eriksen 
1998: 325, my translation from the Norwegian, photo reproduced with 
permission from T.H. Eriksen). 


complex. To date, no scholar has approached the graphic designs in Late 
Mesolithic rock art as clan markers, or discussed decorated surfaces as 
signifying magic power. 

In this connection it should still be acknowledged that Glorstad (1999; 
2002: 35, and see 2010) suggested a churinga-inspired way of understanding 
the decorated hatchets of soapstone from the Nordic Mesolithic. I will not 
comment upon this artefact category any further. Nevertheless, the theoreti- 
cal universe of the churinga — with its further associations to ancestral power 
and totemism — could still be equally relevant in approaching the practice of 
manufacture and use of stone adzes during the Late Mesolithic.*! 

In particular this concerns round-butted adzes originating in quarries and 
the fact that a stone tool’s raw material can be geologically identified as 
having been quarried from a specific source. Thus, Asle Bruen Olsen and 
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Sigmund Alsaker’s (1984) groundbreaking study presented research that 
established the existence of two quarries in western Norway, of diabase 
(Stakaneset, Sogn og Fjordane) and greenstone (Hespriholmen, Hordaland), 
respectively, about 215 km apart. The two quarries were in use from the 
Middle Mesolithic onwards, but both were increasingly utilized in the Late 
Mesolithic. Moreover, this study traced the spread of artifacts from the 
two sources in question, in turn allowing for the delineation of two main 
‘social territories’ in western Norway. Later on Bergsvik (e.g. 2002a; 2006; 
2009a; 2010; 2011; Bergsvik & A. B. Olsen 2003) followed up this work, 
but included more rock types, including raw materials for smaller tools. Fol- 
lowing their geographical distribution in western Norway, Bergsvik was able 
to further delineate ‘ethnic boundaries’ for the Early Neolithic. The results in 
Guro Skjelstad’s (2003) study (and see also Gundersen 2004; Solheim 2007; 
2009; Ramstad 1998; 2000b), however, support the evidence that the main 
features of this social geography were more or less established in the Late 
Mesolithic (Figure 7.6). 

The issue of relevance in this section is the following: what does the 
evidence from raw material distribution studies indicate? Once again, the 
evidence bears witness of a population of dispersed groups whose respec- 
tive lives are identified with a specific area or region. Studies of Mesolithic 
and Neolithic settlement complexes by the tidal currents of Fosnstraumen 
in Hordaland (A. B. Olsen 1992) and Skatestraumen in Sogn og Fjordane 
(Bergsvik 2002b), western Norway, confirms this semi-sedentary settlement 
pattern (cf. Chapter 2). This settlement pattern, considered in isolation, is 
another evidence of a more “settled” population organized by logistic mobil- 
ity and represents a significant difference from what seems to have been a 
more residential mobility pattern in the Early to Middle Mesolithic. This 
trend is, however, present in all of Scandinavia and a great number of stud- 
ies and reports could be cited. Thus, although ‘tradition areas’ (Glorstad 
1999: 46, 55°?) may be recognized from the Middle Mesolithic onwards, 
our empirical evidence indicate a far more settled life in the Late Mesolithic 
generally. Nonetheless, what makes western Norway unique is related to the 
source material situation and the fact that this region yields results obtained 
from settlement studies in combination with the evidence from studies of 
raw material origin and distribution. This combination — more than in any 
other regions in Norway — bears witness to a more defined palimpsest of the 
social geography. Given that the “dispersed” raw material, in several cases, 
can be traced back to specific quarries allows us to address the issue of totem- 
ism. For as indicated above, this unique situation establishes a connection 
between groups’ expression of ties with their landscape and their use of this 
landscape’s concrete matter and substance. 

Raw material extraction is one area in which bonding to a landscape may 
have been expressed. As is obvious from the forthcoming example from the 
Western Desert in Australia, this could primarily be a mundane phenomenon 
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Figure 7.6 ‘Social territories’ in Late Mesolithic western and eastern Norway (based 
on data extracted from various sources, i.e. Alsaker 1982; A. B. Olsen 
1981; A. B. Olsen & Alsaker 1984; Skjelstad 2003; Boaz 1999; Fuglest- 
vedt 1998; 2006; Glorstad 2010, illustration/map AJN). Dots show the 
location of the two main adze quarries in western Norway, the Stakane- 
set diabase quarry (northernmost dot) and the Hespriholmen greenstone 
quarry (southernmost dot). 
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connected to everyday experiences. It testifies to situations in which a few 
specific rock types are extracted, even if the preferred qualities are also found 
in a number of slightly different raw materials available. 


[T]hese preferences appear to be a reflection of the close totemic ties 
each man has to the particular region in which he was born and from 
which he claims totemic descent. Thus, a man may have a sense of kin- 
ship with some of these localities, and he will value the stone material 
from them as part of his own being. Stone materials thus acquired are 
not sacred in any strict sense but are nevertheless valued highly enough 
to be transported over long distances by the owners. 

(Gould et al. 1971: 161-162) 


Bringing forward this example is not intended as a scientific “confirma- 
tion” of the situation in the western Norwegian Stone Age; the empiri- 
cal evidence from this region is sufficient to claim a de facto existence of 
associations between territoriality and the use of distinct raw materials. 
The ethno-archaeological example rather works as an illustration of con- 
crete situations relating to a “landscape-matter-bond”, similar to the one 
probably existing in Late Mesolithic and Early Neolithic western Norway. 
Skjelstad’s (2003) and Bergsvik’s (2001; 2002a; 2006: 132-179; 2009a; 
2010; 2011; Bergsvik & A. B. Olsen 2003) research also demonstrates the 
“traveling” of rock types, that is to say, tools whose raw material origin 
can be traced to a quarry ina different region. Tools having crossed ‘ethnic 
boundaries’ is explained as being related to intra-group and intra-personal 
contacts, while “travels” are suggested to play a part in the building of 
personal power and prestige. Nonetheless, at this point we may ask: what 
is a social territory in the Late Mesolithic context? I am not suggesting here 
an exhaustive definition of this term, but for Stone Age western Norway 
in this period, roughly the Late Mesolithic phases and the Early Neo- 
lithic, the present evidence indicates that raw material was part of a group- 
matter-landscape identification. I do not hesitate to claim, however, that 
this imprint of a social geography in western Norway represents totemic 
territories, or clan areas. This involves more or less defined and confined 
geographical regions inhabited by peoples who probably conceived their 
bodies as akin to the substance of their physical landscape. Hence, raw 
material procurement and manufacturing of stone tools is to be understood 
in terms of a totemic approach to the environment. I believe the underlying 
focus on “the inner essence” is reflected in the rock art of the region. As 
will become evident in the coming chapter, the totemic impact is particu- 
larly strong in this region of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

Having reached this conclusion for western Norway, a question arises con- 
cerning the ‘totemic rock art’ outside of this region, that is, in eastern Nor- 
way, mid-Norway, Jamtland, Sweden and northern Norway. Could a similar 
relationship between local raw material distribution and social territories 
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be found? Certainly, increased sedentism and regionalization is a general 
pattern of Late Mesolithic Scandinavia at large, but western Norway is still 
unique with respect to the possibilities this region provides for establishing 
an association between raw material procurement and the phenomenon of 
totemism. 

Thus, totemism can be recognized in the other aforementioned parts of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, however, mostly through the medium of totemic 
rock art, as it is defined in this work. For the totemic landscapes outside of 
western Norway, a similar connection with procurement of the land’s solid 
matter can only be presumed, and only future research can take this issue 
further. Still it should be pointed out that concerning Late Mesolithic east- 
ern Norway and western Sweden, several studies indicate a division of the 
landscape into social territories based on distributions of the Nastvet axe 
and of flint use versus use of other raw material as well as designs in rock 
art (e.g. Boaz 1999: Fig. 7.7; Fuglestvedt 1998; 2006; 2008a; Glorstad 2010: 
Fig. 6.6, for the case of western Sweden, see Kindgren 1991). However, as 
concluded by Steinar Solheim (2012: 247), the material from Early Neolithic 
eastern Norway does not allow for a drawing up of “borders” in the same 
way as is the case for western Norway. The recently accomplished doctoral 
thesis of Astrid Nyland (2016) has focused on quarrying in southern Nor- 
way during the Mesolithic and Neolithic periods. This work contributes 
greatly to our knowledge of Stone Age quarrying, but also it re-establishes 
the unique position of western Norway. In eastern Norway, local raw mate- 
rials used for adze production still cannot be related to quarries, let alone 
quarries of great social significance, in the same way as probably was the 
case in western Norway. 

A protruding question concerns the significance attributed to the long-term 
quarrying practices at specific sources. This in turn actualizes the question of 
whether Stone Age people in western Norway considered ancestral powers 
as being especially potent at specific places. It moreover addresses questions 
of esoterism and female exclusion connected to quarrying, as for instance 
is exemplified in Bud Hampton’s (1999) comprehensive monographic study 
from New Guinea. Quarrying at specific places is related to masculine con- 
trol, in a similar way as is described in Lauriston Sharp’s now classic essay, 
Steel Axes for Stone-Age Australians (1952). Our data cannot provide direct 
evidence of prevailing concepts of ancestral power and male dominance, but 
leaves little doubt that these sites had some sort of significance. For the two 
main sites in particular — the Hespriholmen greenstone quarry (Alsaker 1982) 
and the Stakaneset diabase quarry (A. B. Olsen 1981) — the initial phases of 
use go back to the early Middle Mesolithic,** but increase considerably dur- 
ing the Late Mesolithic. Both quarries have specialized workshops attached 
to the main quarry. At these workshop sites, the preparation of rough-outs 
took place close to the quarry and in what is clearly a “withdrawn” envi- 
ronment (A. B. Olsen & Alsaker 1984). Interestingly, this way of organizing 
axe production totally disappears at the beginning of the Neolithic (and see 
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Nyland 2016: Figs. 7.4-7.5). This would imply that during the Late Meso- 
lithic most stages in the process of adze manufacture were kept separate 
from the remaining society. Probably it also implies that the extraction and 
manufacture of certain tools were connected to esoterism and some kind 
of control — one that loosens its grip in the Neolithic, even if raw material 
extraction continues. 

The further implication of this would be that axes had a special signifi- 
cance compared to smaller tools. Now, as is evident from Gould et al. (1971), 
it is not necessarily the case that the value of the rock of ones’ homeland 
would have been “sacred”. Most stone procurement is rather part of a prac- 
tice related to ordinary everyday usage, as is also evident from Hampton’s 
(1999) study. Here he demonstrates how most axes, even when extracted 
from significant sources, are tools for daily use. In the studied group, how- 
ever, a small number of the total stone axe population was conceived as the 
ancestors’ “stone bodies” (Hampton 1999: 302 and see also Tacon 1991). 
Such artifact categories could be understood in similar terms as the decorated 
churingas. Along this line of thought, the type of power they are considered 
to incorporate is something akin to Durkheim’s (2001 [1912]) concept of 
mana, or to what Mauss (1990 [1925]: 11-12) called hau (cf. Sahlins 1972, 
and see Weiner 1992; Godelier 1998). Annette Weiner has lifted up some 
intriguing examples connected to the placing of such significant artifacts at 
remote places. One time, anthropologist Fred Myers was taken by his infor- 
mant to a secret place and presented to a churinga. His informant told him 
that by doing so, he was being shown “who he [the informant] really was” 
(Weiner 1992: 108). In a similar example, involving anthropologist Maurice 
Godelier, she writes: 


Turning to the anthropologist . . . the Baruya leader says that they have 
kept this most precious possession secret from him all the years that he 
has lived with them. Now they reveal it, and in so doing, disclose their 
true identities. Unlike other possessions the axe blade embodies their 
ancestors’ histories. 

(Weiner 1992: 8) 


In Mesolithic and early Neolithic western Norway, axes and adzes are 
found in landscape contexts that leave little doubt that they represent some 
kind of offering practice (Gundersen 2004; Lodoen 1998). This is also 
obvious in eastern Norway. In Glorstad’s (1999; 2002; 2010: 183-212) 
interpretation, they are related to forms of masculine power and author- 
ity. Being deposited at special places, they are interpreted as representing 
actions to secure the inalienability of the land, more precisely the durability 
of being and the continuity of society within this same land. In this way, the 
persons of power re-established the ancestors as solid matter in the land- 
scape. Even if studies from eastern Norway lack knowledge of quarrying, 
they have one thing in common with interpretations of the material from 
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western Norway: they both establish the data to argue for a prehistoric 
reality in which there is a connection between living bodies, ancestral bod- 
ies, “stone bodies”, place and the physicality of the landscape. I regard this 
to represent totemism. 

The claim that “this is totemism” demands a short comment. For, in 
accordance with what has been said earlier concerning the act of attributing 
potentially inanimate objects with personhood, presumably imbuing ances- 
tral powers of some sort, this would rather represent animism. In prevailing 
scholarly literature, the concepts of ‘mana’ and ‘haw’ are revived and placed in 
a relationship with animism (see Alberti & Bray 2009 with references). I am 
not necessarily rejecting that animism is a relevant label to denote the concept 
that certain objects are experienced as incorporating persons, however, when 
related to a specific context, like the Late Mesolithic of southern Norway, 
the animic element — if relevant at all — is overruled by the totemic, and this 
element is the one represented by the significance of the substance of the land. 
The essential point to be made here is that the tools in question are made of 
the land’s solid matter, a rock type originating in a significant source in this 
landscape, probably associated with ancestral power. There is every reason to 
view them, in the words of Richard Bradley (2000: 88) as “pieces of places”, 
or as Bergsvik (2009a: 129) puts it, “portable landscapes”. Even if the alleged 
significance of these objects is partially understood through their relationship 
to quarries, it should still be mentioned that the practice of depositing axes 
and adzes at “special places” — like in riverbeds, fjords or behind boulders — 
also is the case in western Norway (Bergsvik 2009b; Lodgen 1998). 

Having concluded that totemism in our context is connected with value 
concepts based on the materiality of the physical landscape, and an unwaver- 
ing attention towards the “inner qualities” of things and living beings, I rely 
on a combination of solid empirical results coupled with inspiration from 
early sociology and ethnography/ethno-archaeology.** Thus, archaeological 
research demonstrates an extensive practice of quarrying rock for all kinds of 
stone tools. Moreover, raw material distribution studies reveal an imprint of 
a social landscape, here interpreted as manifesting and representing totemic 
bonds to the landscape’s physicality. Within this more or less “mundane” 
practice of land use and rock procurement, however, some specific quarries 
and some artifacts seem to have been invested with extra significance. Obvi- 
ously, what I define to be totemism in rock art is just a different expression 
of the same set of beliefs as those reflected in practices of raw material 
procurement at quarries and concepts related to tools originating at sig- 
nificant places. Within this scenario, it should be acknowledged that Bryan 
Hood (1988) has demonstrated there is a connection between the use of the 
rock art places in Alta and the quarrying at nearby chert quarries. Similarly 
Lodgen (2010) suggests a close conceptual connection between quarrying 
and the creating of rock art, as both activities involve the breaking of the 
rock surface and intruding upon the realm of the landscapes’ innerness. 
The proposed connection between Late Mesolithic quarrying and rock art 
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making is also supported by some anecdotal, yet intriguingly concrete evi- 
dence from Vingen, namely the find of a pecking stone (e.g. Lodgen 2001: 
Fig. 7.6; 2003: Fig. 64.10; 2010: Fig. 3.5), which is geologically identified 
to have been mined at the axe quarry at Stakaneset, some 20 km to the 
south.*> It could be added that Vingen is rich in potential pecking stones, 
and there would not be a problem, when making rock art, to just pick up a 
local pebble. In this work I take rock art sites and axe quarries to represent 
sites in which the continuity of substance between land, living non-humans 
(or other natural elements) and humans was experienced as extra potent (e.g. 
Bradley 2000; Descola 2013: 161; Hampton 1999). 

The connection between “rock and art” has also been addressed by Gold- 
hahn (2010), through what he defines as hau of place. Through examples 
from northern Sweden he suggests that debris hammered from the rock 
surface during the painting process at Finnforsberget represent acts of reci- 
procity with the place. This exchange of matter may have a more general 
application for the region and for the painting at Hégberget he suggests 
that red ochre was the resource of exchange. Likewise, the settlement at 
Namforsen seems to have played the role of a significant place for produc- 
tion and distribution of slate knives. More than a hundred daggers have 
been found, and all phases of production, from rough-outs to finished prod- 
ucts, are represented at the site (Goldhahn 2010: 114). Thus, Namforsen 
apparently marks a central point within the slate complex, or slate culture 
(e.g. Brogger 1909; Hallgren 2012; Ramstad 1998; 2000b; Soborg 1988). 
This label denotes the variety of slate tools distributed over major parts of 
the Scandinavian peninsula and has a point of gravity from mid-Norway 
northwards to Finnmark and northern Sweden. The first phases of slate tool 
use goes back to about 5000 Bc, but increases during the Early Neolithic 
alongside the first Funnel beaker culture (i.e. TRB artifacts) coming in from 
the south. In other words, the slate tools are emerging “alongside” the peak 
of rock art making in the last millennium of the Mesolithic and increase 
during the Early Neolithic. This accords with rock art making in Namforsen 
during Phases A and B1. 

Could the use of slate tools be interpreted in relation to the model of 
‘rock-substance-totemism’ extracted from western Norway? This thorny 
issue awaits results from research which, at present, is only in its beginning 
phases (Hallgren 2012). Certainly, this slate was valued as significant raw 
material. However, our knowledge of actual slate procurement at quarry 
places is still very poor (see Hallgren 2012: Fig. 7.1) and even if there is 
variety within types of slate, this tool complex somehow expresses homoge- 
neity; as yet no results allow for the singling out of social territories within 
the complex, despite indications of some local and regional variations in 
raw material, styles and methods of manufacture. For mid-Sweden however, 
there is a distinct difference, and materialized border, between the early Fun- 
nel beaker and the slate-using groups. The latter party is also known to be 
the exclusive users of elk symbolism in artifacts and rock art and they were 
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probably also the elks’ exclusive hunters (Hallgren 2008: 260). Ona prelimi- 
nary level, while awaiting more research, I dare to interpret the slate tools 
in the following way: regardless of to which degree this “matter mattered” in 
the same way as for the ‘totemists’ of western Norway, I am inclined to inter- 
pret the slate tools as part of a way of life dominated by animic relationships 
with the environment. For a large number of this group of tools have hafts 
formed as animal heads (elk), and others are shaped as sea mammals. The 
tools, in fact, represent animals and are to be seen as pieces of portable art 
(see Sognnes 1996a). Adopting Ingold’s (2000: 111-131) definition, that 
portable art of animal figures typically identifies animic perceptions, Gold- 
hahn (2010: Fig. 8.5) also proposes that the slate artifacts at Namforsen are 
‘animic tools’. The exclusively ‘outer focus’, i.e. animic representation of elk 
depictions in Late Mesolithic to Early Neolithic Namforsen (Phases A and 
B1) indeed fits into this picture. Still, I am more than willing to recognize 
that in this respect the existence of the slate complex challenges my conclu- 
sions of a totemic versus animic relationship with the landscape. Obviously, 
prehistoric reality is complex, and once again we confront the shortcomings 
of analytical labels. 

Thus, my preliminary position is that the special conceptual relation- 
ship connecting rock/substance, living and dead bodies is the dominant 
one in areas strongly impacted by totemic elements in rock art. This is 
despite my admitting that solid inferences about the correlation between 
totemic rock art and this kind of relationship to the land’s solid matter 
best can be documented for western Norway. 

This being concluded, I now return to the absolute definition of totemic 
rock art in Late Mesolithic Scandinavia: totemic rock art par excellence 
are design patterns. Resuming our consideration of figures in which the 
same designs are depicted within the confinement of lines featuring differ- 
ent animals or objects (cf. Figure 7.4), there are reasons to interpret this as 
communicating that the identities and elements in question are holders of 
the same essence. For this way of expressing ‘inner essence’ has not only 
taken place in different species of animals, but is plainly printed onto the 
landscape itself through depictions of “mere design”. In the Alta rock art 
we witness design patterns appearing in corral fences and also as body fill 
in depicted elk head poles. Thus, the visual expressions of “same essence” 
may not only cross over different animal species; it potentially also crosses 
over different categories of living beings (body fill in humans and animals), 
the landscape itself (as “mere design” within geometrical shapes) as well as 
designs on depicted human artifacts. The emerging social geography based 
on other scholars’ research results has been connected to totemic concepts 
of inner essence of the landscape’s own matter, the rock. I suggest that the 
emerging social geography could be seen as representing a totemic geogra- 
phy, in which each territory contains a clan or a number of closely affiliated 
and related sub-clans. As will be investigated further, a social geography 
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may also emerge from the distribution of graphic design types. This will 
be taken up in Chapter 9. 


Animism and totemism in Mesolithic and Early Neolithic rock art 


Animism and totemism in rock art seems to be expressed on two levels. 
First it concerns the level of style: ‘animic big game’ is reproduced close 
to its natural and vivid appearance, whereas ‘totemic big game’ are gen- 
erally far more stylized and “frozen” in appearance. The precise line of 
distinction between animic versus totemic styles is, however, impossible to 
draw based on this alone. Therefore, totemic depictions are to be identi- 
fied through the presence or absence of body fill. The number of examples 
of body fill will form the foundation for the coming chapter’s attempt 
to measure the totemic element. The second level, in which the division 
between animism and totemism exists, is the one to be discussed here and 
makes the line of division between the earlier defined two main groups of 
motemes. The one motemic group thematizes the hunting cycle in general; 
the other thematizes human society in particular. In Chapter 4, I developed 
the motemic concept, and two main categories of motemes were identified 
and presented in Table 4.1. Based on the premises developed throughout 
this chapter, the two main motemic groups can be regarded as respec- 
tively animic and totemic. A simplified version of Table 4.1 is reproduced 
in Table 7.1, and shows this division as being one between animic and 
totemic rock art. 

As implied earlier, the Early Mesolithic rock art of Trondelag and Nor- 
dland is typically animic. Our rock art record contains totemic motifs in 
one phase only: the Late Mesolithic, more precisely throughout the phases 
LM3-LM5S. Regarding the larger rock art complexes, this totemic element 
is strongly present in the eastern Norwegian group, in Vingen/Ausevik and 
in Alta Phase 1, while it is totally absent in Namforsen Phase A. In the earli- 
est stage of the Late Mesolithic, animism prevails in rock art but is “taken 
over” by a strong element of totemism. After this totemic historical con- 
juncture, the northern and eastern parts of our study area, comprising Alta 
Phase 2 and Namforsen B1, are fully animic. This timescale of animism and 


Table 7.1 Table showing a simplified version of the table of motemes presented in 
Chapter 4. 


Motemes Thematizing Motemes Thematizing Human Society 
the Hunting Cycle, or 

Communication with 

Animal/Parallel World 


animic motemes totemic motemes 
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Table 7.2 Time scale placing the totemic element in Scandinavian hunters’ rock art 
within the time frame of the Early Mesolithic to the Early Neolithic. 


Region Chronozone Ontology 
Early Mesolithic Nord-Trendelag and EM 1-3 Animism 
Nordland 

Middle Mesolithic lacuna in rock art 

making (?) 

Early Late Mesolithic LM1-2 Animism 
Late Mesolithic Eastern, Western, Mid- LM 3-5 Totemism 


and Northern Norway (including Alta 
Phase 1) and parts of Jamtland, Sweden 


Late Mesolithic Namforsen (Phase A) LM 3-5 Animism 


Early Neolithic Alta (Phase 2) and EN1 Animism 
Namforsen (Phase B1) 


totemism is presented in Table 7.2. The Late Mesolithic is unique by virtue of 
its strong totemic element. Thus, in the remaining part of this chapter I will 
concentrate my discussion around this period in particular. As pointed out 
in Chapter 4, most motifs of Scandinavian hunters’ rock art of this period 
are “linked” together. Every moteme on the peninsula makes a comment on 
the other; alternatively, one could say that the single, concrete moteme repre- 
sents a reference to all the other motemes. Setting this system “into motion”, 
it appears that any moteme will find its own comment in other motemes, 
either in the shape of a repetition, a variety or a correlation. In Chapter 4, 
I described this motion by way of the Lévi-Straussian mirror metaphor, as 
it illustrates how, within its own universe of thought, the internal links of 
references go on ad infinitum. 

Recalling what this system of internal referential links involves, atten- 
tion should once again be brought to the variety of motemes thematizing 
the hunting cycle; according to the thesis pursued in this book, they are to 
be understood as comments upon situations connected to the human-big 
game relationship — situations which are both concrete and conceptual. In 
this way, they are variations on the leitmotif, which is the unresolvable rela- 
tionship and opposition between humans and big game. Moreover, every 
concrete moteme reproduced creates a thematization upon the leitmotif as 
well as a referent to all other motemes originating in this common leitmotif. 
Motemes may vary due to local styles, but also due to combinations with 
other motemes. When a herd of deer head poles is substituted for a herd of 
deer, this is another example of a variety. Motifs of humans-in-a-row is a com- 
ment on human society; however, this ‘herd of humans’ is also a comment on 
the herd of big game. A special case of this variation takes place when motifs 
are a transformed version of assembled humans and elk- or deer-human 
hybrids. As demonstrated in the foregoing chapters, this process concerns 
the schematization and “accumulation” into distinct graphic designs. 
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Looking at the figures (cf. Table 4.1 and Table 7.1), we realize how 
Scandinavian hunters’ rock art basically rests on an animic approach to the 
environment. Most motemes are in fact to be categorized in this way. This 
reality makes it possible to see why a rock art area like Namforsen, which 
lacks totemic motemes, is still closely related to the other great rock art 
areas. The leitmotif and key moteme certainly originates in an animic way 
of regarding the big game society as existing alongside that of the humans. 
At this point a significant question lingers: from where do totemic motemes 
and concepts originate, and how are we to understand the relationship 
between animism and totemism in rock art? The answer to this is implicit: 
totemic motemes are derivations of motemes that are “originally” animic. 
Thus, the varieties of assembled humans, both circle- and row-of-human- 
variations are at the outset a variety, or a comment upon the society of 
animals: the ‘human herd’ is a variety of the ‘animal herd’. The human herd, 
however, is arranged differently, for its members are depicted in circles or 
rows, and sometimes they are even chained together. This communicates 
bonds. I understand this feature through the tenets of Durkheim’s early 
sociology, namely as an expression of a specific type of human integration, 
or “the social glue”. The Late Mesolithic society excels in drawing atten- 
tion to this, to the extent that it modifies their religious concepts, and to 
the extent that it is expressed in rock art. Compositions of dancing women 
or men, sometimes linked together and arranged in circles or rows, are 
statements, which show humans celebrating their community. This could 
be viewed as representing an emerging totemism. The totemic expressions 
par excellence are still design patterns and the communication of innerness 
and essence. As was demonstrated in Chapter 4, they are transformations of 
rows-of-humans/elk-humans or, as in Vingen, accumulated and simplified 
representations of deer head poles stacked together and forming a collage of 
line bundles. Thus, totemic concepts in rock art are, to a great extent, rep- 
resented by transformations. In Chapter 6 I suggested that the schematized 
and accumulative character of graphic designs communicates “humanity 
concentrated”, or “extra-society”; in other words, they make particularly 
strong statements concerning human society. I regard this to be a commu- 
nication of totemic values. The diversity of graphic designs simultaneously 
communicate that different social categories, groups or clans are made of 
slightly different essences. 

In conclusion, rock art on the Scandinavian peninsula is basically animic. 
Totemic designs “grow out of” animic design and the basic herd metaphor. 
The latter is a metaphor originating in an animic concept of animals and 
sociality. It takes its point of departure in the societies of humans and of 
various animals living side by side, of which that of big game seems to have 
been foremost in the Mesolithic mind. The transition to totemism takes 
place when the focus is turned towards human society, and this is extolled 
and expressed in rock art by way of transformed rows of humans. Totemic 
art is based on animic art; thus totemism relies on animism. Whether this is 
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a general fact, I cannot say, but this is the sense which can be extrapolated 
from the rock art in this context. For Scandinavian Late Mesolithic rock art, 
it could be stated that totemism exists “on top of” an animic base. Gener- 
ally, it can be stated that animism and totemism are not mutually exclu- 
sive conceptual systems (Harvey 2006: 168 with references). Interestingly, 
Descola at the close of his chapter on totemism claims that this ontology 
as he defines it “may be present in a minor mode, or potentially, in animist 
ontologies” (Descola 2013: 171, 172, and see entire chapter, 144-171 and 
233; Harvey 2006: 168). According to our understanding of rock art of the 
Scandinavian Late Mesolithic, this could certainly be the case. Moreover, if 
totemic concepts are developed out of an animic base, then it is also pos- 
sible to imagine how it is easily reversible. The totemic element is strong in 
Alta’s Phase 1, but is totally gone in Phase 2. Still, this transition may seem 
somewhat “un-dramatic”, as the core of motemes relating to the hunting 
cycle are present in both. 


Is animism to totemism as nature is to culture?*° 


The early sections of the present chapter focused attention on the Lévi- 
Strauss-derived approach that art functions as a mediator between mind 
and nature (see section Mind and Nature: Comments). In a rock art context, 
mediating between mind and nature may be explained as visually expressed 
reflections upon nature and the human placement within it. Not least it 
concerns the continuity of nature in culture and vice versa. Thus, on the one 
side we have seen animals depicted more or less as they appear in nature; 
on the other we have seen animals filled with cultural designs and motifs 
depicting a human community. Body-filled animals could be construed as 
‘culture’ impinging upon nature. In most cases the designs filling the bod- 
ies are transformations of representations of the human community; indeed 
as accumulated forms they represent a strong expression of this, earlier 
suggested to communicate an extra statement of society and culture. Totem- 
ism, in this context of rock art, implies a considerably stronger expression 
of culture’s impact on nature than is the case in animism. Moreover it 
emphasizes the continuity existing between the two; in other words, totem- 
ism is generally a far stronger expression of the nature-culture ambiguity. 
The human community, and typically human-made designs, communicate 
values connected to society and culture as such, while at the same time — 
by way of its ‘transformed motemes’ (humans and human-animal hybrids 
in a row) — totemic imagery strongly expresses that culture derives from 
nature. Thus, expressions of totemism are extremely ‘cultural’, but derive 
from transformed motifs of natural elements. In animism there is also a 
nature-culture aspect in some motifs, but intriguingly ‘culture’, as defined 
here, never appears within animal bodies (see earlier section). Again it may 
be worthwhile stating that totemism derives from animism. This implies 
and involves that there is a blurred transition between the two categories 
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of motemes. Yet, the animic expression is closer to nature than the totemic. 
Given that ‘nature’, in this context, stands for a close pictorial resemblance 
with nature, whereas ‘culture’ stands for transformed versions of it through 
design patterns, it could at some level be concluded that animism is to 
totemism as nature is to culture. 


Totemism and animism — a chiasmatic relationship 


The relationship between animism and totemism is a large subject all by 
itself, but to conclude this chapter, I wish to highlight one aspect of this 
relationship: my claim that animic and totemic motemes are connected in 
an interaction which could be described as mutual figural inversion. At the 
end of Chapter 4, I foreshadowed some examples of what I see to be an 
essential aspect of this Late Mesolithic analogical logic. A certain amount 
of the variation created by this logic seems to be steered by a chiasmic 
structure (cf. Chapters 3 and 4), which, uniquely for this context, could be 
described as an interplay with visually expressed inside-outside inversions. 
The basic structure, or rather the ‘key inversion’ of the Late Mesolithic, 
involves the two following parties: on the one side of the structure is either 
a herd of big game, or alternatively any version of row-of-humans or herd 
of deer head poles; on the other side are the design patterns. Explaining 
why this makes a chiasmic structure demands a brief recapitulation. The 
key moteme, i.e. the herd of big game, is also a key metaphor that stands 
in an analogous relationship to the concept of human society; this opposi- 
tion forms the basic structure of the Late Mesolithic mind’s reflection on 
humanity. Its basic structure is the opposition between thought momenta 
in which human society, while being “the same”, is also conceived of as 
different and separate from the society of the animals. This structure, I 
contend, has created a special case of a chiasmic dynamic. Thus, when 
accumulated humans or human-animal hybrids transform into a more or 
less distinct design pattern and “move into” the confinements of the ani- 
mal bodies, chiasmic relationships might be seen to be between bodies of 
the outside and (contracted) bodies of the inside. In Chapter 4 an example 
of a chiasmic relationship was placed within a larger geographical per- 
spective, and as such reflects a central difference in Late Mesolithic rock 
art, i.e. that between Ausevik-Vingen-Alta in opposition to Namforsen. 
As we recall, in the Not6n panel (Namforsen) both humans and elks 
are depicted as nothing more than plain humans and plain elks (cf. Fig- 
ure 4.53). The artists creating the elks have had an outer focus on the 
concept of an elk, but most importantly the two beings — elks and humans — 
“stay outside” of the other party’s body. This composition (and similar 
ones in Namforsen) can be regarded as an inversion — and vice versa — of 
herds of big game in which the animals have accumulated humans (i.e. 
humans-in-a-row transformations) incorporating their bodies. Visualiza- 
tions of such thought structures are, however, also present within one 
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and the same panel, or even within the same composition. A herd of big 
game in which most animals have body fill is, in fact, in itself the repre- 
sentation of this inversed mirror; in these compositions, despite body fill, 
the animals are simultaneously irrefutably what they are — elks, deer or 
reindeer — and consequently in some sense are also communicating their 
outer appearance. Simultaneously, the ‘herd of humans’ - linked to the 
herd of big game as the key metaphor - are making up the insides of the 
animals. In this way, the inside-outside chiasmic structure also resides 
in one and the same composition. This exemplifies the idea that chias- 
mic thinking expressed through visual art may exist on several levels. 
More importantly, the entire body of Late Mesolithic rock art should be 
regarded as a consummate mirror play, making up an indefinite network 
of mutual references on different levels, of which several form chiasmic 
structures (cf. Chapter 4 for more examples). 

The basic chiasmic structure, as here defined, expresses other creative 
varieties, for example when design patterns, normally attributed to animal 
bodies, also adorn bodies of depicted humans. These cases are to be seen as 
varieties of the basic chiasmic structure which can be described in terms of 
outside-inside oppositions; it involves a “movement” of entities, originally 
in an outside position — to a position on the inside (of a body). What now 
“moves” inside is the mark, par excellence, of society and culture — indeed 
designs which originate in contracted and transformed accumulations of 
human and human-like bodies. As we know, these internal patterns eventu- 
ally morphed into “mere patterns” detached from their bodily context and 
depicted within a frame, and sometimes even without any line of confine- 
ment. Such cases are examples of what could be seen to be a further change, 
or continuation, of the chiasmic structure; what was normally inside now 
returns to the outside area. This basic outside-inside structure can then be 
added with an extra sequence; the outside-inside-(and back)-outside. Alter- 
natively the last two passages, the inside-outside, is just to be regarded an 
inversion of the “original” outside-inside structure. 

My last hypothesis requires further comment. It appears to be an inac- 
curate and somewhat indefinite assessment of the state of affairs. Yet what 
I have tried to reveal is the deep structure of the Late Mesolithic mind. 
This structure can be translated into a basic formula that paves the way for 
new paths of knowledge. In my view, there can be no doubt that the visual 
inversions, deriving from what could be described in terms of outside-inside 
structures, aid our understanding of the analogical dynamic of the rock art 
of this specific period. However, we should not forget that this basic formula, 
despite being an adequate device, still belongs to the realm of theory. The 
formula is not real in itself; it is real only through its products. Expressed 
differently, the basic outside-inside structure, or opposition, is langue, while 
the concrete products of rock art represent parole. My suggestions concern- 
ing alternative twists and turns of this basic formula are just to show the 
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variations of possibilities, and point to the seemingly infinite intellectual 
creativity of Late Mesolithic people. 

The chiasmatic structure, however, provides an extended understand- 
ing of why animic motemes, to such a great extent, are present in totemic 
rock art. However, revealing this phenomenon as a chiasmatic relation- 
ship also reveals the relevant dynamics, which in turn serve to explain the 
strong animic outset of Mesolithic rock art. Simultaneously, it not only 
explains the totemic potential, but also how easily a strong totemic ele- 
ment can disappear. Lastly, I would like to underline that this conclusion 
is not necessarily a general one, but concerns the expression of animism 
and totemism in hunters’ rock art of Mesolithic and Early Neolithic Scan- 
dinavia. Still it is tempting to bring in the conclusion from Willerslev 
and Ulturgasheva (2012). That animism and totemism are not mutually 
exclusive is a recurrently stated argument. Despite of this, the authors 
note that most researchers treat animism and totemism as representing 
separated realities. In their study of personhood in northeastern Siberia, 
they conclude that the two “ontological principles should perhaps better 
be seen as facets of one and the same mode of being”, and “that the one 
cannot really exist without the other” (Willerslev & Ulturgasheva 2012: 
48, 66). This conclusion has great resonance with the present study of 
animism and totemism in rock art. 

The final categorization of animic versus totemic elements is shown in 
the table in Table 7.3. On a general level, this classification does not cap- 
ture the solid animic basis of all Scandinavian hunters’ rock art. The most 
animic element of them all, the key moteme, which is the herd of big game, 
is not expressed by this formula; the totality of motemes provides a consid- 
erably more nuanced basis for explaining animic versus totemic rock art as 
it manages to express the strong animic outset. This animic outset tends to 
disappear when focusing on the totemic aspect — for instance, when study- 
ing a composition of herd of big game in which all animals have body fill. 
However, one of the goals of the present chapter is to provide animism and 


Table 7.3 Final definition of animic versus totemic elements. See text for explana- 
tion (table IF). 


Animism Totemism 


¢ open or fully scooped-out animals = ¢ ambiguous inner organs 
e marking of head-line or head fully © design patterns 


scooped out ¢ body fill (animals, humans, artifacts, 
e markings of elements of the outer frames) 

body or dress: fur, thighs and e humans or human-animal hybrids in 

shoulders, beard circle or row 


e circle variations 
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totemism with a methodical function. Thus, in the next chapter the con- 
cluded distinction of elements will form the background for measurements 
of the Late Mesolithic ‘totemic impact’. 


Notes 


1 


10 


11 


I have chosen to express sizes in a vague way, for Late Mesolithic animal figures 
do of course have internal variation. To take Vingen as one example, animal 
figures here come in a variety of sizes. Most of the larger ones are still not fully 
natural size. In contrast to this, we may state that the Late Mesolithic elk figure 
from Utenga in Lier, Buskerud (cf. Figure 4.4) seems to be larger than natural 
size. In Alta Phase I the only natural-size animal is the bear depiction appearing 
on panel Ole Pedersen 1. 

The only probable exception to this might be one line — a rudimentary ‘lifeline’ 
perhaps — drawn in the neck region in an Early Mesolithic elk figure at Klubba 
in Amoy, Nordland. 

The formulation “the first time” is to signal that inner markings “re-develop” 
later on. In Alta Phase 2 body fill totally disappears, but is present again in Phase 
3. This period lies beyond the time framework defined for this work. 

The exact numbers of filled contra empty big game animals at every rock art area 
will be presented in Chapter 8. 

Tilley shows reservation in this sentence, as there is one exception to this rule. 
There are also a couple of elk figures with body fill design. In both cases, however, 
these exceptions belong to younger phases of use at Namforsen, hence they have 
no relevance for the Late Mesolithic or the earliest Early Neolithic. 
“Specifically thematizing human society” is a formulation chosen to signify that 
thematizing human society could be seen as potent in Namforsen as well, given 
that this rock art is part of the common Scandinavian motemic universe, which 
is anchored in the herd of big game. 

Tilley ends this sentence expressing doubt that herds of elks and herds of boats 
existed as real facts in the lives of people at Namforsen. On this point, I strongly 
disagree with Tilley. Late Mesolithic people at Namforsen most probably expe- 
rienced herds of elks. Moreover, there is every reason to suggest that there was a 
long North-European Late Palaeolithic and Mesolithic tradition for boat build- 
ing. Regarding Namforsen as undoubtedly a pivotal meeting point, it should not 
be too far-fetched to imagine the area, as suggested by Gjerde (2010a: 359 with 
references), as a place being sailed into by ‘herds of boats’ as well. 

The site, Hell in Ser-Trondelag, might also represent a phase of the earliest Late 
Mesolithic. The larger animals at the higher elevation of the panel are, however, 
reproduced in a similar style as the ones at the lower elevation, including the 
presence of body fill. 

This feature is also present in the large elk figure at Garde in Jamtland. The dat- 
ing of this figure is however unresolved; it could belong to the Early Mesolithic 
as well as to the earliest Early Mesolithic. 

I will come back to the reasoning behind claiming that head-lines represent this 
focus. 

“Seems to be” is a formulation chosen to signal that this statement might be a 
little daring. First, the material from this phase is limited. Second, these early 
Late Mesolithic rock art representations, in most cases, are imbricated in rock 
art areas representing the full variety of Late Mesolithic figure types, including 
humans. Therefore, one cannot strictly claim that humans were not depicted in 
this period. 


12 
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13 
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My conclusions concerning the Alta rock art can be compared with the totality 
of this material; this is directly accessible at www.altarockart.no. See also illustra- 
tions presented in the present book. 

‘Body scheme’ is a term extracted from phenomenological terminology. It refers 
to the un-thematized consciousness of the bodily subject, of the existence and 
location of its parts, for instance legs and arms. The scheme denotes the charac- 
teristic feature that this “forgotten” or incorporated knowledge involves the use 
of one’s body in a manner that is accurately tuned towards space and practical 
knowledge. 

As is obvious from the earlier citation from Tilley’s work on Namforsen, he 
regards elks, when depicted with two legs only, as representing a human-elk 
ambiguity. The strong impression of this category of elk depictions is unambigu- 
ity, and I am inclined to think that this “element” of two legs more likely repre- 
sents a two-dimensional perspective. 

In Namforsen, elk head poles seem to “come back” in Phase B2, but it should 
be noted that these bear a strong resemblance to the mentioned T-shaped 
tools. 

The smaller sites outside the great rock art areas are not neglected. However, at 
these sites, the material is too scarce to consider them suitable cases for studying 
transformation paths. In line with one of the conclusions reached in Chapter 4, 
all rock art on the Scandinavian peninsula must be seen to be referring to each 
other. The smaller sites should be seen to be part of this great play of mirrors, to 
use one of Lévi-Strauss’s great metaphors. 

Needless to say, this conceptual pair may appear as another replication of already 
known conceptual pairs, like subject-object, sex-gender and so forth, but then 
it should be remembered that interiority and physicality are not necessarily only 
“our” (i.e. the westerners’) analytical concepts, but make up a prototypical and 
universal outset for human experience of itself towards the world. 

Analogism should be seen as forming the background of Thomas Laqueur’s 
(1990) suggestion of a one-sex model for the European understanding of the 
difference between the sexes prior to the scientific revolution of the eighteenth 
century in Europe (see also Sandmo 1998). 

Curiously enough, Descola does not discuss the eventual relationship between 
Lévi-Strauss’s analogical thinking and ‘analogism’. 

I will return to chiasmatic structures towards the end of this chapter. 

I have not overlooked the fact that the mind’s (universal) techniques relate to 
the nature of the mind and therefore also its ontology. But in this context, the 
ontology of the mind has no relevance for the native’s actual approach to the 
world. 

I admit that Iam coming up short in making a final definition of the distinctions 
between analogism and analogical thinking, even though I truly believe that the 
former is more of an epistemology than an ontology. But an ultimate distinction 
is not made, and probably there is not one; more likely it is correct to claim that 
they in some respect overlap. To the extent that I am wrong in this matter, my 
inability to make the final distinction between the two areas might be considered 
a weakness of the present work. However, it is not a goal to escape theoreti- 
cal problems, or to elegantly “align” incompatible systems that are better off 
unaligned. Theory for theory’s own sake is not the goal of this work. Theory is 
rather the means to make sense of the archaeological material, and in this respect 
I cannot see that this theoretical problem is making obstacles for the further 
investigation. In any case, my concluding that Lévi-Strauss’s totemism is more 
of an epistemology than an ontology is probably an experience also shared by 
Descola, as the following statement echoes my own: 
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[O]ne has to recognize that Lévi-Straussian totemism is not commensurable with 
animism: the latter is certainly a mode of identification that objectivizes a par- 
ticular relation between humans and the non-human elements in their environ- 
ment; but the former is a mechanism of categorization that sets up purely logical 
correlations between classes of humans and classes of non-humans. (Descola 
2013: 124) 


Throughout the ensuing pages and chapters of Descola’s book, it becomes clear 
that he makes a similar distinction between Lévi-Strauss’s totemism (episte- 
mology) and the new concept of totemism (ontology), as for instance signaled 
through the chapter title, “Totemism as an Ontology” (Descola 2013: 144). 
After I first coined the phrase, I discovered that other scholars have also used 
this term “new animism” (Bouissac 1989). Willerslev (2013b: 275) also refers to 
“approaches . . . often called the new animism”, however he offers no concrete 
further references. 

For my earlier accounts on animism and totemism, see Fuglestvedt (2008a; 2010; 
2011). 

In this article Bird-David argues for the existence of a third relevant type of 
relationship between ontological schemas and art, or rather non-art. This relates 
to hunter-gatherers of Woodburn’s (1980) immediate return system, who actu- 
ally never depict animals at all — these are ‘animistic’, and make an additional 
category to ‘animic’ and ‘totemic’. 

Alternatively, see Ingold’s (2000: 123) use of “the interior” and “the exterior”. 
The concept takes much of its inspiration from Edmund Husserl’s concept of 
corporeal intentionality, or human existence as incarnated subjectivity. 
Confronting hoodless animals in the human domain would be fatal for the human 
person (see more on faces and masks in Ingold 2000: 122-125, and another of 
Alasuaq’s drawings reproduced in Ingold 2000 as Fig. 7.5). Ingold (2000: 124) 
makes us realize how “face and mask are ontologically equivalent”. Thus, a per- 
son wearing a mask, for example in rituals, is principally using a device to reveal 
their true person. Therefore, contrary to what is normally believed, the mask is 
not a disguise, but rather a revelation. 

For an introduction to the phenomenological method, see Moran (2002). 
Descola’s system of animism and totemism, analogism and naturalism implies 
deeper reflections on the nature and types of “continuities and discontinuities” 
within the different ontologies (see Descola 2013, various places). 

By “general totemic concept” I refer to aspects that seem to be common for a 
large number of concrete cases of totemism, and can, therefore, be generalized. 
Glorstad also looks at Late Mesolithic stone axes (and not only hatchets) and 
social territories, but not in relation to quarrying and raw material usage. 
These Middle Mesolithic “tradition areas”, using Glorstad’s terminology, are 
apparent through distribution studies of the aforementioned hatchets of soap- 
stone in southern Norway and Sweden. 

Indeed, there has been disagreement over the dating of the initial use of the two 
main rock quarries; however, the Middle Mesolithic currently seems to represent 
consensus (see Nyland 2016: 57-62). 

The sociological terms of the universe of Australian and Melanesian ethnography 
have certainly provided great resources for understanding parts of the archaeo- 
logical record of the Mesolithic. As implied earlier, the intention is not to impose 
the cited ethnography onto Late Mesolithic western Norway, and neither would 
this be desirable, as it would deprive this place and phase of its historical unique- 
ness. Still, the archaeological record of our context quite strongly displays the 
fragments of a society exhibiting similar conceptions and perceptions towards 
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quarrying of raw material as well as to the use and significance of axes and adzes. 
To be quite honest, I cannot help thinking that Durkheim and others would 
experience a feeling of great familiarity with Late Mesolithic Scandinavia. And 
why should they not? Probably, the life conditions contained in the cited ethnog- 
raphy and those of the Late Mesolithic societies in our area created conditions for 
development of similar conceptions. And by using the term “similar” I literally 
mean “similar”, which is not the same as “the same”. Moreover, it should not be 
forgotten that the foundations of sociology rests on this body of theory. I doubt 
however, that Durkheim would have felt this familiarity with Early Mesolithic 
‘animic’ Scandinavia. 

Ledgen (2014) also reports that flakes of diabase were found to have been placed 
in cracks at the Ausevik panel. Whether the flakes in question come from the 
same quarry, is, as I understand it, not quite resolved. 

This title is alluding to Sherry Ortner’s article of 1972 with the title Is Female to 
Male as Nature Is to Culture? 


8 “Measuring” the totemic impact 


The totemic impact and its temporal placement 


Up until now, totemism, alongside the general and markedly increase in rock 
art making, has been described as a Late Mesolithic phenomenon without 
further temporal specification (but see Appendix to Chapter 5). Regarding 
the earliest estimates based on shore displacement of the eastern Norwegian 
group (Mikkelsen 1977) as well as radiological dates from Vingen and Aus- 
evik (Lodgen 2013; 2014), it appears that the earliest activities in southern 
Norway start in the sub phase LM3. This impression seems to be approxi- 
mately correct when regarding the increasing accordance between datings of 
rock art in the different regions of the Scandinavian peninsula (cf. Table 2.1 
and Figure 2.2). Thus, on a general basis, it seems that the new! period of 
rock art making commences somewhere within the sub phase LM3 of the 
Late Mesolithic. 

Based on a set of more detailed considerations, this historical conjuncture 
could still be given a more defined position in our timescale. Lodgen’s series 
of radiological datings from Vingen indicates a period of use from 5400 to 
4200 pc. However, most dates cluster between 4900 and 4200 Bc. Ledgen, 
therefore, suggests these 700 years as the main period of use in Vingen. This 
period covers most of LM4 and LMS. Gjerde’s (2010a) estimates of the 
earliest period of use in Alta and Namforsen suggest activities to have taken 
place in the time spans 5200-4200 sc (Alta Phase 1) and 5000-4200 Bc 
(Namforsen Phase A), respectively. These periods more or less cover LM4 
and LMS. Furthermore, the radiological datings from Ausevik seem to have 
their point of gravity in LM4. This implies that Ausevik did not succeed the 
use of Vingen, which was the commonly held opinion (e.g. Bakka 1973: 166; 
Hagen 1970: 110); if not older than Vingen, it seems to be contemporary with 
the oldest phase of use in the latter area. This also corresponds with Morten 
Ramstad’s (2000a) result from dating Ausevik by way of the available shore 
displacement curve. Another site, not mentioned so far — but representing 
what must be regarded as a highly refined totemic body design — is Holtas 
in Levanger, Nord-Trondelag (Figure 8.1). This site consists of about 100 
depictions, of which most are Cervidae (elk or deer) belonging to a herd. Its 
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Figure 8.1 The panel at Holtas, Levanger, Nord-Trondelag (photo IF). 


location on an even, but slightly sloping, rock bed panel makes it reasonable 
to think of a coastal position of the characteristic ‘shore connection’ type (cf. 
Helskog 1999). The national database of cultural remains defines maximum 
dating of this site to 7000 Bp/5000 Bc based on the panel’s height above sea 
level.? The smaller site Lamtroa in Steinkjer contains depictions of Cervidae 
which are close to identical to the ones at Holtas; the two sites can truly be 
regarded as unique with respect to this characteristic style and body design. 
Sognnes (2003: 197) estimates that Lamtrga’s age is “maximum 7600 BP”. 
This maximum age of Lamtrga makes the 7000 Br/5000 Bc age evaluation 
of Holtas a sound suggestion, and probably Lamtrga’s age should be slightly 
reassessed with regard to an alignment with the former. If we accept these 
estimates, and simultaneously adapt the shore connection hypothesis for 
Holtas, the result will be that this panel came into use at 5000 Bc or shortly 
after; in other words, its earliest phase may be placed in the LM4. 

The outcome of this tentative reasoning is that Alta, Vingen, Ausevik, 
Holtas and Namforsen all have LM4 as their most probable phase of initial 
use. Except for Vingen, all dates are based on the assumption that depic- 
tions in the initial stage of use are placed in the tidal zone, and thus are in 
physical contact with the medium of water. This scenario is not applicable 
in Vingen, but here the radiological datings support the dating results from 
the other areas. Going on to Ausevik, the estimation from dating by shore 
displacement supports the carbon-14 datings available. Thus, with regard to 
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Vingen, Ausevik, mid-Norway, and Alta’s and Namforsen’s earliest phases, 
the LM4 seems to mark the initial period of intense production of rock art. 
This rather substantial indication of a beginning of a “wave” of rock art pro- 
duction in the LM4, questions the earliest possible datings of the rock art of 
the eastern Norwegian group. It also questions the oldest suggested use phase 
at the painted complex Honnhammeren in Mere og Romsdal and the carv- 
ings at Tennes in Troms. The oldest dating of the eastern group is at the end 
of LM2 (see discussion in Appendix to Chapter 5), whilst the oldest dat- 
ings of the two others are at the beginning of LM3 (Hesjedal 1994: Tab. 2; 
Linge 2014: Tab. 2). These date estimates should be held up against the firm 
coherency of datings of the initial use periods from the great rock art areas. 
Thus, it is tempting to regard datings prior to LM4 as being too old; for, if 
the general upswing in rock art making is regarded to be a shared northern 
European historical phenomenon, it seems like the suggested use periods for 
the three mentioned sites begins about 500 years too early. 

I started this section with a preliminary statement that the Late Mesolithic 
upturn in rock art making is to be attributed to the LM3, but after the pre- 
ceding considerations, including the important consideration of the datings 
of the large rock art areas, this “wave” rather seems to gain momentum in 
LM4 onwards (Figure 8.2). Thus, the LM4 and the LMS contain the era of 
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Figure 8.2 A visually expressed absolute and relative chronology of Late Mesolithic 
to Early Neolithic rock art ordered along the time units as defined by 
Bjerck (cf. Figure 2.6, illustration IK, tracing AJN). 
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great meetings and extensive rock art making. Our data do not allow a more 
specific temporal placing and estimates of durability within this period. The 
radiological datings from Vingen, however, may indicate a period of about 
700 calendric years. In this chapter as well as in the coming chapters, I will 
occasionally define different panels or elements as ‘contemporaneous’. By 
contemporaneity, I here refer to the specific LM4 and LMS rock art tradition 
as a tradition maintained through meetings and taking place throughout a 
so far unknown number of centuries covering the two sub phases. ‘Contem- 
poraneous’ panels may, therefore, not be so in a strict sense, but rather refer 
to their common belonging to this tradition of unknown durability within 
the LM4 and LMS. 

This era of rock art making contains the age of totemism. Then at the 
beginning of the EN1, Vingen and Ausevik seems to be abandoned (Ladgen 
2013). Furthermore, there are no indications that the eastern group of rock 
art postdates 4000 Bc. Simultaneously, a new phase, Phase B in Namforsen 
is represented by a shift in design; in the EN1, i.e. Phase B1, the scooped- 
out animals appearing in herds disappear, and animals are mostly depicted 
with contour lines only (Forsberg 1993; Lindqvist 1994; Gjerde 2010a).* 
Alta in the EN1, i.e. Phase 2, is totally empty of totemic expression. In ret- 
rospect, this shift stands out as quite abrupt. Not mentioned thus far is that 
the earliest Comb ware ceramic tradition in Finnmark is contemporaneous 
with the LM4 and LMS / Phase 1 in Alta (Skandfer 2005; 2009). In the 
period corresponding to Alta’s Phase 2, however, this tradition of pottery 
making disappears; the early Comb ware tradition therefore seems to van- 
ish along with totemism. The abrupt changes in the north also correspond 
with the termination, or a sudden cease in rock art making activity in the 
south. This break, moreover, corresponds with the earliest presence of the 
Funnel beaker culture. 

During LM4 and LMS, totemism is present in practically all parts of the 
regions of today’s Norway, but is poorly represented in Sweden.* Accord- 
ing to the basic thesis of this work, the totemic tradition is understood 
as being connected to contact and influence between regions and to what 
I earlier have called “the meeting of minds”.’ This scenario, involving 
the sharing of influences, addresses the issue of whether totemism had a 
stronger foothold, or was more genuine in some regions than in others. 
I have previously established that for western Norway, patterns in quar- 
rying activity and raw material usage show a practice corresponding to 
what I defined to be totemic perceptions. Yet, this is not to say that the 
totemic impact necessarily must be stronger in this region. In the forth- 
coming, I will analyze the aforementioned archaeological evidence, and 
very tentatively attempt to measure the totemic impact by way of rock art 
only. “Measuring totemism” in this way involves calculating the relative 
number of totemic versus animic depictions of big game in a chosen set of 
panels. The measurements are based on the definitions concluded at the 
end of the preceding chapter. 
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The method applied in the forthcoming could be classified as a ‘formal 
method’ for studying rock art. For a more elaborated position on methodol- 
ogy, I refer the reader to the Appendix to Chapter 8. 


Measuring totemism 


In the preceding chapter I defined totemism in rock art to be relying on 
animism. Totemic elements can be conceived of as derivations of animic 
elements, this being a part of an ideological development in which focus is 
extended towards the ‘human herd’, and their extraordinary type of soci- 
etal bonds. This attribution of significance to human bonding and potential 
alliance making provides totemism in our context with an extra precept, 
involving, to a certain extent, the distinguishing of humanity from other 
living beings.° 

The counting of animals expressing an inner versus an outer focus fol- 
lows the definition arrived at in Chapter 7, of totemic (inner) and animic 
(outer) pictorial elements. Defining whether the animal depiction in question 
expresses inner or outer focus may still, in some cases, not be clearly given. 
For example, the elk from Skogerveien Section A (cf. Figure 5.4 left) appears 
to be almost only drawn in contour. However, the fact that it contains at least 
one ambiguous natural element and otherwise is part of a milieu in which 
the decoration of animal bodies seems to be connected to a context in which a 
specific ‘schema opératoire’ of drawing body fill (cf. Tab. 5.1.), this depic- 
tion is regarded to be connected to a totemic ontology (inner focus). In other 
words, the Mesolithic persons engaged in this panel were probably liable to 
accomplish the “filling” of this elk (cf. Chapter 5), and consequently this 
elk is an example of a figure that will be counted as one of an ‘inner focus’. 
Moreover, figures that are partly open, but whose decoration reproduces a 
defined graphic design will also be categorized as expressing totemism. In 
contrast to this, depictions of big game only drawn in contour, i.e. “open” 
figures or figures fully scooped out, will be categorized as expressing an outer 
focus. The same classification will be attributed to figures in which animal 
torsos only have a line dividing the torso. I define this line as ambiguously 
relating to two different elements, either the unambiguous natural element 
of a ‘midriff muscle’ or the ‘anorak hem’ of an elk dressed in human clothes. 
The former implies an inner focus, while the latter implies an outer focus. 
However, when this line appears as the only element within an otherwise 
“empty” body, I take it to be an outer expression.’ Furthermore, and in 
accordance with the definition of inner versus outer figural elements (cf. 
Table 7.3) animals with ‘head-lines’ will be counted as animic.*® This outer 
focus category also includes depictions in which the head of the animal 
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is scooped out. Similarly, if half the body is drawn in bas-relief, and the 
remaining torso is empty, this is regarded a variant of the line marking 
the anorak hem, and is thus categorized as expressing the outer focus of 
animism. Lastly, a number of figures cannot be identified due to a blurred 
appearance. In most cases, this is due to weathering of the panel surface, or 
they were never completed. These depictions are labeled as ‘uncertain’. 

In the forthcoming, the eastern Norwegian group of rock art will be 
counted as one group. This way of measuring will, however, be the excep- 
tion. For the other regions, calculations are to be carried out exclusively for 
panels of herd compositions and include depictions of Cervidae only.? 

The precedence given to panels with large herds is related to a position 
implicit in conclusions arrived at earlier. This regards totemism as especially 
realized in the visual chiasmatic structure of a herd. To recapitulate the 
contents of this visual phenomenon, I want to point out how the typically 
animic moteme of the ‘herd of big game’ may solely consist of outer focused 
animals. In such a composition the human element is not present. Totemic 
conceptions, however, allow a chiasmatic structure to develop. In Chap- 
ter 4, it was established that this structure rests on an original homology 
(i.e. the leitmotif) between human society and the society of big game. This 
metaphoric relationship is certainly also originating in an animic concept of 
society (similarity between human and animal “societies”). The herd motif 
constitute an animic structure, regardless of whether the animal bodies are 
decorated or not. It was further argued that this original homology was 
visually realized through the mutual reference between the ‘herd’ and the 
circle. Part of the same web of references were the motemes of humans-in- 
a-row and their transformations into design patterns. However, by their rec- 
ognition of human society as being ontologically extraordinary — different 
from the animals through bonds that are genuinely human — design patterns 
on animal bodies create an imbalance in the original homological structure. 
Simultaneously, this statement of humanity as being ontologically differ- 
ent is not at all absolute; the ties to the world of big game still seem to be 
essential. For often the humans-in-a-row have ambiguous animal-human 
identities, and not least, this relationship is expressed in how ‘human soci- 
ety’ has been turned inside the contour lines of the animal bodies.!° What 
has taken place is a visual inversion of the original homology. Thus, the 
chiasmatic structure expressed in totemism is more precisely to be described 
as a chiasmatic inversion. 

During the Late Mesolithic 4 and 5 sub phases, this inversion forms an 
important element in the herd moteme, but is not always present. While 
holding on to the position that the chiasmatic inversion represents totemism, 
my tentative suggestion in this chapter will be that the higher the percent- 
ages of animal depictions with inner focus in a herd, the closer the accom- 
plishment of the chiasmatic inversion. Accordingly, these higher numbers 
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represents a stronger totemic impact. Ideally, a fulfilled chiasmatic inversion 
should have 100 per cent animal depictions with an inner focus. However, 
such a “completion” of the chiasmatic inversion can only belong to a pure 
theoretical realm. Consequently, the very fact that totemism is to be regarded 
a derivation of animism creates a situation in which the distinction between 
inner and outer focuses is principally an uneasy one. Yet, an inner-outer 
dynamic is an integral part of the chiasmatic structure. 

The comparative numbers resulting from the calculations will attribute 
the structure of every panel with a concrete number. Alternatively, the fig- 
ures that are created give indications of how the chiasmatic inversion is 
“balanced”. 


Calculations 


Herds from Namforsen and Alta Phase 2 will not be objects of calculations. 
In these phases and areas, the animic element is total; hence, a calculation is 
meaningless as the totemic impact is virtually zero. The panels that have been 
objects of measurements may consist of more than one herd and of solitary 
animals. The counting will however include all depicted cervids in such a 
panel, and not just the ones that are strictly part of herds. 

The forthcoming figures (Figures 8.3-8.21 and Table 8.1) present pie 
charts of percentages for every chosen panel, including average figures for 
Alta, Vingen and Eastern Norway. 
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Figure 8.3 Bergbukten 1, Alta. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a total of 
118 counted animal depictions. Numbers extracted from documentation 
by Tansem 2010/Alta Museum. 
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Figure 8.4 Bergbukten 4B, Alta. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a total 
of 94 counted animal depictions. Numbers extracted from documentation 
by Tansem (2011)/Alta Museum. 
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Figure 8.5 Bergheim 1, Alta. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a total of 
64 counted animal depictions. Numbers extracted from documentation 
by Tansem, Sorgard, Hykkerud & Johansen/Alta Museum 2009. 
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Figure 8.6 Ole Pedersen 1, Alta. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a total 
of 80 counted animal depictions. Numbers extracted from documentation 
by Tansem et al. (2009)/Alta Museum. 
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Figure 8.7 (a) Kafjord Upper, Alta. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a 
total of 334 counted animal depictions. (b) Percentages of inner versus 
outer focus of the herd inside the corral (41 counted figures). Numbers 
extracted from documentation by Tansem (2009)/Alta Museum 2009. 
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Figure 8.8 Storsteinen, Alta. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a total of 
191 counted animal depictions. Numbers extracted from documentation 
by Tansem (2011)/Alta Museum. 
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Figure 8.9 Average percentages of inner versus outer focus from the six Alta panels 
(Storsteinen included), based on 881 depictions. 
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Figure 8.10 Average percentages of inner versus outer focus from the five Alta panels, 
based on 680 depictions. Storsteinen is excluded from this calculation, 
due to uncertainties about the chronological placing of a portion of its 
figures. 
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Figure 8.11 Holtas, Levanger, Nord-Trondelag. Percentages of inner versus outer 
focus from a total of 57 counted depictions. Numbers extracted from 
Mollenhus (1968). 
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Figure 8.12 Glésa, Jamtland. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a total 


of 44 counted depictions. Numbers extracted from Hallstrém (1960: 
Pl. V-VI). 
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Figure 8.13 Bogge, More og Romsdal. Percentages of inner versus outer focus from a 


total of 44 counted depictions. Numbers extracted from Gjessing (1936: 
Pl. LXXXII). 
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Figure 8.14 Vehammaren 1, Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane. Average percentages based 
on a total of 123 counted animal depictions. Numbers produced from 
Boe (1932: Taf. 1-7) and Bakka’s documentation of three more depic- 
tions, reproduced in Lodgen and Mandt (2012: Fig. 9.1.1f). 
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Figure 8.15 Hardbakken Nord (A, B & C), Vingen. Average percentages based on a 
total of 71 counted animal depictions. Numbers produced from Ledgen 
and Mandt (2012: Fig. 9.6.2d-f). 
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Figure 8.16 Brattebakken, Vingen. Average percentages based on a total of 65 
counted animal depictions. Numbers produced from Lodgen and Mandt 
(2012: Fig. 9.9.1c). 
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Figure 8.17 Elva, Vingen. Average percentages based on 44 counted depictions. 
Numbers produced from Boe (1932: Nos. 647-724); Hallstrom (1938: 
XXXVI); and Lodgen and Mandt (2012: 401-405). 
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Figure 8.18 Vingelven, Vingen. Average percentages based on 27 counted depictions. 
Numbers produced from Lodgen and Mandt (2012: Fig. 9.17.1). 
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Figure 8.19 Average percentages of inner versus outer focus of the three Vingen 
panels, based on a total of 330 counted depictions. 
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Figure 8.20 Ausevik, Sogn og Fjordane. Percentages of inner versus outer focus, 
based on a total of 102 counted depictions. Numbers produced from 
Hagen (1970). 
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Figure 8.21 Average percentages of inner versus outer focus from all sites of the 
Eastern Norwegian complex of rock art. 


Table 8.1 Table of the number of counted depictions and the number of inner and 
outer focused depictions in the Eastern Norwegian group of hunters’ rock 
art. From Skogerveien the two whales and the swimming bird are also 
counted, based primarily on Mikkelsen 1977 and on Paasche 1999. 


Site Inner focus Outer focus Uncertain counted depictions 


Skogerveien 17 17 
Askollen 1 1 2 
Ekeberg 8 1 1 10 
Geithus 14 2 16 
Glemmestad 3 2 3 7 
Stein 13 1 1 ils} 
Drotten ay 2; 1 8 
Meollerstufossen 7 3 1 11 
Eidefossen 2 2 
Dokkfloy 3 3 
x 68 17 7 91 


Commenting on the ‘totemic impact’, or no 
definite conclusion 


Having presented relative percentages for the presence of inner versus outer 
focus in the Late Mesolithic rock art record, I am inclined to be critical towards 
what it really measures, other than the obvious fact that the inner perspective is 
present in markedly larger numbers in some panels and regions than in others. 
As established in the foregoing, differences in numbers representing inner focus 
will tentatively be taken to reflect differences in totemic impact. 

On an immediate level, it seems like the southern and middle parts of the 
peninsula have a markedly stronger totemic impact than what is the case in 
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its northernmost parts. Before going on to commenting on the larger pic- 
ture, I have one caveat about temporality and anomalies. As is obvious from 
the figures, some panels have considerably lower numbers of inner focused 
animals, compared to what is the case in their general milieu. Given the fact 
that LM4 and LMS cover a whole millennium, it must be kept in mind that 
differences in impact may have a chronological significance. Thus I might 
in part, but not in general, be liable to think that panels of markedly lower 
numbers of decorated animal figures compared with what is the average or 
typical amount of that area, may reflect a temporal placement either prior to, 
or after, the peak of the “totemic wave”. As shown in the figures, the panels 
at Bogge and Glésa have anomalous numbers compared to what is the case 
on panels in their general milieu. Still, at both sites the inner focus is clearly 
present, a fact also emphasized in the frame figures present in the panel at 
Gloésa. Thus at Glésa and Bogge totemism is present, although not promi- 
nently.!'! A factor concerning the former panel is its geographical position “in 
the middle” between what seems to be a typical totemic area and the fully 
animic Namforsen (see also discussion in Ramqvist 1992). 

Other panels representing anomalies compared to what is otherwise typical 
of their milieu, are the panels Ole Pedersen 1 and Bergheim 1, represented as 
containing respectively 16 and 21 per cent inner focused animal depictions.’ 
As indicated above, some of the “explanation” for this anomaly might be that 
they represent the later part of Phase 1, i.e. late in LMS. However, my preced- 
ing statement of caution in this matter must still be taken literally - as only a 
partial answer. There are other ways of understanding these anomalies; con- 
sidering my firmly held conclusion that animism is the foundation for totem- 
ism, such anomalies should simply be expected. For Alta’s part, they could 
be seen only to echo the recorded large motemic variability; the considerably 
“less totemic” panels might, within this scenario, be contemporaneous!? with 
the ones with a relatively high percentage of inner focused animal figures. 
Similarly, for eastern Norway the sites Eidefossen and Dokkfloy are, if seen in 
isolation, and albeit containing two and three figures respectively, fully animic 
expressions within the strong totemic expression of the region in general. 

The large picture shows a totemic impact in today’s Norway, in addition 
to being represented in two sites (Fangsj6n and Glésa), in the landscapes of 
Jamtland in Sweden. To be extracted from the charts shown, the average of 
inner focused Cervidae in the recorded Alta panels is between 37 and 
40 per cent. This could be compared with the figures from mid- and southern 
Norway: Holtas (82 per cent), Vingen average (71 per cent), Ausevik 
(75 per cent) and average of the eastern group (74 per cent). These numbers 
create a marked difference between the northernmost region compared to the 
middle and southern part of the peninsula. It may thus seem that the totemic 
impact is stronger in the latter regions. The numbers also confirm the totemic 
image of western Norway, which was earlier suggested on the basis of raw 
material studies. However, other regions stand out as similarly influenced by 
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totemic conceptions. Eastern Norway was argued to populate groups who 
had slightly different, but still a typically totemic approach, shown through 
practices related to significant tools and places. This totemic impression is 
likewise supported by the evidence of rock art. Moreover, a similarly strong 
totemic impact is also present in Nord-Trendelag. 

Having established a north-south difference in degree of totemic impact, 
some measurements also serve to nuance this picture. Bergbukten 4B is the 
most totemic of all recorded panels in Alta. In this panel inner focused animal 
depictions constitute 53 per cent of the total. This is the only panel in which 
more than half of the counted depictions of big game are clearly totemic.'* 
This amount is not very different from the situation in one of the large sec- 
tions in Vingen, the Vehammaren panel, which contains 58 per cent animal 
depictions of inner focus. Yet, if we are to follow Bakka’s (1973) relative chro- 
nology for Vingen, it seems like totemism increases through time, as the Hard- 
bakken and Brattebakken panels contains 75 and 83 per cent respectively. 
The Ausevik number of inner focused depictions is also 75 per cent. This 
in turn is a similar number as in eastern Norway, with 74 per cent totemic 
animals. If we then go back to Alta, and regard the totemic percentage of one 
very special herd seen in isolation, namely the one encircled by the corral in 
the Kafjord Upper panel (cf. Figure 8.7b), the amount here measures 73 per 
cent. Intriguingly, this composition, which represents a chiasmatic inversion 
on more than one level, also has a number of decorated animals correspond- 
ing to the percentages in regions of strong totemic impact. 

Obviously totemism is strongly present, but “unevenly” distributed in 
the Alta rock art. The fact that it is high in some sections, and very poorly 
represented in others, is probably an integral part of the huge motemic vari- 
ability of Phase 1. The case of Alta Phase 1 probably mirrors a scenario of 
multiple influences coming in from several directions. The animic-totemic 
geography and contact lines through the Scandinavian peninsula will be the 
topics of the two coming chapters. 


Appendix to Chapter 8 
On methodology 


The general discussion on methodology in rock art studies lies beyond the 
scope of this book. Through the preceding chapters methods have indeed 
been applied, however, no meta-comments on the use of methods has thus 
far been given. After having made an attempt to measure totemism, I will 
shortly remedy this omission and attempt to contextualize my own methods 
within the discourse of rock art studies. 

The method of compiling motemes and motemic variation must be seen 
to be categorized under what Tacgon and Chippindale (1998; Chippindale 
2001) have classified as a formal method for analyzing rock art. These are 
methods based on, as the name implies, formal, or systematic compilations 
of traits and patterns in the empirical base itself. Leroi-Gourhan’s (1982, and 
see Chapter 3) structuralist method for approaching Palaeolithic cave art is, 
according to Chippindale (2001: 83), the best example of a formal method 
by its foundation in what he calls “strong theory”, and involving only the 
patterns in the figural material. The counting of comparative numbers of 
animals decorated with body fill is certainly also a formal method, albeit by 
its simplicity, perhaps only a rudimentary one. In opposition to the formal 
methods, the informed methods are approaches to rock art through ethno- 
graphic and ethno-historical sources. This concept is based on the assump- 
tion that recent or present indigenous groups of the area in which the rock 
art is made are bearers of similar cosmological beliefs as those illustrated in 
rock art. This approach also includes sources of shamanic experiences and 
vision quests. The rationale of the informed approach is thus that written 
sources may “inform” about the meaning of rock art compositions in the 
same area. Obviously, the informed method is not immediately relevant for 
the rock art in most of our study area, but is a material that demands the 
use of formal methods, hence “[t]he importance of formal methods generally 
increases the further back in prehistory we go” (Lahelma 2008: 13). 

As we know, the split between formal and informed approaches is nor- 
mally not straightforward. Two cases of studying Palaeolithic cave art may, 
however, illustrate a contrast between formal and informed approaches: 
Leroi-Gourhan’s study of Palaeolithic cave art represents a pure formal and 
structuralist method, with no use of ethnographic material at all. In contrast 
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to this, Clottes and Lewis-Williams (1998) applied what seems to be a purely 
informed approach to the same prehistoric context of art by way of what 
could be seen as an “interpolation” of shamanic visionary experiences con- 
tained in the San tradition of South Africa (Chippindale 2001: 71-72). 

Certainly, and given that the informed approach includes any knowledge 
taken from ethnographic sources, most rock art studies in areas detached 
from a living tradition apply some aspects of an informed approach. To state 
that rock art studies draw heavily upon ethnography seems basic, almost 
trivial. The nearest example of use of ethnography are the applications pres- 
ent in this book; among other ethnographically derived approaches, the 
concept of the ‘hunting cycle’ is created on the basis of various sources 
of hunting agency, mostly from the Northern Hemisphere. There could of 
course be reasons to question the validity of the hunting cycle, as much as 
there is a need to have a critical view on the use of ethnographic informa- 
tion generally. Similarly, there are reasons to be critical of the relevance of 
narratives derived from a living tradition. As demonstrated by Goldhahn’s 
(2004) compelling example, the “information” of informed methods is not 
inevitably reliable. My discussion in Chapter 5, of the use of the neuro-psy- 
chological model as a method to understand the origin of design patterns in 
rock art, could also be read as a critique of an informed approach.’ Imme- 
diately thus, one should think that the visionary experiences of the trance 
apply to an insider’s perspective, and hence an informed method. Yet, the 
neuropsychological model, due to its ‘scientific’ status, now falls under the 
category of formal methods (Whitley 2005: 110-122). 

The demarcation between formal and informed methods is obviously 
vague. The fact that an informed approach principally includes all types 
of ethnographic information makes it problematic to give it a clear defini- 
tion. Even if we restrict this method to include cosmological narratives 
in recent folklore only, implying what is arguably close contact in time 
and space between the makers of the rock art and the holders of given 
cosmological narratives (see Tagon & Chippindale 1998: 6), a differen- 
tiation of the informed approach still cannot be upheld. Lahelma (2008: 
145-165; 2012) among other scholars (Helskog 1999; Tilley 1991; Zvele- 
bil & Jordan 1999) has challenged such a strict demarcation by pointing 
out the relevance of circumpolar cosmology for rock art of the general 
Nordic area, i.e. countries geographically outside or at the fringes of this 
tradition. Even more interesting is how Lahelma (2007) has demonstrated 
the probable relevance of “information” contained within the national 
poem Kalevala to understand not only Finnish rock art, but also elements 
belonging to the wider Fennoscandian context. Not to be forgotten in 
this context is Helskog’s article A Study of 3,500 Years of Rock Carv- 
ings From Arctic Norway and Their Relationship to the Sami Drums 
(1987), in which he investigates the possibility of an ethno-historical 
link between imagery in rock art and motifs appearing at the much more 
recent shamanic drums. 
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To a large degree informed methods represent the quest for what Lévi- 
Strauss would call the narrative code, or simply ‘code’. In this work, I have 
distanced myself from the approach of narratives in rock art compositions, 
while not rejecting their relevance per se. With reference to earlier discus- 
sions (see Chapter 3), I would like to establish that the formal method should 
not, on a principal level, be seen as the second best alternative for cases in 
which possibilities for an informed approach is missing. The formal method 
provides a different type of knowledge. If we imagine a situation where we 
were able to talk to a Mesolithic person, this person, no matter how strong 
a ritual specialist, would not have been able to describe motemic variability 
in Scandinavian rock art. Thus principally, access to informed sources should 
not rule out the relevance of formal methods. 

A discussion of the informed and formal perspectives will not be pur- 
sued further. The intention of these considerations is merely to place this 
work’s methodical operations within the discourse of formal versus informed 
methods. 


Notes 


1 “New” here implies that there was a time gap between Early and Late Mesolithic 

rock art making. 

2 www.kulturminnesok.no/Lokaliteter/Nord-Troendelag/Levanger/Holtaas-Holte. 

3 Lars Forsberg’s cluster analysis of style development in Namforsen provides evi- 

dence that the scooped-out figures are the oldest style group in Namforsen. This 
corresponds with the results of relative chronology suggested by Lindqvist (1994: 
76-107), and processed further by Gjerde (2010a: 351-358 and Fig. 254), who 
also suggested a considerably older absolute chronology placing Phase A in the 
time span 5000-4200 Bc. 

4 The only Swedish sites included in this study containing totemic expressions are 

Tumlehed (painting) and Glésa and Fangsjén (cf. Table 2.1). 

5 As argued in the conclusions concerning the motemic variation as a system of 

references covering the entire Scandinavian peninsula (Chapter 4), this contact 

not only involves the totemic regions, but also the animic. 

‘Humanity’ in turn is divided into categories, or clans, cf. Chapter 9. 

This solution is founded upon the fact that the “pre-totemic” large elk figures at 

Garde are adorned with such a line. 

8 There are three large elk depictions at Garde, of which one is depicted with 
‘midriff muscle/anorak hem’; the two others do not have this element, but are 
drawn with head lines (see Hallstrom 1960: Pl. IV). The possibilities to gain an 
absolute dating of Garde are poor; it is quite well established that the three large 
elks represent the oldest known rock art in Sweden (Hallstrém 1960: 372). 

9 The Eastern Norwegian group forms another exception in that the few animals 
at Skogerveien which are not elks (one bird and two whales), but contain the 
typical design pattern, will be accounted for. 

10 The eastern Norwegian group of hunters’ rock art is different. As demonstrated 
in Chapter 5, the totemic elements have a different origin, related to the cultivat- 
ing of ambiguities between nature and culture. 

11 The percentages of the inner focus are only 9 for Bogge and 34 for Glésa. It may 
seem that the two sites are not very similar taking into account the somewhat 
different amounts of totemic animals. However, the number for the latter site 
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should be “calibrated down” and regarded as having a lower percentage, as none 
of the inner focused elks have proper design patterns, but only ambiguous natural 
elements. 

The reason why Ole Pedersen 8 is not included in the calculations is due to non- 
existing documentation of Section B. Section A has, similar to Ole Pedersen and 
Bergheim I, a quite low percentage, i.e. 25 per cent inner focused animals. As long 
as this number cannot be “calibrated” against the percentage in Section B, I have 
chosen to leave this panel out. Looking at the photo available in Section B (http:// 
altarockart.no/map/mosaikk/mosaikkop8b.pdf), it seems like the representation 
of inner-focused Cervidae is considerably larger than in Section A. 

Note my definition of ‘contemporaneous’ given in the preceding’. 

Almost the total number of big game depictions in Bergbukten 8A is also clearly 
totemic, but this panel was not presented in a pie chart due to a too low number 
of total figures. 

This is however, not a denial that ‘shamanic art’ might be present in our context. 
For example, in Bergbukten 1 in Alta, there is one novel example of what is most 
probably a depiction of a shaman transforming to a reindeer through a magical 
flight (cf. Whitley 2005: 116). 


9 The mapping of design 
patterns, or fragments of 
a totemic geography 


Background and aims 


Two main positions concerning design patterns have been established earlier 
in this work. 

First, their origin in motemes specifically thematizing ‘humanity’ and ‘social 
bonds’ - in transformed versions forming an “extra” statement of society. 
These patterns are, furthermore, part of a chiasmatic structure involving an 
inside-outside dynamic. The significance attributed to society and the linking 
of this concept to the chiasmatic structure is an original construction of this 
book. This is a way of combining elements in Durkheim’s and Lévi-Strauss’s 
theories of totemism and the mythical mind and furthermore transferring it 
to the visual realm. In this way, the totemic concept developed here takes 
inspiration from the “old” concept. From the analyses undertaken in Chap- 
ters 4, 5 and 6, we have seen how several of the graphic designs recorded can 
be explained by way of a specific “origin”, or alternatively, through a history 
of transformation from a starting point, i.e. different versions of ‘rows’ and 
as ‘additions’ to ambiguous natural organs. In this way, the aesthetics of the 
patterns were studied through a purely formal approach. 

As this chapter will show, and as has been implied many times already, 
several of the patterns have a specific geographic affinity. Thus, the empirical 
material alone seems to provide sufficient evidence for claiming a relationship 
between design pattern and landscape. However, this is where my results, to 
a large degree, align very well with the tenets of the “new” totemic concept. 
The old and the new concept are in several respects compatible. In the legacy 
of the French tradition, totemism concerns society, and involves statements 
about human bonds as something extraordinary. Design patterns stand for 
the society of humans, or just ‘humanity’ — slightly different design patterns 
stand for slightly different categories within this main category, i.e. human- 
ity. Hence, totemic groups form each other’s prototype. “For a social life to 
flourish, what are needed are other totemic groups that are similar but each 
of which is founded on collections of different properties” (Descola 2013: 
234, italics mine). One of these “different properties” is the specific landscape 
affiliations and their constituents (humans, non-humans, plants, bedrock). 
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Figure 9.1 Idealized version of the Ausevik-Vingen design pattern (illustration IF/ 
AJN). See also examples of idealizations in earlier chapters. 


Thus, second, with additional inspiration from the new totemic concept, 
it has been established that design patterns were clan insignia function- 
ing as markers to identify and differentiate between social categories (e.g. 
Figure 9.1). Moreover, the patterns are interpreted as signaling a group’s 
specific ancestral essence, which is the generative forces of the landscape. 
Design patterns should be regarded as the mark of the land and could 
thus further be imagined as having been reproduced on tree trunks and on 
bodily surfaces; in rock art, they are certainly reproduced on animal as well 
as human bodies while also imprinted on the bedrock. Evidently, the new 
concept attributes a formidable significance to the group’s connection to its 
specific physical environment. The Late Mesolithic Scandinavian popula- 
tion seems, largely, to have consisted of semi-sedentary groups whose lives 
were associated with more or less defined and confined areas and regions. 
Thus, the landscape approach imbued in the new totemic concept aligns 
well with just this settlement pattern, and makes the new totemism an 
operational device to understand aspects of the connection between rock 
art and society. 

In the following, I will examine if and how — and ultimately which — of 
the designs defined can be argued to have had an affiliation, or a genuine 
“belonging” to a specific area or region. All design patterns are regarded as 
‘totemic’ and are, on a general level, taken to have functioned as markers 
of specific clans or group of sub-clans. Several designs, however, cannot be 
defined as having an area specificity. As will be commented upon towards 
the end of this chapter, there might be several reasons for this. In cases where 
our empirical material allows a design to be defined as attached to a specific 
geographical area, the pattern in question will be defined as marking a clan 
landscape. 


The patterns and their geographical distribution 


When regarding the total body of depictions belonging to the Late Mesolithic 
period, virtually all sites or areas — with the exception of Namforsen — have 
representations in one form or another — of the phenomenon here described 
and defined as design patterns, or graphic designs. This type of decoration 
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appears in three figural contexts: in animal bodies, in so-called frame figures 
(squares or rhomboids/‘diamonds’), or the ones depicted without contour 
lines around it, occasionally referred to as “mere pattern”. A number of pan- 
els, like in Ausevik and Alta Phase 1 and Kafjord Upper in particular, contain 
all three varieties; as stated earlier, the latter even displays corrals and elk 
head poles filled with decoration. Vingen and eastern Norway, while richly 
represented by design patterns, have almost no examples of patterns in other 
than animal depictions. Otherwise, and curiously enough, sites containing 
frame figures tend to have depictions of animals with outer focus only.! 

Through three chapters (4, 5 and 6) in Part 1 of this book, attention was 
focused on pursuing an understanding of the origin of design patterns. The 
results of this investigation produced some further implications that concern 
the simplest of these patterns. For, as we know, some of the designs, despite 
different origins, appear visually the same. Hence, it is problematic to claim 
their status as clan markers in the sense that they can be specifically con- 
nected to a geographical area or region. These are designs of a fairly general 
appearance and whose visual form might seem to have been reproduced 
throughout all periods of the Stone Age. The patterns included in this group 
have here been given the following names: vertical line pattern, the diamond 
and diamond pattern, the hexagon pattern, including the variants of these 
designs in shapes of half hexagons and half diamonds (zigzag and cross). 

Before starting this discussion, it should be pointed out that the empirical 
base contains more design types than the ones hitherto defined and named. 
These are designs giving little clues about visual origin, or what could be 
described as their “histories of transformation”. This applies to the design 
group represented by the two sites Lamtroa (Gjessing 1936: Pl. LVVIII) 
and Holtas (cf. Figure 8.1) in Steinkjer, Nord-Trondelag, both of which are 
known by a characteristic sectioning of the animal torso in two parts with 
contrasting patterns. Even if there is some variation within and between 
the two sites, I perceive this as one category of design, due to the overall 
similarities. This Holtas design, by its frequent representation and presence 
at two sites, will be taken into consideration in the discussion that follows. 
Other design patterns will, however not be taken into consideration, due 
to the fact that they are represented only as single occurrences. These sites 
includes Kvennavika (cf. Figure 6.10), Hell (Gjessing 1936: Pl. LXXXIV) in 
Nord-Trondelag, Strand, Ser-Trondelag (Gjessing 1936: Pl. LII) and Rosand, 
Mere og Romsdal (Sognnes 1996b). 

By initially bringing a little attention to the frame figures in Strand (Fig- 
ure 9.2), however, a point related to the study of designs can be illuminated. 
The total empirical material includes numerous patterns that cannot be 
represented in a standardized fashion. In fact, this possibility of drawing a 
design in its idealized form is what defines it as such. Thus, only the pattern 
in the largest frame at Strand can be defined as a design. For a design to be 
presented in a standardized fashion, it must either fulfill a level of standard- 
ization by the way it is represented, or one has to know its origin in terms of 
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Figure 9.2 The panel at Strand in Osen, Sor-Trondelag (after Gjessing 1936: PI. LII). 


being a transformation — or both. Coming to a veritable understanding of a 
specific design, however, demands knowledge of its origin (i.e. transforma- 
tions). Vingen is a good example; from this site, as for the total study area, 
much effort was early on given to identify all possible design types, through 
meticulous study of every figure.* This method, however, produced a lot of 
confusion. However, after arriving at the understanding that designs are 
transformed versions of another moteme — in the case of Vingen ‘herds of 
deer head poles’ — the number of basic design types shrunk to only one for 
this site. As demonstrated in Chapter 4, most body fills in Vingen and also 
Ausevik can be traced back to piles of deer head poles, sometimes several 
piles piled together creating a ‘collage of line bundles’. This design, in any 
form, is represented in Vingen in a substantial number of panels, from 
Vehammaren, Hardbakken and Brattebakken to Hammaren, Vindbakken 
and Elva (cf. Figure 2.5), as well as in Vingelven. For Vingen in particular, 
the designs types that cannot be connected to this origin are to be seen as 
belonging to visiting groups. I will get back to this in Chapter 10. Indeed, 
this site also contains deer decorated with several slightly different versions 
of the vertical line patterns. The fact that this design could be a simple 
representation of accumulated poles, makes it, however, impossible to state 
whether it really is a “visiting” vertical line pattern, or if it is part of the 
Ausevik-Vingen design in its simplest version (i.e. with only one “patch” 
in the collage). 

Having established the importance of a pattern’s origin, it can also be 
argued that a vertical line pattern evidently worked as a clan marker of 
several groups. In the middle and northern parts of the study area, varieties 
of this pattern occur as body decoration at sites like Fangsj6n in Jamtland 
and at Forselv in Nordland. A version of this design is also typical of Kirkely 
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Figure 9.3 Section from Kirkely, Tennes, in Balsfjord, Troms (after Simonsen 1958: 
Pl. XLIV). 


(Tennes) in Troms (Figure 9.3) and on the recently detected panel at Gamnes 
by Kirkenes in Finnmark (Niemi et al. 2015: Fig. 9.11). This is by far the 
main type of design, albeit showing great variation. Vertical lines as body 
decoration is, as we know, a pattern represented in parts of eastern Norway. 
Still, the eastern Norwegian and Alta designs are not the same, for they have 
come about by way of different histories of origin. In Alta, it derives from 
humans-in-a-row, in eastern Norway as a standardized version of one stage 
of the multi-phased drawing scheme involving adding lines upon (ambigu- 
ous) nature. Other parts of eastern Norway apparently developed standard- 
izations of other parts of this drawing scheme. In this way, slight differences 
of design types cluster in different regions in eastern Norway. The presence 
of the vertical lines in virtually all parts of the totemic part of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula certainly entail confusion concerning “what is what?”, or 
rather, “who is who?” This situation could, even if only theoretically, be 
seen as the strongest evidence of meetings and alliance-making through the 
following scenario: only small differences in clan designs have signaled an 
accordingly small difference between categories of the main group (human- 
ity), and this being so, the clans who met found mutual resonance. They 
“mirrored” each other and therefore were inclined to make bonds of alli- 
ances through gift exchange and promises to meet in the future. Thus, the 
designs reproduced at the great meetings could, to some extent, be a blended 
or mixed design, expressing the entire congregation of meeting groups. These 
considerations must still remain speculations, if not irrelevant ones. More- 
over, this “blended” picture does not make it impossible to discern some 
characteristics within the vertical line design as main category elements; i.e. 
features which are typical only of a specific area. 

In Alta, this pattern has been the object of much variation (Figure 9.4 and 
cf. Figure 6.14), of which the most distinctive is the one including ‘dots’. 
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Figure 9.4 Standardized representations of design pattern variations in the Alta rock 
art (illustration IK, tracing AJN). 
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Figure 9.5 Standardized representation of design pattern variations in the Holtas 
panel (illustration IE, tracing AJN). 


As Vingen has its area-specific design in form of the ‘collage of line bun- 
dles’, Alta has its ‘vertical lines with dots’. Moreover, eastern Norway has 
its variety of mainly three design types (cf. Figure 5.10). The Holtas design 
appearantly includes a variety of designs. Perhaps it is an example of meet- 
ing groups compromising on a common main structure. This characteristic 
stucture — with a main division into two compartmens (cf. Figure 8.1) — 
shared with the site Lamtroa and seems to be the mark of this region. 
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The diamond, either as frame figures in different versions or as a pat- 
tern, is represented in almost all of the totemic regions of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Its most common version — as a ‘plain’ repetitive pattern — fills 
parts of the corral fence in Kafjord and appears in the same place as body 
decoration in one single reindeer. In this panel, it is also reproduced a few 
times as a ‘mere’ pattern. Going southwards to Troms, the diamonds appear 
as fill in a frame figure at Skavberget. Far to the south, in More og Romsdal, 
the pattern is largely reproduced as paintings on a number of the panels 
at Honnhammer. A successful method of documentation through digital 
photo processing by Trond Linge (2012; 2014, and see Slinning 2002) has 
recently increased the number of paintings considerably, as several surfaces 
are more or less “fully” covered with diamond designs in different versions. 
One of the frame figures at Glésa, Jamtland and Holtas, Nord-Trendelag, 
is filled with this pattern, however, irregularly drawn (cf. Figures 6.2 and 
6.6). Moving southward, the plain diamond pattern appears as body fill in 
two deer depictions in Vingen (Boe 1932: Nos. 493, 741). Moreover, the 
painted sites, such as Ulveneset, also called Vefall in Telemark (see Engelstad 
1934: lvii; Slinning 2002: 55) have elements of diamond patterns, including 
diamond-shaped human representation; they form a reference to diamond- 
shaped humans in Ausevik and Vingen (cf. Figures 4.58 and 4.59). Lastly, it 
is reproduced as a pattern alongside the deer in the painted panel at Tumle- 
hed near Gothenburg. 

Obviously, the material available does not give any clues about where this 
pattern originated. Chapter 4 revealed evidence that it originates in a trans- 
formation of elk-humans-in-a-row. Chapter 6, however, discussed several 
alternative paths of creation; the argument rested on the assumption that this 
pattern must also be regarded as visually autonomous and likely to create 
several other visual analogies in our empirical material. The huge increase 
of this pattern at Honnhammeren in More og Romsdal (Figure 9.6) is also a 
reminder about how much might exist “out there”, and how fragmented our 
empirical base might be. Thus, even if truly a representation of human soci- 
ety, and hence a ‘totemic’ pattern in the context of the Late Mesolithic,’ our 
data does not allow for any definitions of the simplest diamond as belonging 
to a specific region or area. The same goes for the hexagon pattern, and the 
half hexagon. This also seems to be a visual expression shared throughout 
vast parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. Parallel creation stories of this 
pattern were found at far apart places, such as Trontveit in Telemark in 
the south and on panels in Hjemmeluft, Alta in the north. Half hexagons 
and hexagons are found at Vehammaren in Vingen and at Hammer VI. Full 
hexagon patterns are found at Honnhammer, albeit on panels younger than 
LM/EN (after 3500 Bc) and a pattern, which could possibly be defined as 
such, decorates a frame figure with ‘fringes’ at Holtas. 

The zigzag and the single cross (‘X’) were defined to be sub-phenomena of 
the diamond. The zigzag has an even greater generality than the diamond; on 
these grounds it was excluded from the further investigation in Chapter 6. It 
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Figure 9.6 The painted panel Honnhammeren I, Tingvoll, More og Romsdal. Note 
how the diamond pattern seems to have filled the entire panel (photo by 
May-Tove Smiseth, reproduced with permission). 


should still be mentioned that it is found in a frame figure in one of the panels 
at Vik in Ibestad, Troms (Simonsen 1958: xxxiv). Except for the presence of 
zigzags in the Kafjord corral, this is the only occurrence of zigzags as “fill” 
in a figure. The presence in a frame does not qualify the zigzag in Vik to be 
more of a clan-landscape marker than other zigzags, but needs still to be 
mentioned. When it concerns the other sub-phenomenon of the diamond, the 
‘*X’, this can, with some basis in the material, be seen to be typical of Alta, 
as it is represented eight times altogether on the panels Storsteinen, Kafjord 
Upper and in Bergheim 1 (cf. Figure 6.3). A cross-like feature in one of the 
frame-figures at Forselv was pointed out in Chapter 6, and plain crosses 
drawn with a single line are present in Bardal and occur in a few cases as 
a constituent of body fill in Vingen. The ones reproduced in Alta are, how- 
ever, more of a marked design type, through their characteristically drawn 
double- and triple lines. Thus, the ‘cross’ is to be added to the ‘vertical lines 
with dots’ as marker for groups in the Finnmark region. 

Apparently, the group of designs including diamonds, diamond pattern, 
hexagons, half hexagons and zigzags are impossible to associate to any 
specific area. However, at the outset varieties of the diamond pattern may 
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still be given some limited geographical extension. This concerns what in 
Chapter 6 was suggested to be a derivation, or special case of the diamond 
pattern, namely the ‘accumulated diamond’. This is found in the two well- 
known frame figures from Forselv, Nordland (Gjessing 1932: Pl. X) and 
is also reproduced on the panel at Hell, Nord-Trondelag (Gjessing 1936: 
Pl. LXXXIV) as well as in the painting by Fangsjon, Jamtland (Hallstrom 
1960: Pl. IX) (cf. Figures 6.6-6.7).* This design is distinguished by the fea- 
ture that a number of increasingly smaller diamonds are drawn inside of 
the “hosting” diamond, and “piled” on top of each other, however not in 
a totally overlapping manner. This asymmetric arrangement yields a three- 
dimensional effect. Let us now exclude the associations that this effect of 
depth and strictly focus on this visual phenomenon that a rhombic form 
is filled-in. By doing this, an affined type of frame figure is drawn to our 
attention. This characteristic feature, i.e. that of a hosting diamond con- 
taining smaller diamonds defines some frame figures at Bardal in Nord- 
Trondelag (Gjessing 1936: Pl. LVII). These, in turn, create a link “back” to 
similar diamond-shaped frame figures on the panel in Forselv (Figure 9.7); 
here they appear in close physical association with the frame figures of 
accumulated diamonds proper. This version of filled diamonds certainly 
also has its counterpart in the Kafjord Upper panel. Admittedly thus, the 
distribution of this version of the diamond seems almost as widely spread 
as the simple diamond pattern; thus, the accumulated diamond is perhaps 
also after all as intangible as the plain diamond. Moreover, it should not be 
ignored that the accumulated diamond pattern exists in one place as body 
decoration — in a deer depiction in Vingen (i.e. Vindbakken 7, see Lodoen & 
Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.10.7)!5 Still, being that it is the only occurrence of this 
pattern in Vingen, and the fact that it is very distinct from the prevailing 
body decorations at this site, it will be taken to represent a design of a visiting 
group (see Chapter 10). 


Figure 9.7 Standardized version of rhomboid frame figure appearing in Bardal and 
in Forselv. 
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So far, filled diamonds seems to be associated with the accumulated dia- 
mond. We may come a little closer to the issue of the latter pattern’s dis- 
tribution by asking: From where did this characteristic body fill arrive in 
Vingen? Where is the clan landscape of the accumulated diamond pattern? 
Probably somewhere in the middle and/or northern parts of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Could a more precise location be delineated? In the following, I 
will suggest a possibility, one that should be seen as a very tentative proposi- 
tion, but based on recently obtained material which is too substantial to be 
excluded from discussion; the increase of documentation from Honnham- 
meren reveals features which are quite overwhelming. Taking Section I as 
an example of a diamond pattern with packed-together diamonds, this may 
form a variety of the accumulated diamond pattern (Figure 9.8 and com- 
pare Figure 9.6). In this panel — which is the classical Honnhammer painted 
site (Gjessing 1936: Pl. LXXX; Hallstr6m 1938: Pl. XXIX)° — results from 
the new documentation by photography (Linge 2012; 2014; Smiseth 2007) 
indicate that the pattern once covered the entire panel. In the panel of section 
XXIV (Linge 2012: 23), it is also obvious that the painted area was much 
larger than what shows on the photo, and that it probably is a fragment of a 
“never-ending” repetition of this design. What is to be suspected is that the 
Honnhammeren landscape was fully covered with this, and related designs; 
perhaps we may even talk of a “painted landscape”. The quality of the 
documentation is not sufficiently intelligible to decide whether it precisely 
reproduces the pattern corresponding to a strict definition of the accumu- 
lated diamond pattern, but it is quite obvious that it equals some variety of 
‘diamonds’ and of ‘accumulations’, i.e. densely reproduced lines within the 
main rhomboids.’ Judging from the small remnants of this design, present 
in Gjessing’s and Hallstrém’s documentations, it seems that the accumula- 
tions are symmetrical, and not like the accumulated diamond pattern proper, 


Figure 9.8 Representation of the pattern at Honnhammeren; “standardization” 
would be redundant, as the pattern is quite idealized as it is (illustration 
IF, tracing AJN). 
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which plays on a shift between symmetry and asymmetry. The overwhelming 
representation of this pattern in Honnhammer may indicate that this area 
was the heartland of this pattern’s clan landscape. Its otherwise occurrence 
in the “triangle” constituted by Bardal-Hell-Fangsjon may, taken together, 
be an argument that this design belongs somewhere in the middle part of the 
peninsula, however with a strong “satellite” in Forselv, Nordland. 


Defining a totemic geography 


As defined in the beginning of this chapter, all acknowledged design pat- 
terns described in this chapter and elsewhere in this book are regarded as 
manifestations of totemic conceptions. However, as we have seen, several 
of the designs cannot be given a precise enough location to be defined as 
emblems of a clan landscape. This is not to say that they might not have 
had this status. The problems of defining the landscape of the diamond and 
related patterns (hexagons and zigzags) might rather apply to limitations 
of the archaeological record, and to social processes that have served to 
blur the archaeological visibility. More concretely, the wide distribution and 
geographical vagueness of some designs could be understood as related to 
movements and/or increased and distorted distribution of ‘clans’. This might 
have taken place alongside processes of divisions into sub-clans, and a situ- 
ation in which the groups retained their mark, while sharing it with other 
clans. However, the spread of the diamond pattern might also simply reflect 
a materialization of a vital network of contacts. 

The following designs will be concluded to have marked out clan land- 
scapes: The vertical line patterns in Alta including all its variations. For 
Alta, the double- and triple-drawn cross also fulfills the standard criteria, 
given that it is only found here, at least in this version. In Nord-Trondelag, 
the Holtas-Lamtrea design has a marked presence in the region and is thus 
defined as a clan landscape of its own. The most manifest clan landscape 
is, however, the Vingen-Ausevik design, for which no further comments 
are needed. Finally, the three designs of the eastern Norwegian group are 
included as clan landscapes. The consideration given to the accumulated 
diamond pattern allows for a tentative definition of it as marker of a clan 
landscape. Its strong appearance in the middle part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and at Honnhammer in particular — and its much less “general” 
appearance compared with the plain diamond — is the foundation of this 
conclusion. 

The “totemic geography” presented (Figure 9.9) is to be regarded as a 
fragment of a totemic landscape. Moreover, we must assume that this frag- 
ment does not necessarily show a contemporaneous picture. As we shall see, 
however, the ‘lines of contact’ that will be drawn up in the coming chapter, 
may contribute to knowledge about similarities across regions, which in turn 
provokes the question of contemporaneity and long-distance contact. 
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Figure 9.9 Fragment of a Late Mesolithic ‘totemic geography’ (illustration IF, 
map AJN). 
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Do ‘clan landscapes’ align with ‘clan territories’? 


A clan landscape is here defined to be a design pattern, which not only rep- 
resents totemic conceptions, but also, in some way, the indications of clan 
territories, represented by a specific pattern. A last issue to be commented 
upon is whether clan landscapes also define clan territories. Immediately, 
the answer to this must be negative. Rather, the clan landscape represents a 
place, presumably one of significance, within such a territory. Rock art, at 
least at this stage of research, is not able to produce proximate demarcations 
of territories provided by raw material distribution. I will lastly comment 
on what position a clan landscape may have, more concretely, in relation to 
the clan territory. 

I have earlier suggested two Late Mesolithic territories in interior eastern 
Norway (Fuglestvedt 1998; 2006) based on differences in raw material use, a 
non-flint-using group along the Randsfjorden-Dokkfloy drainage, and a flint- 
using group along the river Glomma. As we know, a common design pat- 
tern of vertical lines covers these inland areas including the rock art sites in 
Oppland and Hedmark. More research is definitely required to establish the 
existence of these two geographical units as social territories. The example 
may still illustrate a relevant point to be made. If, however, my proposition 
of the two social groups — “distributed” in two drainage systems — is to be 
taken at face value, the consequence is that the Oppland-Hedmark vertical 
design pattern (cf. Figure 5.10) was a clan marker of both groups: within 
this scenario they could be regarded sub-clans, and some of the sites may 
represent their meeting places. 

Another example could be given concerning the Vingen-Ausevik design. 
The location of the two sites can be aligned with the location and delineation 
of social territories, ethnic boundaries or border zones proposed for western 
Norway (cf. Figure 7.6). The first proposition (A. B. Olsen & Alsaker 1984) 
places both sites more or less in the middle of the northernmost social territory, 
i.e. the territory marked by the distribution of adzes made of diabase from the 
Stakaneset quarry. The second (Skjelstad 2003: 118, 126-127) places Vingen 
right south of the northern limit of this territory’s boundary zone, and hence 
as a place of inter-group meetings. Ausevik, situated 30 km southwards is 
situated more in the middle of this territory and is suggested to be a place of 
within-group meetings (Gundersen 2006). In a third scenario (Bergsvik 2006), 
although showing more of a Neolithic situation, Vingen is positioned in the 
middle of the Nordfjord-territory, whereas Ausevik is located exactly on the 
border between the Nordfjord and the Sunnfjord-Sogn territory. 

These examples are useful, if only to illustrate possibilities. In conclusion, 
clan landscapes cannot be delineated in the same way as is possible for stud- 
ies of raw material distribution studies. Still, the rock art areas in some way 
or another represent the clan territory, and mark a significant place; they 
could be located in the heart of a clan territory, or at border zones between 
several territories. 
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Notes 


1 


An example of this is Ole Pedersen 11 A. This panel of Alta’s Phase 2 (i.e. 4200 Bc 
onwards) has only animic reindeer. In the uppermost section of the panel, which 
in all probability represents the oldest and initial use of this surface, is one single 
frame figure. Another example of a site with frame figures and an “empty” animal 
representation, in this case a whale, is the panel at Strand in Osen, Sor-Trondelag. 
This also applies to the lower section of the panel at Bardal, Nord-Trondelag. Simi- 
larly, the Forselv site in Nordland is richly represented by frame figures surrounded 
by outer focused big game. The painted panel at Honnhammeren I in Mere og 
Romsdal is likewise characterized by open elk figures surrounded by design pattern 
(see references further down). 

In an early stage of this project, the author produced hundreds of digital drawings, 
i.e. quadratic squares filled with what are attempted idealized versions of practi- 
cally all body fill available in the empirical data. After having cracked the code to 
an understanding of designs through their “origin”, this work seems almost totally 
wasted, even if some of the squares, i.e. the ones representing designs proper, may 
function as useful illustrations in this book. 

The Honnhammer material is also evidence that the tradition of reproducing these 
patterns continues into the Neolithic. This continued tradition also includes the 
hexagon pattern (see Linge 2014). 

The common occurrence of what I have called the ‘accumulated diamond pattern’ 
at sites in Norway and Sweden was also noted by Hallstrém (1960: 117, 120, and 
see also Sognnes 1995; 2002). 

Reminiscents of the same pattern have also been found on a loose stone from one 
of the excavated settlements in Vingen (see Lodgen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.11.33). 
The documentation techniques of Gjessing and Hallstr6ém seem to have captured 
only some minor remnants of this pattern. 

The total Honnhammer material obviously contains more variations on the dia- 
mond pattern. The pattern described here marks itself out by being the least gen- 
eral, and indeed a more site specific pattern. The design, as it is attempted to be 
defined. (cf. Figure 9.8) is present in more sections than the two mentioned in the 
text, but as their age seems to be considerably younger, they are not taken into 
consideration (see Linge 2014: Tab. 2). 


10 The Late Mesolithic ‘lines 
of contact’ 


What is a ‘line of contact’? 


The very premise of this work is meetings. The motemes recorded for the 
Scandinavian peninsula have been explained as belonging to a common sys- 
tem of references. All motemes are visual references to each other, and repro- 
duced through repetitions, variations and transformations over a common 
Mesolithic leitmotif. Thus, every moteme forms a reference, or comment, 
to any other moteme. Ultimately they can be seen as part of a great mirror 
play. In this work, I have pursued the tenet that this motemic commonality 
is founded on contact between regions, both near and far. Imbued in this is 
the assumption that the marked increase in rock art making generally, that 
is to say, all over the Scandinavian peninsula and beyond, is an integral part 
of this being an era of increased contact.! 

While the phenomenon of motemic commonality, in my view, is strong evi- 
dence for claiming the existence of a vibrant network on the Scandinavian 
peninsula, it is accordingly poor in suggesting concrete contact lines. The same 
goes for another phenomenon of the empirical material, hereafter described as 
mixed designs, i.e. animal figures containing different “compartments” of dis- 
tinctly different formal designs, presumably an expression of the diverse meet- 
ing parties’ design reproduced within one and the same animal figure. Mixed 
designs may have served as a special statement of the bonds between the meet- 
ing groups.” The phenomenon of mixed design is as intangible as the phenom- 
enon of blending discussed earlier. Such blending would have occurred during 
hypothetical meetings between eastern Norwegian groups and the groups in 
Alta. Moreover, and as discussed earlier, the Vingen-Ausevik design par excel- 
lence is easy to turn into a more or less standardized vertical line pattern. The 
distribution of the vertical line pattern could be the strongest evidence of con- 
tact between regions, but only on an intuitive level. Due to its commonality it 
paradoxically cannot be used methodically to infer suggestions about concrete 
lines of contact. Similar to the clan landscapes elucidated in the preceding, a 
map of ‘contact lines’ must be perceived to present only a fragmented fragment. 
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While the phenomena of ‘blending’ and ‘mixing’ would have served to 
blur the traces of contact, the very distinct marks “left” upon visiting for- 
eign clan landscapes are a concrete and clear witness to the fact that long- 
distance contact may have taken place. The mapping of concrete contact 
lines must, therefore, be based on distinct figural phenomena. A line of 
contact, as defined in this chapter, can be established in cases where such 
figural phenomena, that are distinctly typical of one clan landscape, are 
found in another landscape in which it is not common. Thus, I will point 
out cases where elements that are extremely characteristic of one region 
appear in a different region, at a considerable distance apart. The type of 
figural phenomena in question will be discussed for every case described 
and listed in the following. Generally, however, I want to evade issues 
related to style, even if this cannot be totally avoided. Whenever pointing 
out stylistic similarities between depictions located far away from each 
other, I do not refer to a case of “close resemblance”; rather, the mutual 
similarity is so precise that the one depiction could work as the other’s 
copy. 

Before presenting the cases a lingering question concerns the nature of con- 
tact involved. This will be an issue of its own in Chapter 11. Initially, it can 
be described as visits and partaking in feasts and rituals and the sealing of 
the bonds of friendship and alliance through the visiting party being allowed 
to put its “stamp” on the host’s rock panels. Alliance involves marriage, and 
consequently a foreign party moving into the party visited. Thus, some lines 
must theoretically be seen as more permanent than others, and involving 
the establishment of kinship ties. Other cases might be a once-in-a-lifetime 
visit. Both scenarios can be imagined to understand why persons or groups 
carved their visual imagery and clan landscape mark outside of their area of 
origin and belonging. 


‘Lines of contact’ 


Now presenting what I regard to represent possible evidence of concrete 
contact lines, an essential factor to be kept in mind is that future discovery 
of sites and areas of rock art may tear down, or distort the network of lines. 
Again, what are presented here are fragments and future research will add 
knowledge that contributes to an image in finer resolution. 


From Alta to Ausevik 


The variation on the circle is a feature that distinguishes the Alta rock art. 
From the examination of motemes and motemic variations in Chapter 4 
it is established that circle variations are an outstanding feature of the 
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Figure 10.1 Type of circle variation from (a) Ausevik, Sogn og Fjordane, Western 
Norway (after Hagen 1970: Fig. 4) and (b) from Storsteinen, Finnmark, 
northernmost Norway (section from photo montage by Karin Tansem 
2010/Alta Museum). Not to scale (tracing and compilation AJN). 


northernmost part of the study area. There is one site, however, in the south 
which includes several circle variations — this is Ausevik. Not only represent- 
ing circles in an Ausevik-style of its own, the panel also displays circles that 
are represented in the exact same way as the ones to be found on Storsteinen 
in Alta. Therefore, not only is the idea, or concept, richly represented and 
varied at this single place at a great distance from Alta; some of the circles at 
Ausevik are even similar, or rather “the same” — to the extent that they could 
have replaced the ones at Storsteinen and vice versa (Figure 10.1). 

One could of course argue that this type of circle variation is visually 
of a very general kind, and hence that this Ausevik-Alta correspondence 
might be just a coincidence. This does not, however, make sense if we hold 
this visual correspondence up against the genuine Ausevik circle variations. 
Figures presented in Chapter 4 (cf. Figure 4.29) demonstrates that other 
circles in Ausevik express the same ideational realm as in Alta. This is 
revealed through the “fringes” attached to the circles. In one of the fig- 
ures, there is even a reminiscent of humans-in-a-row, similar to how they 
appear in transformed styles in the Bergbukten and Kafjord Upper corral 
fences. Turning back to the compilation of two circles from Ausevik and 
Alta, respectively (cf. Figure 10.1), there is another sign of commonality: 
Alta-circles typically have depictions of any type of big game or elk-human 
depicted either alongside or partly onto the circle image. As is obvious, this 
is also the case in Ausevik. 

An argument that could be raised against this suggested connection could 
be to claim that circles are just a Late Mesolithic “shared heritage” and a 
common feature of this tradition of rock art. However, if this was the case, 
we should expect circle variations to be more evenly distributed all over the 
study area, and not least at Ausevik’s closest site, which is Vingen. Vingen, 
however, has virtually no circles or anything that has associations with this 
motemic realm.? 
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In conclusion, I regard the ‘Alta-Ausevik-line’ to mark a potentially strong 
connection, through their common cultivation of circle variations and the 
latter site’s adaptation of the visual-ideational realm imbued within it. Part 
of this is that Ausevik, in this way, while primarily being strongly connected 
to Vingen, still distinguishes itself from other sites, locally as well as region- 
ally. This establishes a possible line of contact that is the maximum distance 
found between two clan landscapes in this study area, equaling about 1,225 km 
as the crow flies. 


From Alta to Holtas-Lamtroa 


Another type among the circle variations is the shaman’s necklaces so 
characteristic of Alta. There are two cases of shaman’s necklace outside 
Alta, one at Lamtroa and one at Holtas (Figure 10.2). This depiction is 
not to be distinguished from the versions of shaman necklaces present in 
Kafjord Upper. In the continuation of the discussion in the preceding sec- 
tion, I think no further comments are needed to claim a possible connec- 
tion between Alta and Holtas-Lamtrga. It could be added, though, that 
Lamtrga in particular, but also Holtas, incorporates the ‘dots’ typical of 
the Alta design pattern as body decoration within their own characteristic 
design (cf. Figures 8.1 and 9.5). 


From Vingen to Holtas 


As indicated earlier, I want to avoid comparisons of styles, especially the ones 
concerning the fashion in which animal bodies are reproduced, that is to 
say their contour lines. In some cases the resemblance is, however, stunning 
(Figure 10.3). There are two such deer depictions at Holtas, both of which 
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Figure 10.2 Shaman’s necklace at Holtas (photo IF). 
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are totally different from the normal way of representing big game at this 
site. The two animals would make sense as part of several of the panels in 
Vingen. To strengthen this connection, attention can additionally be drawn 
towards a distinct pictorial phenomenon, as my foundation for claiming a 
connection with Vingen is as much with reference to the presence of deer 
head poles, and, most importantly, the genuine Vingen phenomenon, which 
is that of deer head poles as forming the building constituents of Cervidae 
depictions. The most prominent example appears as a deer with a head and 
front part shaped as a perfect head pole of Vingen style. This imagery is, to 
a large extent, defining the Vingen rock art, while at Holtas it occurs with its 
distinct mark, however only as a minor element. Altogether, this establishes 
a probable contact line from Vingen to Holtas, of which the former party 
seems to be the visitors.‘ 


From Ausevik-Vingen to Tennes 


The ‘collage of line bundles’ is the characteristic design distinguishing Aus- 
evik and Vingen and is found at only one other place outside of its area 
of origin. Thus, it appears as body decoration in a Cervidae on the panel 
Tennes 2 in Balsfjord, Troms (Figure 10.4). This could be a prominent case 
of a clan landscape’s stamp found at a considerable distance from its origin 
(about 1,080 km as the crow flies). This establishes a possible line of contact 
between the two areas and sites. A connection between Vingen and Tennes 
was also suggested by Gjessing (1938: 140-141). 

As mentioned in Chapter 8, Vingen has one occurrence of a deer depic- 
tion with body fill of the ‘accumulated diamond pattern’ (Figure 10.5). 
Being that this is the only occurrence of this pattern at this site - among 
hundreds of deer depiction of distinctly different designs, it must be 
considered to be a visiting design in Vingen. As discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the clan landscape of this design cannot be accurately 
defined, but points towards More og Romsdal, Trondelag/Jamtland and 
Nordland. 


Figure 10.4 A case of Vingen-Ausevik design in a big game depiction at Tennes in 
Balsfjord, Troms (after Gjessing 1932: Pl. XX VIL, tracing AJN). 
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Figure 10.5 Deer from Vindbakken in Vingen, adorned with the accumulated dia- 
mond pattern (documentation by Bakka, after Lodoen & Mandt 2012: 
Fig. 9.10.7). 


From Skogerveien to Vingen 


Vingen has one occurrence of what in Chapter 5 was defined as the Skoger- 
veien refined design. This design appears as body fill in a well-known deer 
depiction from the Vehammaren panel (Figure 10.6). Similar to the deer 
with accumulated diamonds, this is among the few occurrences in Vingen 
of a design that clearly distinguishes a distant clan landscape. Interestingly, 
the deer also includes the characteristic double back line so characteristic of 


Figure 10.6 Deer from Vehammaren in Vingen, adorned with the Skogerveien 
refined pattern (documentation by Bakka, after Lodoen & Mandt 
2012: Fig. 9.1.1). 
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the eastern group.’ Another intriguing element is how this foreign pattern 
is reproduced in an animal of a typical Vingen character, i.e. a deer, and not 
an elk. In this connection, it should be mentioned that the small site at the 
boulder at Brandsgy in Flora (Mandt 1980; Nyland 2002), situated between 
Vingen and Ausevik, contains at least one animal depiction which associ- 
ates with the ambiguous natural organs of the eastern group. This may add 
evidence to the scenario of an east-west line of contact. 


From Alta to Mollerstufossen 


While Ausevik is the only place in southern Norway which includes a 
fairly rich representation of circle imagery, there is one site with one single 
example of this motemic group in the eastern Norwegian group of rock 
art. This case was mentioned in Chapter 4 and concerns the antler in one 
of the elks at Mollerstufossen in Oppland (cf. Figures 4.55 and 5.9). This 
antler is expressed by way of a half-circle with fringes, and is hence to be 
regarded a variety of the circle motemes typical of Alta. One could argue 
that it would be more likely that this marks a connection to Ausevik, the 
latter site being an “intermediary” between Alta and the eastern group. 
Still, there is no reason why it should not connect directly to Alta; first, 
Ausevik has no circle imagery attached to antlers, and second, this type of 
imagery is sufficiently distinct to be recognized, even when it occurs this 
far from its origin. Several examples from Alta of the associations between 
antler, elks and circles were lifted forward in Chapter 4, a factor that may 
suggest the existence of a direct link northwards. Among these is a circle 
with fringes making up a part of the antler in a reindeer depiction from 
Bergbukten (Figure 10.7). The Mollerstufossen elk’s antler should be seen 


Figure 10.7 Section of the panel Bergbukten 8A, Alta (extracted from documenta- 
tion by Heidi Johansen 2003/Alta Museum, tracing AJN). Big game 
with antlers expressed as a circle with fringes. Compare with half circle 
motif with fringes in elk antler from Mollerstufossen in Oppland (cf. 
Figure 4.56). 
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as having been fostered from the same motemic group, and hence from a 
common realm of visual reasoning. 


Alta and Namforsen 


A characteristic element only occurring in Alta and in Namforsen is what 
could be described as the ‘feet-circles’. In Namforsen, they appear as feet 
on elk head poles, and in Alta as feet on both reindeer and elk depictions. 
Different from the hitherto not mentioned practice of depicting elk’s feet in 
a fashion which is close to the feet of a bird,® the feet-circles are sufficiently 
distinct to allow for the establishing of a line of contact. Yet in this case, it 
is not obvious which party is the visiting one, as it seems to be more of a 
shared imagery. 

Such a shared imagery is also represented in another prominent visual 
phenomenon, namely the compositions playing on ambiguities between elks 
and boats and elks and humans. This imagery unites Alta and Namforsen.’” 
While not reproduced in the same stylistic way they still share the very act 
of expressing the ambiguity of elks and boats (Figure 10.8, compare with 
Figure 4.5a). This example of a shared elk-boat imagery does, however, not 
fulfill the formal criteria for establishing possible connections (see consid- 
erations in the beginning of this chapter). For, arguing for a line of contact 
on basis of motemic similarity speaks against the set methodical principle. 
However, the strong commonality between Alta and Namforsen is protrud- 
ing and invites an exception. Despite my caveats in this matter, I contend 


Figure 10.8 Elk-boat imagery in a section from Bergbukten 4B (photo IF). 
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that this shared imagery is a solid indication of contact between Alta in its 
Phase I and Namforsen during Phase A. 

Interestingly, similar styles connecting the two areas become more obvious 
in the younger periods of Alta Phase 2 and Namforsen Phase B1. Moreover, 
this imagery connects both rock art areas to the eastern parts of Fennoscan- 
dia (e.g. Hallstrom 1960; Helskog 1985a: 186-187). Thus, even if indica- 
tions of mutual contact exist for the Late Mesolithic, evidence of concrete 
contact seems even stronger later on. 


Alta and Gamnes 


Lastly, it should not be forgotten that the recently detected site at Gamnes 
in Sor-Varanger, Finnmark, 240 km north-east of Alta, comprises about 40 
cervidae depictions. This panel is convincingly remmincent of Alta Phase I. 
Thus, the suggestion to this as a contact line would not demand further 
comments. 


Comments to ‘lines of contact’ 


The basic argument for claiming concrete contacts between all regions in the 
Late Mesolithic is the intellectual commonality demonstrated through 
the revelation of the phenomenon of motemic variation. Still, the con- 
tact lines defined in this chapter are pursued primarily to show that “on 
top of” the motemic commonality of the Scandinavian peninsula there is 
additional evidence on a more concrete level. The contact lines have been 
drawn based on distributions of some very distinct figural phenomena. I 
have chosen to present the ones I find conclusive. More examples could be 
presented, ones that I regard to be only “semi-distinct”, or cases where I 
am not totally convinced about a direct relationship.* Some semi-distinct 
cases were kept out of discussion to avoid getting entangled in issues of 
style.’ The image presented as ‘the lines of contact’ (Figure 10.9) is a long 
way from being exhaustive. This chapter might as well have been called 
“some lines of contact”. All the same, the map is a weak derivation of 
what I think could be representative of a far-distance contact network in 
the Late Mesolithic. 

A final comment is required. The reader will have noted formulations like 
“possible” or “probable” in connection with the suggested lines of contact. 
Certainly, this is insecure evidence, as all the examples listed potentially may 
fall victim to the argument that identical images may develop at different 
places without contact being a factor. This set of data could benefit from 
being accompanied by other kinds of archaeological material. Still, I have 
presented what I see to be the most convincing empirical evidence, of which 
some can hardly be explained in any other way. Archaeologists are different 
with regard to how they perceive the data presented in this chapter; some 
are inclined to think that long-distance contact existed, whereas others are 
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Figure 10.9 The defined ‘lines of contact’ fixed to the map of the Scandinavian peninsula (map AJN). 
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extremely skeptical of the (possible) scenario of far-distance network lines. 
My point would be that neither position is stronger than the other, for why 
would it be a better explanation to claim that identical patterns and styles 
found at various distances apart are just accidental? 


Notes 


1 ITadmit that the construction and conclusions related to ‘meetings’ may appear to 
be constituents of a circular argument. I contend, however, that this is not the case; 
firstly, this approach was chosen out of preliminary results gained prior to the start 
of this project, some of which are included in this chapter (i.e. concrete contact 
lines), and secondly, the detection of motemic variation and motemic commonality 
represents a finding that underlines the concept of meetings. This detection did not 
form any premise in the initial approach, but developed during the course of this 
project’s work. 

2 This mixed design at Holtas and Lamtrga to such a degree conducted within a 
style of its own, that I accordingly have taken it to mark a clan area of its own. 
However, it may well originate in some re-structuring of an earlier clan system. 

3 There is probably one case of a circle with fringes at Vingen (Vindbakken 24, see 
Ledeen & Mandt 2012: Fig. 9.10.24). This occurrence does, however, not make 
the Alta-Ausevik connection weaker; rather, it is to be expected that Vingen also 
has captured some aspects of this northern influence. 

4 ‘Visitor’ should not be taken too literally. The connection might have been more or 
less permanent, like the ones created through marriage relations. 

5 This element is, in fact, also found in a section in Namforsen. Perhaps it should be 
taken as evidence of eastern Norway-Namforsen contact. In this panel there are 
few (2-3) examples (Hallstroém 1960: Pl. XXV). Hallstrom (1960: 288) also notes 
that this phenomenon is only found in eastern Norway. However, the section in 
question is probably not dating to Phases A or B1, and is otherwise characterized 
by several typical Bronze Age elements. 

6 For example this bird-style is found within the eastern Norwegian group of rock 
art (Askollen and Utenga) and is also represented in Alta. 

7 For speculations concerning boat figures and networking in northern Fennoscan- 
dia, see C. Lindqvist (1983; 1984). 

8 One such case concerns the otherwise amply examined elk depiction from Askol- 
len (cf. Figure 5.2), whose antler is expressed by way of a boat. This case could 
really be regarded as a concrete impulse from the north, based on the fact that it 
is the only occurrence of a boat in southern Norway. Thus, the very presence of 
a boat depiction here points northwards in two directions, to Alta and to Nam- 
forsen. To begin with, it should, however, be seen in connection with the painted 
locality at Tumlehed, near Gothenburg. Here too, a boat seems to be attached to 
the antler, albeit with the presence of an irregular diamond pattern in between. 
Additionally there are a number of free- -standing boats in the Tumlehed panel. 
Askollen and Tumlehed might together point to Namforsen and Alta, as the for- 
mer also includes elk with boat-antlers (see Larsson & Brostr6m 2011: 28). Still, 
the ‘boat-antlers’ in Namforsen are attached to elk depictions most probably 
belonging to the phase succeeding the LM4 and LMS, i.e. the EN1. Additionally, 
the other boat figures at Tumlehed are stylistically very different from the ones in 
Alta and Namforsen. Thus, I do not feel totally convinced about the connection 
from Askollen-Tumlehed to Alta-Namforsen. In any case, the connection from 
Alta to eastern Norway has already been established by way of the ‘circle-antler’ 
at Mollerstufossen. 
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9 For instance, similar to the case of Holtas, in which there were some convincingly 
Vingen-like deer, two deer on the Storsteinen panel in Alta are drawn in what is 
an unmistakably Vingen style. This could have worked as the foundation for a 
Vingen-Alta line. In the Holtas case, however, there was additional evidence pro- 
vided by the presence of deer head poles, and poles forming building constituents 
in a deer depiction, in other words, a genuine Vingen type of “drawing-behaviour”. 
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11 Late Mesolithic sexe in 
rock art 


The concept of ‘sexe’ 


In an earlier publication (Fuglestvedt 2014) I critically examined ‘gender’ 
as a theoretical concept. This criticism took place with a strong basis in the 
works of Toril Moi (1994; 1999) and her reading of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
(1979 [1949]) The Second Sex. As clarified by Moi and also by Sara Heina- 
maa (2003: xiii), there is a strong tendency in the literature to connect the 
constructivist concept of gender to the works of Beauvoir, and particularly 
to her famous sentence that one is not born a woman, but becomes one. 
However, declaring a relationship between ‘gender’ and Beauvoir’s enquiry 
into the becoming of a woman is, quite simply, wrong. This is partly due to 
the fact that her study of the situation of being a woman does indeed regard 
the area of biology as significant. Yet, her point of departure in the natural 
materiality of the body was still far from representing an essentialist point 
of view. Beauvoir’s regard to the material givens of nature is rather to be 
understood as being decisive for the person’s lived experience. This involves 
a different approach than the one designed by the gender concept. I will 
not repeat the entire argument of the criticism of the sex-gender theoretical 
concept, but only recapitulate some essential points. 

It seems that the initial purpose of the gender concept in anthropology 
and archaeology was its serving as a guarantee against essentialism. This 
purpose worked effectively, despite the fact that anthropologists (e.g. Lea- 
cock 1978; Mead 2001 [1935]) had addressed the historicity of sex well 
ahead of the introduction of this conceptual pair. Margaret Mead, similar 
to Beauvoir, used ‘sex’ when referring to men and women; but this did not 
imbue any strict reference to pure biology, or as later opinions would have 
it, an essentialist view of the sexes. The possibility of studying female roles as 
historically and culturally created also took place in archaeology prior to the 
common use of the gender terminology, as for instance when the Museum of 
Archaeology in Stavanger in 1976 arranged the conference Were They All 
Men? An Examination of Sex Roles in Prehistoric Society (Bertelsen et al. 
1987). The success of the gender concept in archaeology could be said to be 
a forceful marker in the introduction of what became a significant subfield 
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in archaeology, namely the diverse ‘archaeologies of gender’, feminist archae- 
ology and the study of social identities. As already mentioned, the word 
‘gender’ also seems to have functioned as a warrant of an anti-essentialism. 

Beauvoir’s theory, on the other hand, addresses the situation related to 
being born into a specific body within a specific context. For instance, what 
does it involve being a woman or man during the Mesolithic? How could the 
lived experience have played out? In line with Moi (1999: 4), I claim that in 
pursuit of answers to these questions, ‘gender’ as a concept cannot contribute 
anything of interest. Biology is not destiny,! but the gender concept is not a 
theoretical requirement to make us realize this. The sexe concept, as I have 
defined it, does signify that all societies operate with two main categories, 
those of women and men (cf. Moore 1994: 71). Yet, it should be clearly 
stated that the words ‘woman’ and ‘man’ do not imply any given “contents”, 
but that they originate in a categorization based on the most salient material 
difference between the female and male bodies.” 

Prior to the sex and gender era, the term ‘sex’ normally implied whether 
the person in question was a woman or a man. This term did not necessar- 
ily imbue biological determinism. However, during the sex and gender era, 
‘sex’ has come to refer strictly to what we regard to be the analytical area 
of the body as pure nature. Moreover, the term ‘sex’ — if applied without 
the context of gender — will most probably be understood as a sign that 
the scholar in question must have an essentialist approach to the sexes. 
Within gender studies, the common conception is also that variability in 
the ways of being a woman (or a man) in any prehistoric context can only 
be approached in terms of the ‘gender typing’ that follows from the sex 
and gender theory. What I call ‘gender typing’ is an approach that defines 
woman and man as two main genders to which other gender categories are 
added. The “other categories”, then, are persons with styles, knowledges 
or sexualities deviating from men and women gendered according to the 
presumed norm. Alternatively, gender typing may set up man and woman 
as two main categories, however containing any numbers of genders within, 
or between, the two. Thus gender theory implies a prehistory potentially 
containing a spectrum of gender types (e.g. Hays-Gilpin 2004: 6, 17; Holli- 
mon 1997; 2000; 2001; Prine 2000; Saladin d’Anglure 1994; Schmidt 2005: 
103; Weglian 2001). Either way, I see this approach as problematic. My 
strongest objection against thinking through the sex-gender system is that 
this creation of gender categories produces a necessary link between social 
identity and sexuality. To a large extent this identity-sexuality link only mir- 
rors an obsession with identity typical of modern urban lives. Ultimately, 
the creation of a number of gender types rests on a limited, and I contend, 
an exaggerated sex(uality)-focused approach towards prehistoric embodi- 
ments. Thus, this ‘gendering’ of people in the past is dependent on a premise 
that only echoes our own stereotyping of the sexes. To be more concrete, 
gender theory creates a risk of defining the female hunter of prehistory with 
a specific ‘identity’, meaning some gender category different from the nor- 
mative woman. Through this ‘gender typing’, the female-hunter-as-gender 
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is likely to be assigned a sexual orientation that deviates from the hetero 
norm. Again, this only reflects our own stereotypic thinking of women in 
the past; according to this, a woman hunter is a deviant, and therefore she 
is easily attributed with characteristics we regard to be less womanly. My 
point is that her sexuality could be anything. Why cannot the prospect just 
be that being born into a female body during a given context potentially 
opened up for a range of possibilities - narrow or wide — of lived expe- 
riences? Why must “deviant” activities and/or knowledges of a concrete 
lived life necessarily create some “other category”* (Hays-Gilpin 2004: 17) 
meaning a ‘gender type’ that slightly differs from a normative woman (or 
man, whatever this involves in the context in question)?5 Roberta Gilchrist 
makes a similar point in her discussion of cases where a body of the female 
sex is buried with artifacts more often associated with male bodies. With 
reference to Bettina Arnold (1991: 366), she describes how such cases tend 
to be interpreted “as transvestite priests or cross-dressing warriors|!]— fantas- 
tic interpretations that have been preferred over that of a woman wielding 
masculine symbols of power” (Gilchrist 1999: 70; see also my own example 
of the she-warrior, Fuglestvedt 2014: 68-69). 

My disfavor of the sex-gender approach initially leads towards the original 
use of ‘sex’ in its original sense, which is a word not imbuing any necessary 
connotations to essentialism. However, to avoid confusion with the current 
use of ‘sex’ as something referring to pure biology and biological determin- 
ism I prefer using the French word sexe. This choice is not only to serve 
technical purposes; sexe is preferred also to create a clear reference to the 
phenomenology’® of the body and its French proponents. This background 
creates a somewhat different approach to social roles in the Mesolithic. In 
fact, following a phenomenological approach makes questions of ‘identity’ 
somewhat less interesting,’ while ‘lived experience’ gets more attention. 

One critique that could be raised against my Declaration of an Archaeology 
of Sexe (2014) is that it did not present any methodical consequence of the 
sexe concept. However, I see no strictly methodical changes to be produced 
from this approach. In her book, Ambiguous Images: Gender and Rock Art, 
Kelley Hays-Gilpin (2004) works from a strictly sex-gender approach; still, 
her method starts with the sorting out of biological sex markers on humans 
depicted in rock art. The sexe approach does not diverge from such a methodic 
line. The sexe concept therefore, if not entailing methodical changes, rather 
calls for a slight methodological turn. Through this concept, I offer an alter- 
native way of thinking, which challenges the strong and implicit insistence 
on a constant link between a prehistoric person’s sexual orientation and his 
or her knowledge, skills and activities. Rather than pursuing ‘gender roles’, 
the sexe approach calls for questions like the following: What is the situation 
of being born into a male or female body during the Late Mesolithic? What 
could the lived experiences be? I will, however not discuss these issues in any 
detail; they merely mark an approach, one which is more liable to induce a 
wide range of knowledge and experiences within the category of ‘woman’ (or 
man), instead of creating a number of genders — or ‘identities’. 
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The ultimate goal of this chapter will be to discern what could be called 
fragments of a Late Mesolithic sexe concept. A sexe concept is similar to what 
normally goes under the term ‘gender system’, and seeks to pursue the division 
of labour and distribution of power between the sexes. For obvious reasons, 
the discussion will circle around hunting and ritual activity. The results of this 
investigation will be attempted to be set in a context of meetings (i.e. ‘lines 
of contact’) and gift exchange (cf. Chapter 12). However, the first step will 
be to create a Late Mesolithic sexe concept through investigating depictions 
of humans’ in rock art. The sites examined are the three large rock art areas. 


Sexe in Late Mesolithic rock art: degree of presence 
and its context 


The present investigation rests on the assumption that the motemes of rock 
art — even if primarily a manifestation of the world of representations — are 
still derived from the actual life world of Late Mesolithic people. Panels from 
Alta, Vingen and Namforsen have been investigated with regard to human 
depictions and to whether they can be identified as women or men. Identi- 
fication of sexual belonging is exclusively based on physical characteristics. 
The material corpus does not give any indication of regularities in forms 
or styles that are associated with the categories, i.e. clues that could indi- 
cate context specific markers of sexe. Hays-Gilpin lists the following natural 
forms as a point of departure for classification of (biological) sex: “breasts, 
vaginas, penises, or different distributions of body fat and muscle” in addi- 
tion to “shape of hips” (2004: 15, 16). Most of these forms have not been 
identified in the present study; in the Late Mesolithic Scandinavian material, 
the most frequent marker is the male sexual organ, which mostly is drawn in 
form of a vertical line between the legs of the depicted human (Figure 11.1). 


Figure 11.1 Men carrying elk head poles in panel Bergbukten 4A, Alta, Finnmark 
(section extracted from documentation by Karin Tansem/Alta Museum, 
2011). 
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Figure 11.2 Three women in panel Ole Pedersen 11A, Alta, Finnmark. This panel 
is of Phase 2 age/Early Neolithic, and is therefore not included in the 
counts of females in the table in Table 11.1 and in the appendix to this 
chapter. The figures serve as examples of how women can be identified 
in rock art (section extracted from documentation by Karin Tansem/ 
Alta Museum, 2007). 


This form is present in all three rock areas. Apart from this, two women were 
identified in the Alta material, one on the basis of pregnancy’ and one by the 
presence of breasts!° (Figure 11.2). In the Vingen material, I have identified 
ten men and three women on the basis of penises and vulvas, respectively. 
The three defined women are based on the presence of vulvas in combina- 
tion, with the characteristically female shape of hips. One of the women 
lacks the vulva, but is otherwise “identical” to the two former (Figure 11.3; 
compare Mandt 1995: 283; 2001: 298). In Namforsen, three men were iden- 
tified, but no women. The total result of the enquiry into human depictions! 
in Late Mesolithic Alta, Vingen and Namforsen is presented in the Appendix 
to Chapter 11. Some summarized results are presented in Table 11.1. 

The initial question concerning the presentation of women and men in 
our corpus could, on the general level, be answered by stating that sexe 
is very weakly signified. Even if men are by far the most frequently vis- 
ible, there is a relatively low rate of sexe in this material. Given that most 


Table 11.1 Number of human depictions in the Late Mesolithic 
period of Alta, Vingen and Namforsen. 


Number of Number of Number of 


counted defined defined 
depictions males females 
of humans 
Alta 399 29 2 
Vingen 33 10 3 
Namforsen 110 3 0 
x 562 42 5 
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Figure 11.3 Three women in panel Bakkane 3, Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane (after 
Bakka 1973: Fig. 2). 


depictions are neutral in their expression, there are reasons to doubt that 
the material to any great extent contains hidden, that is, context specific, 
sexual markers. By this, I refer to features in ways the body is represented 
that could give a clue about the depicted person’s sexual identity. This could 
be features of the body profile or paraphernalia and objects attached to the 
body. As I will come back to further down, the only such sexual marker 
could be the wearing of objects representing the male elk. Apart from this, 
and except for the presence of penises, breasts or vulvas, there are virtually 
no clues that could give a hint about sexual belonging. Humans depicted 
with round bellies may exemplify this, and I will make a short comment on 
just this phenomenon. 

At first sight, one would perhaps be inclined to think that figures with 
round bellies represent women, yet this is until one realizes that some of 
them are marked with male genitals. People with different styles of round 
bellies who also have penises are present in Alta in the Storsteinen and 
Ole Pedersen 9 panels. Again, this is a reminder of the non-presence and/ 
or obscurity of sexe in this material. An argument could of course be that 
round bellies in combination with penises should be taken at face value 
as male pregnancy. Among the Makonde groups in Tanzania, adult men 
in charge of rites of passage put on “body masks” that represent pregnant 
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Figure 11.4 Hunting scene from panel Bergbukten 4B, Alta, Finnmark (extracted 
from documentation by Karin Tansem / Alta Museum 2011). 


25cm 


bellies in order to stage the new birth of the initiates (Saetersdal 1998). 
This brings to mind that depictions of pregnant men could be displays of 
rituals. Moreover, rituals involving pregnant men could be about negotia- 
tion of life-generative abilities between the sexes. To the extent that our 
material could be relevantly discussed with analogy, for instance, to Mela- 
nesian groups, such an approach could work, in principle; these groups of 
horticulturalists have developed what has been described as male-female 
sexual antagonism, earlier understood as male envy of the female ability 
to give birth (see critique by Strathern 1988: 43-65, with references). This 
suggests a “parallelism”, or “complementarity”, between the two sexes 
(and their work duties), which is also described by Descola (2001) in a 
comparison between Melanesia and Amazonia. Indeed, hunter-gatherers 
generally value women as givers of life. This force is sometimes implicitly 
suggested to be mirrored in the value attributed to the life-generative 
forces represented by the successful male hunter. The legendary issue of 
whether male dominance, “deep down”, is about envy of women shall 
not be taken up here (but see Lepowsky 1993: especially pp. 284-287 
for a thought-provoking discussion). Neither will I pursue the possibility 
that human figures identified to be males but otherwise have round bel- 
lies are displays of pregnant men. For even if this interpretation in fact 
turned out to be “correct”, these versions of human figures are all too 
few and their pictorial context too intangible to make a big difference 
in our understanding of Late Mesolithic sexe systems. In our context, 
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the representations of men with round bellies primarily underlines one 
fact, namely and once again, that the possibilities of identifying men and 
women in this material is poor. Alternatively, it communicates that the 
clear pointing out of an either-or sexual identity was not of relevance for 
the creators of this art. Moreover, it is a reminder that the deed of mak- 
ing fairly reliable identifications only works for the relatively few cases 
in which humans are represented with penises, breasts or vulvas, i.e. the 
purely natural markers of sexual belonging. 

The lack of clear male and female attributes in the Alta rock art has been 
acknowledged by others (Engelstad 2001: 273; Helskog 1995: 2571), but in 
fact, this echoes the general situation in hunters’ rock art in Fennoscandia,!* 
and also what seems to a certain extent to be a global pattern (Hays-Gilpin 
2004: 15). This sparsity of sexual markers could tentatively be conceived as 
hunter-gatherers in general and, in this case, the Mesolithic community’s low 
interest in expressing the human sexual categories. A low interest in sexe, 
or intended ambiguity in depiction of it, has also been suggested by Lodgen 
and Mandt (2012: 108) for the case of Vingen. From such a statement it fol- 
lows that figures of humans involved in a hunting scene, and lacking clear 
sexual markers are, with intention, depicted exactly this way. This leads to 
the conclusion that most hunters depicted without a penis in principle might 
just as well be women as men. 

Another point of departure could be to state that Late Mesolithic people 
indeed were interested in marking out sexual identity, and that their way 
of displaying it was by way of the male genitals. This would imply that all 
depictions of humans lacking markers of the male sexual organ are female. 
Following from this is the claim that this figure category is an intentional 
depiction of women, including persons involved in hunting scenes as well 
as people adorned with elk headgear. Such a line of reasoning is in fact 
legitimate. It could be supported by the argument that the lack of a marked 
penis in some cases seems more “intentional” than in others.'* The reason- 
able alternative is thus the one claiming that human figures not drawn with 
male genitalia could be regarded an intentional depiction of women. Such 
an approach could work well for depictions of humans showing a naked 
person drawn with a strictly defined contour line clearly defining the person 
as someone not having a penis. Such a case is exemplified in a hunting scene 
in Bergbukten in Alta (Figure 11.4). Even if this case indicates the existence 
of female hunters, I will not pursue this argument further.'* This would imply 
that women were hunters more frequently than men. I do not find this very 
likely, but this is not to say that there were no female hunters in the Nordic 
Mesolithic, or no female hunters depicted in the way just presented. Prob- 
ably, the case exemplified represents an indication allowing us to take the 
position that some women were hunters. The conclusion, however, is that 
most persons and most hunters in rock art have no clear markings of sexe, 
and that the ones lacking the male organ might be women and/or men. 
Among these, the lack of a penis is sometimes drawn more intentionally 
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than in others. This category of figures - and now I mostly refer to persons 
involved in hunting in the Alta rock art — might represent an unknown num- 
ber of depictions of female hunters. 

The conclusion could thus be that Late Mesolithic Nordic rock art pro- 
vides evidence of cases of female hunters. Regarding what we know about 
the activity of hunting from the ethnographic record, this conclusion might 
however stand out as trivial. It tells us something we already know, and 
what we know is that big game hunting in nearly all hunter-gatherer groups 
is overtly an activity of men. Yet, among several groups, the sexual division 
of labour is not rigid; rather, and to various degrees according to season, it 
is rather flexible (Halperin 1980: 394; Jarvenpa & Brumbach 2014: 1244). 
Hunter-gatherer societies of the most egalitarian kind probably provide a 
possibility for women to hunt, and among some known hunter-gatherer 
groups, female hunting is common or even prevalent (Brightman 1996; Crass 
2001: 109 with references; Estioko-Griffin & Griffin 1981; Jenness 1959: 
116, 159-160; Lepowsky 1993;!° Noss & Hewlett 2001). Admittedly, this 
inference might stand out as a circular argument; i.e. that Late Mesolithic 
rock art (i.e. Alta Phase 1) merely “confirms” the general knowledge that 
women, in an unknown number of cases, do hunt.!” 

This being said, my conclusion that some part of the Mesolithic female 
population did hunt could have been reached without the global compara- 
tive approach; it could have been reached by simply taking the depictions of 
rock art at face value. The conclusion in favour of evidence of some extent 
of female hunting also matches the impression of Mesolithic identities, as 
we know it from the study of graves. The person buried with hunting and 
fishing equipment in the well-known grave find from Backaskog in Scania 
(Nilsson Stutz 2006) is in all probability a woman — that is, a hunter and 
“mother of several children” (Gejvall 1970). Datings of this grave place the 
burial at the latest part of the Middle Mesolithic, and it is a testimony to the 
fact that the role of fisher and hunter was open to women. The grave find of 
a Late Mesolithic female “shaman” from Bad Dirrenberg in Saxony-Anhalt 
in Central Germany (Griinberg 2000: 31-33; 2001) should be mentioned 
in this connection. This grave was extraordinarily rich in grave goods and 
contained, among other artifacts, a polished stone axe and “a long bone of 
a crane... used as a container for 31 exceptionally well made microliths” 
(Porr & Alt 2006: 396). Regarding the record of Late Mesolithic graves 
from South Scandinavia,'® i.e. Vedbaek-Bogebakken (Zealand, Denmark) 
and Skateholm (Scania, Sweden) (Albrethsen & Brinch Petersen 1975; 1977; 
Brinch Petersen 2015; Karsten & Knarrstr6m 2003; Larsson 1988; 1993; 
Nilsson Stutz 2003), the overall impression is of heterogeneity in terms of 
grave goods and position of the cadaver. Some authors claim that there are 
artifact categories that are more frequently associated with one or other 
of the sexes! (Larsson 1993: 48-49; Meiklejohn et al. 2000), while others 
(Nilsson Stutz 2003: 183, 366; Schmidt 2005) are reluctant to suggest pat- 
terns in this respect. Robert Schmidt’s (2005) systematic comparison of grave 
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good types and skeletons conclusively identified as biologically either male 
or female (85 cadaver altogether) brought about some unexpected results. 
Beads and pendants of teeth, earlier claimed to be a typical way of furnish- 
ing the female body, turned out to be found as frequently with males as with 
females. Most find categories had an even distribution between the sexes. 
Partial overlap was the case with stone tools, as one-fifth of the females 
and three-fifths of the males were buried with one or more of these. Only 
one grave good category marked itself out as exclusive to males: the axe. It 
should, however, be noted that far from all men were buried with this item 
(Schmidt 2005: 91-95). The vital question is whether the persons — alongside 
their equipment at death - represent what they were in life. Most probably 
they do. Applying the approach of anthropologie de terrain, this issue has 
been addressed by Liv Nilsson Stutz (2003) in her seminal study of the graves 
from Vedbaek and Skateholm. As a general trait she found that the cadavers 
were arranged in ways that made them appear lively; this makes a strong 
argument that the deceased persons were regarded as the living subjects they 
used to represent. Thus “the integrity of the body was respected” (Nilsson 
Stutz 2003: 365, and see 2008; 2010; Nilsson Stutz et al. 2013). 
Altogether, evidence from research on grave material indicates that “the divi- 
sion of labour between the sexes may have been less marked . . . than during 
any other time period” (Schmidt 2005: 101). Against this background Schmidt 
(2005) defines Late Mesolithic South Scandinavia as representing a society of 
low gender intensity. Translated to the sexe-vocabulary, ‘low gender intensity’ 
implies a situation where being born into a female body probably did not 
bring about strict prescriptions as to which activities and knowledges could be 
pursued (Fuglestvedt 2014: 66). Expressed differently, women probably expe- 
rienced a relative freedom of choice of tasks and acquisition of knowledge. 
Given the large overlap in distribution of types of grave goods between 
the sexes, one would expect that this freedom also applies to Late Mesolithic 
men. In many respects this might well be the case. However, in order to get 
closer to the situation both of women and men, I shall return to the sparse 
evidence of rock art. Despite the fact that the main result to be inferred from 
our investigation of Alta, Vingen and Namforsen still is that sexe has a very 
weak representation, our attention could be focused on the positive evidence 
actually contained in this material. This is to pose the following question: 
what could be made out of the relatively few cases in which the sexed body 
is clearly marked out — that is, human depictions on which penises, breasts 
and vulvas are displayed? Indeed it confirms a strong connection of men with 
hunting and activities involving the carrying of the elk’s head mask. Not 
surprisingly this expresses a clear ideological connection between maleness 
and hunting. From this we may infer that growing up in the Nordic Late 
Mesolithic placed strong pressure on male persons to succeed in hunting. 
Probably the figures carrying big game head dresses and elk head poles rep- 
resent the great hunters, and allegedly also ritual masters or shamans. 
What about the even sparser evidence of women — could there be ways 
of attaining more substance from the human depictions on which there is a 
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Figure 11.5 Woman forming part of a circle in section from Kafjord Upper, Alta, 
Finnmark (extracted from documentation by Karin Tansem / Alta 
Museum 2005, tracing AJN). 


clear display of female body parts? Attention could be brought to one of the 
few women in Alta, that is, the one who is part of the great circle of humans 
in Kafjord Upper (Figure 11.5). In earlier chapters, I have understood this 
moteme to be related to, or even the origin of a general circle imagery of 
this period, signifying ‘society’. However, this ‘society-circle’ and generally 
‘humans-in-a-row’ probably has multiple meanings and depicts something 
more on the very concrete level. In line with propositions by Helskog (1984: 
Fig. 15; 2012b: 99) I believe it probably represents a collective event involv- 
ing dance, most likely a ritual. So, on the basis of this one example of one 
woman, we do have indications allowing us to state that women took part 
in communal events. One may question why this conclusion is so vital; 
would not this be just another triviality “squeezed” out of poor material 
evidence? An immediate commentary to such a request could be to point out 
that this “woman in action” is a statement of a particular organization of 
sexe, which probably does not involve the exclusion of women in ritual. All 
the other humans in the circle lack markers of sexe. However, two persons 
of the circle are elk-humans, that is, carriers of elk antler headgear. This 
indicates that the ritual displayed probably is an “elk-cult”. The themes 
represented in the Late Mesolithic motemes form testimonies of cults of 
big game; however, taking a closer look at the motemes in Alta and those 
involving people forming circles in particular, there is frequently a male elk 
or a human with male elk headgear in very close vicinity. This phenomenon 
deserves an explicit comment. 
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The “elkishness” of the circles in Alta seems to be expressed through the 
male elk or an elk-human depicted nearby (cf. Figures 4.24-4.25, 4.30 and 
10.1). Thus, the earlier claimed metaphoric link between the society of the 
elks and the society of the humans is this way made manifest also on the 
concrete level. Alternatively, it could be stated that this relationship is met- 
onymically expressed by way of the elk’s antlers. Even if the society-elk 
relationship is at its most obvious in Alta, and in Kafjord in particular, this 
is a common trait in the entire study area. Even Namforsen, which is an 
area lacking motemes thematizing society through circle imagery and design 
patterns, displays elk-boats with staffs. Moreover, the association of antler 
and boat with people (“fringes”) is sporadically found in Eastern Norway, 
as in the panel at Askollen (cf. Figure 5.2) (see Lahelma 2007). In the pro- 
longation of the same area, i.e. in western Sweden at Tumlehed in Torslanda, 
Bohuslan, there is another example of association between boats staffed with 
people and antler. Interestingly, the antler in this painting is also displayed 
in the form of a design pattern (Figure 11.6). As defined in this work, along- 
side the group of figures referred to as ‘circle imagery’, graphic designs are 


Figure 11.6 The painted panel at Tumlehed, Torslanda, Bohuslan (photo from com- 
mons.wikimedia.org, features enhanced with support in documentation 
by Nash 2002). 
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Figure 11.7 Two ‘great men’ in panel at Kafjord Upper, Alta Finnmark (cf. Fig- 
ure 4.38, photo IF). 


the expression par excellence of society. In the eastern Norwegian complex, 
there is even an example of an imbued circle analogy in the elk antler at 
Meollerstufossen (cf. Figure 4.55), one of which has its counterpart in one 
of the reindeer at the panel Bergbukten 4B in Alta (cf. Figure 10.7). At this 
point, attention should be drawn to a specific category of depicted humans, 
namely the persons carrying the society-circle as headgear (i.e. ‘kiters’ Fig- 
ure 11.7). This circle forms simultaneously a variation of the visual expres- 
sion of the elk’s antler. We have now come full circle. A point to be explicitly 
established, however, is that these persons are men. Admittedly, the three 
figures in question all lack markings of penises; still the maleness of these 
depictions are underlined through the antlers. Circles and elk antlers work 
as mutual symbols of reference; the emerging impression is thus of an exist- 
ing metaphoric relationship between the male elk and the idea of human 
society as such. 


Independent women and great men? 


I do not intend to manage an in toto reconstruction of the Late Mesolithic 
sexe-system. What I pursue is only the most obvious issues like hunting and 
ritual activity. Thus, from the preceding considerations of human depic- 
tions and its Late Mesolithic context, it would seem that the prevailing sexe 
concept, not surprisingly, prescribes men as big game hunters. Markings of 
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male genitals also occur on humans adorned with elk headgear and/or car- 
riers of elk head poles. The role of women is more subtle, but our evidence 
indicates that they took part in a cult centered on the celebration of the male 
elk. Moreover, there is some evidence which — seen in relation to other Late 
Mesolithic material - suggests that the activity of hunting could be an option 
for women. To a certain extent thus, this society seems to have conveyed an 
egalitarian, non-repressive balance between the sexes. I would claim, how- 
ever, that the elk-human hybrids depicted in this rock art exclusively repre- 
sent a male type of identity in the Late Mesolithic; the fact that some portion 
of these elk people lack markings of penises is of subordinate significance, 
since maleness is vigorously manifest by the antlers. In the visual imagery 
of rock art, antlers bear further associations to the circle — and ultimately 
to what I call ‘the society-circle’. The pictorial association goes through 
depictions of antlers and depictions “of society”. This in turn, implies an 
association between male elks/maleness and society, in which the male force 
of men seems to have been emphasized by the hybrid identity connected to 
the state of also being an elk. 

Depictions of “plain” elk-people in the Namforsen and Alta rock art may, 
in principle, represent shamans; still, the compositions they are part of make 
it more reasonable to think of these people as “commoners”! taking part in 
a ritual of the elk. The more “advanced” variety of this moteme might, how- 
ever, get closer to what we regard as depictions of “true” shamans. Let me 
stick to the assumption that these figures really are some kind of shamans. 
Regarding the unmanageable generality of this concept, we could take the 
issue a step further by asking what other than being shamans, would be their 
social role? Closing this chapter, I shall dwell on the anthropological concept 
of Big Man, or alternatively, of Great Man. This is, however, without ignor- 
ing the fact that these ideal types are also general. 

‘Big Man’ is the name of a social category introduced in Marshall Sahlins’s 
(1963) now classic article discussing types of political leadership in Mela- 
nesia and Polynesia. Maurice Godelier’s (1986) concept of ‘Great Man’ is 
derived from Big Man and denotes a similar social role (cf. Strathern 1991). 
In the beginning of this discussion, I shall stick to the use of the general term 
‘Big Man’. This figure denotes a social ideal type attributed to societies that 
are not truly egalitarian, but still lack set political leadership. Big men do 
not possess any formal power; rather they build up their influence through 
successful access to valuable objects, like status weapons and exotic items. 
These objects are partly used in gift exchange with other big men of neigh- 
boring clans, and partly as a means to create followers in his own group. Big 
men are involved in competition with other big men, while simultaneously 
working to keep people in his home milieu in a position of dependency. More 
than that, big men are often great hunters as well as leaders in rituals. They 
tend to be strongly involved in circulations of people and goods, as they 
typically organize marriage arrangements on behalf of their own lineage. Big 
men are organizers of social and ritual life. Through their contact with the 
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ancestors and controlling the rites of passage, they are somehow in charge of 
the past as well as the future. Their sustainment of time and permanency also 
goes through their management of what Annette Weiner (1992) has called 
inalienable possessions, which involves the keeping away from circulation 
and eventual offering to the earth of valuable objects. Big men’s ideological 
status as guarantors of society’s durability is always supported by their actual 
control over food supplies, especially foodstuff, that creates the possibilities 
for feasting. This is a central point in Brian Hayden’s book on The Power 
of Feasts (2014). Hayden’s aggrandizers could be seen as a version of big 
men, who by their abilities and charismatic powers possess the resources and 
opportunities to arrange feasts involving the invitation of persons or groups 
from various distances afar. The aggrandizers are highly energetic individuals 
who have a great deal of integrity and potential power over others. While 
typically competitive, such a person is also a unifying player, whose integrity 
is founded in his role as guarantor of continued integration and sustenance, 
that is, of what we call social reproduction. Essential to their conduct is the 
enhancing of relations through gift exchange, and generous giving away 
when situated in an outside group context. This gift exchange involves the 
giving away of female marriage partners of their own group. Thus, big man 
systems rely on some form of male dominance. 

Against this background I suggest that the concept of meetings, as intro- 
duced in this work, involved persons who filled similar social roles as those 
imbued in the anthropological definition of big man/great man. In other 
words, persons holding this kind of informal power were the prime movers 
behind the coming together of groups at venues like the great rock art areas. 
The connection of these anthropological types to rock art is thus based on 
two parallel assumptions; first, at the concrete level through depictions of 
persons carrying the ‘society circle’ as headgear alongside other depictions 
of humans with a shamanic appearance. Second, this connection is made 
through the assumption that the large rock art areas served as venues for 
festivals, combined with the anthropological knowledge that feasting and 
rituals in societies lacking formal leadership involve ‘aggrandizers’. Con- 
cerning the first point, it should be emphasized that for the case of Alta this 
is not only based merely on three figures of humans with head circles, for 
the three headgear circles involved form a reference to the entire corpus 
of circle imagery of the Late Mesolithic symbolic environment. And, as 
we have seen, this realm has close references to imagery of the male elk. 
Earlier conclusions in this book involve circle imagery as expressions of the 
celebration of bonds of integration — that is, alliances of marriage and gift 
exchange, in short of society. 

Before continuing this discussion, I once again would like to express that 
big man is an idealized type, and as such, it is a theoretical concept. My prop- 
osition that the Nordic Late Mesolithic involved big man-like social actors is 
far from an original one, with the exception that none has connected them to 
rock art in exactly this way. Big men already figure in Norwegian Stone Age 
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research. Through several publications, Glorstad (1999; 2002; 2010) makes a 
convincing case for the presence of big men in Eastern Norway in particular. 
In these works, men founded their authority on their role as warrantors of 
life, society and being. This goal, as well as the social role, was pursued by 
way of ritual acts intended to secure the inalienable status of the landscape, 
and whose imprint on the archaeological record is rock art and places of 
deposited adzes and hatchets (see especially Glorstad 2010: 183-247). 

Turning to western Norway, big men are present in a number of works by 
Bergsvik (2002a; 2006; 2010). Taking a point of departure in his uncovering 
of ‘ethnic boundaries’ on the western coast at the beginning of the Neolithic, 
Bergsvik understands occurrences of tools made of raw material outside their 
indigenous regions as expressing contact across ethnic boundaries. Accord- 
ing to this model, the finds in question are to be connected to wannabe big 
men who, as leaders of task groups, crossed ethnic boundaries to visit neigh- 
boring groups, or ones that were more distant. This entailed the bringing 
home of exotica as well as an aura of attraction and interest that potentially 
enhanced the person’s influence. 

The cited authors do not apply the big man concept without contextual- 
izing it, as it seems to form more of an implicit than an explicit background.” 
Expressed in another way, they do not seem to be willing to use the concept 
in any more of an epitomized fashion than would be my intention here. So, 
how could we nuance the concept of the Late Mesolithic big man in the 
context of rock art? What could more precisely be the role of aggrandizers 
at the large rock art areas, and in which ways could the characteristics of 
this presumed role be an indication of the social form? Several implications 
of these issues are certainly topics for further research, and will be touched 
upon in the last chapter. Ending the present chapter, however, an effort will 
be made to demarcate this male person. 

Even if the description, as given earlier, of the characteristics of the Big Man 
might be too stereotyped and perhaps too dependent on Melanesian ethnogra- 
phy, it serves a purpose as a template for further discussion. Such a standpoint 
also applies to Paul Roscoe in a chapter attempting to demarcate the concept. 
As he writes, Sahlins was wrong in many respects, and “in essence, the Big 
Man never existed in Melanesia, let alone in prehistory!” Roscoe however, 
continues by proclaiming that big man is “not an invariant ‘type’ but rather a 
‘surface’ manifestation produced by distinctive social processes which emerge 
to ethnographic visibility under specific material and demographic circum- 
stances” (Roscoe 2012: 41). Against the background of this statement, we 
shall look into the hitherto gained evidence from rock art and discuss what 
the “specific . . . circumstances” — material, demographic and other — might 
characterize Mesolithic northern Europe. Doing this we shall take into consid- 
eration the “wannabe” big man, that is, what Godelier (1986) has defined as 
‘Great Man’. As it seems, most big men of the classic region of ethnographic 
description (New Guinea) are in fact better described as ‘great’. 

So, what distinguishes big men from great men? In principle, but only in 
principle, the latter exist among all hunter-gatherers in versions of successful 
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hunters, shamans or warriors. Within the most egalitarian societies, how- 
ever, every attempt of a great hunter to build power and prestige will be 
subject to ridicule and so leveled out. In effect, these men never achieve 
the social roles in question, and their doings do not reach ethnographic 
visibility. Rather, great men “proper” possess some of the properties of big 
men, but seem to lack the permanency which applies to the latter category. 
Roscoe’s (2012: Tab. 11.1) systematic enquiry into the factors crucial for 
development of great men into big men societies (see also Godelier 1991, 
and see Jorgensen 1991: Tab. 14.2) reveals some correlations in economy 
and population density. More precisely, for great men to build power and 
become big, a presence of a certain number of other similar men to compete 
with must be “available” within a reasonable distance. Such availability 
demands a certain population density. Furthermore, the men in question 
must have access to, and control over, a stable and permanent economic 
surplus. Concerning the first point, population density, Roscoe’s meta-study 
indicates that no great men can be discerned in areas with population densi- 
ties below 7 persons per square kilometer; the visibility and actual presence 
of great men is associated with a density between 7 and 30 persons per 
square kilometer. Above 30 persons, big men societies may develop. This is, 
however, not enough. Another prerequisite for developing these social roles 
is resource abundancy and possibilities for social entrepreneurs to build a 
large surplus, especially of food. Without the control over large amounts 
of food supplies, including prestige food, there cannot be a festival. This 
point makes an important reference to Hayden’s (e.g. 1994; 2014) contri- 
butions to our understanding of feasting as essential for the development 
of inequality, and of the central role of ‘aggrandizers’ in these processes. 
Just as there are men in small-scale groups, that are great in some respects, 
but never become “great proper”, there may also be, as implied by Hayden 
(1994: 231), yearly assemblies among egalitarian hunter-gatherers that do 
not involve political entrepreneurship. However, for the feast to become an 
arena of such enterprises there must be a presence of persons involved in a 
type of networking and giveaways that involves the creation of debt (e.g. 
Godelier 1991; Graeber 2010; 2011; Flannery & Marcus 2012: 547-564, 
66-87). Therefore, the phenomenon of feasting and great and big men are 
closely connected. Moreover, food abundancy and access to large amounts 
of stored food is crucial. Roscoe’s results confirm this, as there is an unam- 
biguous correspondence between agriculture and pig rearing on the one 
hand and the presence of “true” big men on the other. These are also groups 
which, in all but one case, exceed a population density of 30 persons per 
square kilometer. In groups of between 7 to 30 persons per square kilometer 
who typically combine horticulture and/or hunting/fishing and pig rearing, 
the presence of great men is acknowledged in a number of cases, but not in 
all. Roscoe’s meta-study does not include pure hunters and gatherers. We 
do know, however, that social entrepreneurship of the type in question does 
exist among non-egalitarian hunter-gatherers (e.g. Hayden 2014: 77-95; 
Flannery & Marcus 2012: 66-87). 
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At this point, the question is whether the described criteria can be used 
to come closer to a definition of the Late Mesolithic Nordic version of this 
man. Is he great or big? On what kind of economic surplus would his gifts 
be founded? Furthermore, how does this version of informal manly power 
relate to the position of women? These are the last issues to be discussed. 
Preceding this, a repetition, or rather a clarification of the premises on which 
I base my claim, will be explained. 

In the preceding, I have established that some depictions of human figures 
in rock art represent great men or big men — in other words, ‘aggrandizers’, 
who organized meetings at the large rock art areas. This premise is directly 
related to the testimony of the cross- and star-shaped hatchets. As pointed 
out in Chapter 4 (cf. Figure 4.11 and references), there are reasons to believe 
there was an analogical relationship between big game antlers and parts of 
this tool category. This link between antler and hatchets, in turn, might be 
seen to form a reference to men carrying elk antlers and society circles, as 
represented in rock art. Now, if we accept the tenet that hatchets and axes 
represent the material imprint of social entrepreneurs, then the appearance 
of big or great men is archaeologically visible from the Middle Mesolithic 
onwards. Regarding the long period of use of the hatchets, i.e. their origin 
in the Middle Mesolithic and continued use throughout the Late Mesolithic, 
we may assume that the presence of social entrepreneurs in Late Mesolithic 
societies “drew upon” a long tradition. Following up on this as a preliminary 
conclusion, the Middle Mesolithic could represent a turning point; from this 
time onwards, coming-up great or big men no longer risked situations where 
their endeavors of showing off were sanctioned. Another way of putting 
this is to say that from this point in the social history of the Mesolithic, men 
were freed from the limitations of potential ridicule. This also seems to be 
the point of origin of the development of a male dominated society. It cor- 
responds to the process from egalitarianism to institutionalized inequality. 
Polly Wiessner (2002, and see also R. L. Kelly 2013: 248-268) has discussed 
this process comprehensively, and although she avoids the term big man, 
her inquiry demonstrates how the mastering of ritual and warfare, but most 
importantly the establishing of a position within larger exchange networks 
is an important prerequisite for the process towards inequality to develop. 
According to prevalent interpretations, the scenario of men getting increas- 
ingly involved with exchange outside their own group has its parallels in the 
Late Mesolithic to Early Neolithic period in southern Norway. 

One prerequisite for great and big men societies was, as discussed ear- 
lier, population density. Is it at all possible to judge whether the Late Meso- 
lithic figures were more than 7 persons, or 30 persons per square kilometer? 
Certainly not, even if Bergsvik’s (2001: 19) data on settlements by the tidal 
currents of western Norway indicates a remarkable increase in population 
density in the Late Mesolithic. Glorstad (2008: 50) has suggested a popula- 
tion number between 20 and 40 persons on the large sites of the ‘classic’ 
Nestvet period. Applying this estimation (i.e. 20-40 persons at a site) — and 
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regarding the one site as the only one within a square kilometer — we are 
way past the critical number of seven persons per square kilometer. Thus, 
the population estimates suggested for the later part of the Late Mesolithic in 
eastern Norway support the other evidence of big or great men in our con- 
text. Important to note is that population density, as used while discussing 
Roscoe’s table, does not necessarily imply gross measurements of the number 
of people divided by the area of land available. For comparison purposes, 
the number of individuals per square kilometer is currently 13.52 for Nor- 
way and 21.78 for Sweden.’ If Roscoe’s measures are uncritically applied, 
it would be hard to understand how people on the Scandinavian peninsula 
ever experienced stratified societies. Densities should be measured with regard 
to limited regions in which settlements cluster. As described in Chapter 1, a 
typical trait of the Late Mesolithic is the increasing clustering of sites by tidal 
currents. These locations were favourable for fishing and created a stable and 
rich subsistence basis. Taking up farming in these environments was probably 
not inevitable, since the sea provided a constant source that did not demand 
the same amount of labour as does the cultivation of land. The significance of 
a resource base in food supplies was vital as the basis on which to build power 
and prestige. It is therefore relevant to pose the question of whether Late 
Mesolithic societies combining the income of the fisheries with the hunting 
of big game were more on a par with Roscoe’s farmers/pig tenders (big man 
society) than the horticulturalists/hunters (great man society). This remains 
speculative, and cannot get us much closer to a conclusion. Yet, my belief is 
that the Late Mesolithic elk-men were great rather than big. A large surplus of 
fish or not —I believe the essential economic base of their power is to be found 
in a resource that was not only periodic, but also fundamental to the arrang- 
ing of a great meeting: the big animals gained during seasonal mass hunting 
by Alta, Namforsen and Vingen. This is a cyclical and unstable resource and 
probably not a sufficiently fruitful ground for big man-ship proper to grow. 

How, then, is this Late Mesolithic great man scenario “aligned” with our 
earlier conclusion — i.e. a scenario suggesting Schmidt’s (2005) ‘low gender inten- 
sity’? The extremely low percentage of sexual markers on depicted humans may, 
in fact, be regarded as an outcome of this low gender intensity. Thus, hunting 
could be an activity of women, and judging from the evidence of rock art, women 
probably took part in communal cults celebrating the great elk, or elk-man. 

The gathered evidence concerning the situation of women discussed in this 
chapter better suits the great man than the big man phenomenon. Important 
to remember still is that both social forms involve men’s exchange of sisters. 
But as Godelier (1986: 27, 29-30, 63-66) reports, women in great man 
societies are not at all bereft of power, and they potentially have some say 
in their marriage arrangements. Yet, as is evident from Maria Lepowsky’s 
(1993) study of the people of Sudest Island (Vanatanai) of the Louisiade 
Archipelago, the notion that the building of this type of power always applies 
to men could be challenged. In fact, among the egalitarian people of Vana- 
tanai there are as many big women as there are big men. 
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Dan Jorgensen (1991) has discussed the relationship between the sexes 
and compared the input in labour in great man versus big man societies. It 
would seem that in the latter social form female labour is the very founda- 
tion of male power and prestige. Thus, the wives of big men are producers of 
the food surplus required to build this power and prestige by their husbands 
(cf. Strathern 1988). In great men societies, this “use” of female labour is 
not present. Another important feature of the difference between the two 
concerns the logic of exchange. Among great men, a “woman is exchanged 
for another woman” (Godelier 1986: 23, 28-30; 1991: 277) — i.e. the domi- 
nating exchange form is like for like. Among big men, on the other hand, 
the objects of exchange can be converted into other objects of wealth. Yet 
another difference between the two is that the latter system involves big 
men’s public displays of power and prestige. Still, both social forms involve 
the presence of strict male spheres; great men societies involve the construc- 
tion of these spheres, but instead of building their prestige on the products 
of female labour, they work for themselves and are more directed towards 
the cultivating of a manly separate domain, away from the public realm. 

Turning to the situation in Late Mesolithic northern Europe, the situ- 
ation was probably that women took part in communal rituals celebrat- 
ing big game. Simultaneously we may think that great men, through ritual, 
“worked” to make big game hunting an exclusively male activity. Another 
sphere of male control was probably stone tool production and raw material 
procurement. A. B. Olsen and Alsaker’s (1984) results from investigations of 
the two large quarries in western Norway (cf. Figure 7.6) demonstrate that 
the volume of rock extracted increases during the Mesolithic and reaches a 
peak in its later phases. Of specific interest here, however, is the character- 
istics of the procurement and production process; not only does it intensify, 
but studies of the masses of debris and prefabricated material at the quarry 
and at nearby workshop sites imply that the persons who were manufactur- 
ing tools at these locations came back to the settlements with almost ready- 
made tools. Thus, it would seem that procurement and production of adzes 
took place in a secluded context by the quarry. The fact that only men are 
buried with stone axes in south Scandinavian Late Mesolithic graves may 
lend evidence to claim that what we witness here is the existence of a male 
sphere — a secret or esoteric realm. The analogy toa male sphere of initiation 
rites (cf. Barth 1987; Hampton 1999) is tempting. 

Until now, no attention has been given to men who were not among the 
great ones. They are surely present, and they might be represented by the 
simplest elk’s head dress in rock art, or their existence is present as males 
in graves lacking axes. These other men might be younger males, who fol- 
lowed great men in hunting, initiation rituals and secret enterprises. On the 
ground of the discussion offered, and as suggested by the title of this section, 
I suggest that the sexe concept of the Late Mesolithic includes the following: 
“free” or, rather ‘independent women’ as well as ‘great men’. One could 
probably add ‘other men’ as well. 


Appendix to Chapter 11 


Sexual markers in human depictions 


Lists of sexual markers in human depictions in panels of the large rock 
art areas: Alta, Vingen, Namforsen, i.e. panels of Phase 1 / Phase A / Late 
Mesolithic age. 

The definitions of human figures as either male or female applies only to 
cases of positive evidence, i.e. clear markings of genitals, breasts or body 
shape. Unresolved cases, and cases in which negative evidence of sexual 
belonging may be due to bad preservation, are only to a minor degree men- 
tioned specifically. 


Bergbukten, Alta, Finnmark 


Number = Number Basis of General comments on 

of human of humans _ identification the figures (depictions 

depictions with sexual of humans that are not 
markers involved in any specific 


activity or are not 
outstanding in any other 
way are not commented 
upon) 


Bergbukten 1 

A-section 5 absent Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 256. No. 
3 is holding an elk head 
pole in its right hand and 
something similar to a 
hatchet in its left hand. 

B-section 5 absent Nos. 7, 15, 269, 272, 273. 
No. 7 is holding an elk head 
pole in its right arm and an 
unidentified item in its left 
hand. 

C-section 2 absent Nos. 43 & 108. The former 
holds a spear, the latter 
holds an elk head pole. 

D-section 2 1 male genitals Nos. 204 (male) & 305. 


(Continued) 


(Continued) 


Number — Number Basis of General comments on 

of human of humans _ identification the figures (depictions 

depictions with sexual of humans that are not 
markers involved in any specific 


activity or are not 
outstanding in any other 
way are not commented 
upon) 


E-section 22 4 males genitals Nos. 116, 121, 123, 126, 
127, 129, 131, 138, 141, 
145, 149, 150, 152, 154, 
156, 157, 158, 160, 183, 
259, 290, 296. Three of 
the males (149, 156, 158) 
are part of the “shamanic 
flight” and one (116) is 
holding a weapon, probably 
bow. Of the remaining 
non-sexed figures, 123, 
126, 127, 138, 141 & 

153 are holding bows (the 
last mentioned is directly 
involved in killing of an 
animal). 123 holds a spear 
and is approaching a bear 
from behind. 183 holds an 
elk head pole. 


Bergbukten 4A 
A-section 0 
B-section 5 3 males genitals Nos. 29, 34, 35, 40 & 42. 


Three males, of which one 
(29) is holding a bow and is 
approaching an animal from 
behind and two carry elk 
head poles. 

C-section 0 

D-section 11 absent No. 78, 83, 83, 85, 86 (4 
figures), 87, 93 & 94. Four 
humans carry elk head 
poles (78, 82, 87, 93). 


Bergbukten 4B 

A-section 2 2 males genitals No. 17 & 44. The former 
is holding a bow and is 
approaching a reindeer/ 
hunting scene. 

B-section 1 absent No. 80 is holding its arms up 
and seems to be throwing an 
unidentified object between its 
hands. 


Number 
of human 
depictions 


Number 

of humans 
with sexual 
markers 


Basis of 
identification 


General comments on 
the figures (depictions 
of humans that are not 
involved in any specific 
activity or are not 
outstanding in any other 
way are not commented 
upon) 


C-section 


D-section 


E-section 


1S 


6 


0 


1 male, 1 
female 


1 male 


genitals, 
pregnancy 


genitals 


Nos. 99, 120, 135, 136, 
137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 
145, 146, 148 (two figures), 
152 & 154. 1 hunting scene/ 
confrontation with bow- 
hunter (99) and 2 hunting 
scenes from boat (146). The 
latter boat also contains a 
person holding up a pair of 
snowshoes. 1 confrontation 
between human approaching 
an elk with an elk pole (152) 
and otherwise 4 elk-pole 
holders (135, 136, 138, 

139, 154). The identified 
male (141) is probably also 
holding a pole, 1 spear- 
holder (137). One pregnant 
human (142), identified by 
belly containing what is 
probably representing some 
kind of fetus. 


Nos. 161, 162, 164, 170, 
171, 176. The one male 
(161) also has a round belly; 
this figure demonstrates 
that a rounded torso is not 
sufficient evidence to claim 
the figure is female. This 
figure approaches a big 
game animal and is carrying 
an object of unidentified 
type. Two figures carry elk 
head poles (162, 170) and 
are confronting each other 
(however, with an elk in 
between); one figure uses a 
bow (171), and one other 

is carrying a pole with a 
circle (164). 


(Continued) 


(Continued) 


Number — Number Basis of General comments on 
of human  ofhumans identification the figures (depictions 
depictions with sexual of humans that are not 
markers involved in any specific 
activity or are not 
outstanding in any other 
way are not commented 
upon) 
Bergbukten 7A 
A-section 3 absent Nos. 1 & 13 (the latter 
contains two human figures 
situated at the entrance of a 
bear corral) 
B-section 3 absent Nos. 25, 26 & 27. The first 
is an elk-pole holder. 
C-section 1 absent No. 48 
Bergbukten 7B 
0 
Bergbukten 8A 
3 absent Nos. 1,6 & 29 
Bergbukten 8B 
0 
x 87 
Ole Pedersen, Alta, Finnmark 
Number = Number Basis of General comments on 
of human of humans identification _ the figures (depictions 


depictions with sexual 


of humans that are not 


markers involved in any specific 

activity or are not 
outstanding in any other 
way are not commented 
upon) 

Ole Pedersen 1 

A-section 0 

B-section 12 absent Nos. 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 


C-section 0 


31, 33, 36, 38, 46, 57 (last 
number contains two human 
depictions). Four humans 
carry spears (29, 31, 33, 38), 
three carry bows (27, 30, 36), 
two carry unidentified items 
(24, 46), and two humans 
carry an unidentified object 
between them (57). 


Number = Number Basis of 
of human of humans _ identification 
depictions with sexual 

markers 


General comments on 
the figures (depictions 
of humans that are not 
involved in any specific 
activity or are not 
outstanding in any other 
way are not commented 
upon) 


D-section 1 1 genitals 


Ole Pedersen 8A 
5 absent 


Ole Pedersen 8B documentation incomplete 
Ole Pedersen 9 
33 8 males genitals 


Ole Pedersen 18 documentation incomplete 
Ole Pedersen 25 documentation incomplete 
x 52 


No. 84 (the large human 
depiction) 


Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20 & 
23. Nos. 17-20 could be 
regarded a row of dancing 
people. 


Nos. 6 (4 figures), 8, 9, 13, 
22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 46, 47, 49, 50 (3 figures) 
& 51 (6 figures). Males 
identified in nos. 6 (two 

out of four human figures 
in composition with same 
number), 8, 27, 28, 29, 

34 & 50 (one out of three 
figures in composition with 
same number). This panel 
contains a relatively high 
number of people holding 
bows, spears and elk head 
poles, of which all appear in 
combination, i.e. apparently 
as part of the same 
composition. Some of these 
are identified as males, i.e. 
elk poles holders (27 & 30), 
holder of spear (28), bow 
and arrow (34). Two out of 
four humans holding onto 
the circle (6) are identified 
as males. One out of three 
humans (50) is identified as 
male, and seems to represent 
the father in a composition 
of a core family. 


Storsteinen, Alta, Finnmark 


Number Number of Basis of General comments on the figures 

of human — humans with identification (depictions of humans that are not 

depictions sexual markers involved in any specific activity or 
are not outstanding in any other 
way are not commented upon) 

52 5 males male genitals This table is characterized 


by intensive use and 
superimpositions probably to 
have taken place within the 
studied period (Alta Phases 

1 and 2), but also activities 

of later phases, especially of 
Phase 3. This table is far from 
representing a total number 

of human figures. It probably 
represents the minimum 

of an unknown number of 
human depictions. Of later 
superimposition, I have, however, 
only excluded the most obvious 
Phase 3-figure; this is the 
extraordinary large human figure 
in the northern part of the panel. 


This panel contains no numbering 
of figures. 


A comment on three humans 
depicted with design pattern as 
body fill: one has male genitals. 
In comparison to this, there is 
one filled figure to which has 
been added an element that could 
be understood as the female sex 
organ, however not in the way of 
a regular vulva. A third human 
with body fill is depicted with 

elk headgear, and is the only ‘elk- 
human’ of this category of figures. 


The panel contains no hunting 
scenes or people executing any 
specific activity, but there are large 
variations in styles and a high 
percentage of ‘elk-people’. 


There is probably one female, due 
to a round belly showing a fetus. 
The pregnant person is an elk- 
human, i.e. one adorned with elk 
headgear. The fetus seems also to 


be a hybrid. 


Kafjord Upper, Alta, Finnmark 


Number Number Basis of General comments on the figures 

of human of humans identification (depictions of humans that are not 

depictions with sexual involved in any specific activity or 
markers are not outstanding in any other 


way are not commented upon) 


Oo 


A-section 

B-section 4 absent One figure has elk headgear and 
holds an elk head pole (this panel 
has no numbering of figures). 


C-section 2 absent 


D-section 14 absent Four figures are holding bows, of 
which two seems to be directed 
towards an animal. One of the 
two may be pregnant. Of the 
remaining figures, One has elk 
headgear. 

E-section 6 absent One figure is holding up a circle, 
one figure seems to be a mix of 
a human and an elk head pole, 
three figures are of a simple but 
characteristic type unique for 
Kafjord, which forms a relatively 
small squared dot (hereafter called 
‘square-people’). A line of these 
human depictions “connects” the 
great corral and the largest circle 
of people in this panel. 


F-section 4 1 male genitals None of the human figures is 
involved in activity. 

G-section 39 3 males genitals Two of the males are 
superimposed on each other in 
a perpendicular fashion. One 
is holding an elk head pole, the 
other one has headgear. One male 
is not involved in any activity. 
Of the remaining 36 “sexless” 
figures, 19 are holding onto a 
circle and five have headgear, 
of which one also holds an elk 
head pole. One figure seems to 
be involved in some hunting 
activity and two figures seem to 
be running. Two depictions might 
turn out to be the double; one 
of the figures with headgear, and 
one other human figure seems to 
have another superimposed. The 
latter might be depicting an adult 
holding a child. 


(Continued) 


(Continued) 


Number 


Number 


Basis of 


General comments on the figures 


of human of humans identification (depictions of humans that are not 


depictions with sexual 


markers 


involved in any specific activity or 
are not outstanding in any other 
way are not commented upon) 


H-section 10 


I-section 21 


J-section 5 


K-section 5 


absent 


1 male 


2 females 


absent 


genitals 


breasts 


Two figures have headgear, both 
“atypical”; 1 seems to wear a 
short cape, the other is more 
anthropomorphic, “closer” to the 
animal depiction but in a standing 
position. This figure also contains 
body fill. Two figures are holding 
bows, three are holding spears and 
one is holding an elk head pole. 
The one male is involved in a 
copulation scene. 

Ten figures belong to the group 
surrounding the three animals 
(elk-dogs?), of which three have 
headgear. One more figure has 
headgear and is standing in an 
elk-boat. Next to this is one 
human depiction which holds its 
hands up while engaged in an 
unidentified activity. Two human 
figures are holding elk head poles. 
Four human depictions are 
“encircled”; of these, two, 

and probably three, have clear 
markings of breasts. The fourth 
person depicted in the circle 
probably has headgear, but could 
also be one without, if regarded 
upside down. One figure outside 
the circle might be interpreted as 
male, however this figure stands 
out to be more of an anthropoid; 
the line that would depict 

male genitals seems closer to 
representing a tale. 

One human is standing behind 

a grid, probably a lead fence, 
and one other is depicted in 

the prolongation of a row of 
snowshoe prints. Interestingly, the 
person’s torso is not larger than 
the snowshoe prints, and its body 
shape is clearly analogous to the 
snowshoe. 


Number Number _ Basis of 


General comments on the figures 


of human of humans identification (depictions of humans that are not 


depictions with sexual 
markers 


involved in any specific activity or 
are not outstanding in any other 
way are not commented upon) 


L-section 16 absent 


M-section 38 1 female breasts 


N-section 5 absent 


O-section 30 4 males genitals 


P-section 0 
Q-section 8 absent 


R-section 1 absent 
x 208 


One figure holds a bow and 

has headgear, one other (with 
no headgear) is involved in a 
similar hunting activity. One 
person seems to be running, 

and the length of its one leg is 
exaggerated. Two persons are 
holding hands. Nine depictions 
represent the aforementioned 
‘square people’. 

Sixteen figures makes the Kafjord 
panel’s largest circle of humans. 
One human depiction of this 
circle clearly has breasts. Three 
depictions have headgear, of 
which 2 are part of the circle. Five 
square people. 

All figures hold elk head poles 
(two poles have body fill). Three 
of the human forms are poorly 
preserved. 


The four males are part of the 
half-circle of humans. Of the ten 
persons making up this half-circle, 
eight have headgear and four out 
of these have markings of the 

male sex organ. Of the remaining 
human figures, two are holding up 
an elk-boat, three have headgear in 
a transformed version, i.e. carrying 
the ‘society circle’, and four are 
involved in hunting activities, of 
which three carry bows and one a 
spear. One figure has headgear and 
seems to approach the foreleg of 
an elk with an elk head pole (from 
underneath the elk’s torso). One 
person has a pair of snowshoes 
attached to its feet. Four square 
people. 


Two humans carrying spears, 

one is depicted within the great 
corral; the other is standing by its 
entrance. Six square people. 


Vingen, Sogn og Fjordane 


Number = Number Basis of Reference to number 
of human of humans — identification within plate (if 
depictions with sexual present), and to figure 
markers and page numbers 
in Lodgen and 
Manat (2012). With 
a few exceptions, 
identifications of 
woman/man follow 
the definitions in this 
volume 
Vehammaren1 1 absent 9.1.1a, 9.1.1d, 
pp. 176-178 
Bak 1 absent 9.2.5d, p. 194 
Vehammaren 5 
Bak 3 1 male genitals 9.2.14b, 9.2.14f, nos. 
Vehammaren 14 29, 37 (male), 38, 
pp. 202, 204 
Storakeren 1 1 absent 9.5.1e, p. 244 
Hardbakken 3 absent 9.6.2a, 9.6.2e, 
Nord 9.6.2h, nos. 117, 
121, p. 256 
Teigen 1 1 absent 9.7.1b, p. 268 
Teigen 2 2 absent 9.7.2, p. 269 
Teigen 4 1 absent 9.7.4a—c, 270 
Leitet 6 1 absent 9.8.6c, 9.8.6f, no. 28, 
p. 297 
Leitet 7 1 absent 9.8.7a, 9.8.7b, 
p. 304 
Leitet 8 3 2 males genitals 9.8.8a—d, nos. 170, 
181(male), 191 (male), 
p. 305 
Leitet 9 1 absent 9.8.9a—b, 308 
Leitet 10 1 male genitals 9.8.10b, no. 19, 
p. 310 
Leitet 12 1 male genitals 9.9.12, no. 1, p. 312 
Brattebakken 9 4 males genitals 9.9.1c, nos. 2 (male), 
3, 10 (male), 44, 60, 
66, 84, 87(male), 99 
(male), p. 317 
Vindbakken 2 1 absent 9.10.2a, 9.10.2b, 
p. 323 
Vindbakken 23 1 absent 9.10.23, p. 332 
Bakkane 3 5 1 male, 3 genitals, 9.11.3a, 9.11.3e, 
females vulvas pp. 341-342 


Number 


of human 
depictions 


Number 

of humans 
with sexual 
markers 


Basis of 
identification 


Reference to number 
within plate (if 
present), and to figure 
and page numbers 

in Lodgen and 
Manat (2012). With 
a few exceptions, 
identifications of 
woman/man follow 
the definitions in this 
volume 


Bakkane 4 
Urane 13 
Urane 14 


AreN 


Vingeneset 15 2 


Vingeneset 16 1 
x 53 


2 males 
absent 


genitals 
absent 


vulva, i.e. 
‘vulva- 
person’ 


1 female 


absent 


Namforsen, Vasternorrland/Angermanland”4 


9.11.4a-c, p. 343 
9.12.13b, p. 368 
9.12.14a-b, pp. 370- 
371 

9.16.15a, p. 426, 

the vulva-person is 
not included in the 
total of females in 
Vingen 

9.16.16b, p. 427 


Number Number Basis of Reference to page in 
of human of humans identification Larsson and Brostrém 
depictions with sexual (2011) (L & B) 
markers 
Main Group I. Lax6n 
A:4 0 L&B:7 
A:Sa 0 L&B: 7 
A:5b 0 L&B: 7 
A:6a 0 L&B:8 
A:6b ? Possibly a human-fish 
hybrid. 
L&B: 8 
B:3 0 L&B: 12 
C:1 5 absent L & B:12 
C:2 1 absent The human is standing 
on an elk’s back. 
L&B: 13 
C:3 0 L, 6. Bi 13 


(Continued) 


(Continued) 


Number Number Basis of Reference to page in 
of human of humans identification Larsson and Brostrém 
depictions with sexual (2011) (L & B) 
markers 
D:1,D:2 & D2b 4 absent Three humans hold elk 
head poles and one has 
elk headgear. 
L&B: 13 
D:1a 1 absent Human is holding an elk 
head pole. 
L&B: 14 
D:2g 1 absent The one human is a 
seldom case of a human- 
elk hybrid; the human 
body is “coming out” 
of the elk’s neck. 
L&B: 15 
D:3 0 L&B: 16 
D:3a 1 absent L&B: 16 
D:4 1 absent Human has elk 
headgear. 
L&B:17 
D:5 & DSa 1 absent L&B:17 
D:6 1 1 male genitals L &B: 18 
D:7 0 L&B: 19 
D:10, D:11 & 3 absent L&B: 20 
D:11a 
D:12 & D:13 1 absent A human-fish, or sea- 
mammal hybrid, L & 
B: 21 
D: 16 2 absent L&B: 21 
D: 14-15 19 absent Six humans are holders 
of either one or two 
poles, of which one 
figure have two in each 
hands; both poles and 
the elk headgear of this 
human is anchored in, or 
“prologues” into an elk 
figure. 
L&B: 22 
D:16a 0 L & B:23 
D:16b 0 L & B:23 
D:16c 0 L&B: 24 
E:3 0 L & B: 27 
E:3a 0 L&B: 27 
F:2 5 absent L & B: 28 
F:4 0 L & B: 30 


Number Number 

of human of humans 

depictions with sexual 
markers 


Basis of 
identification 


Reference to page in 
Larsson and Brostrém 


(2011) (L & B) 


G:l 5 1 male 


G:2 7 absent 


G:3 0 
G:4 0 
G:5 ? absent 


Main Group II. Noton 
D:5 1 


genitals 


male? 


For this panel, a few 
members of the boat 
staff are counted, in 
cases where they depict 
more than a single 
“stick”, i.e. intelligible 
humans. Among these, 
there is great ambiguity 
between humans and elk 
head poles. But one and 
perhaps two cases can 
be defined as a human 
holding an elk head pole. 
Outside the boats, there 
is one figure holding an 
elk head pole horizontally 
over its head, the pole 
prolonging into an elk- 
boat. The one male 
identified also holds his 
elk head pole this way. 
L&B: 31 

Staff in elk-boat, L & 
B: 32 

L & B: 33 

L & B: 33 


One probable human figure 
in upper part of the panel, 
quite ambiguous (elk head 
pole involved and possibly 
with male genitals) and 
another “similar” hybrid in 
the lower right part. 
L&B: 34 


The one human figure 
is holding its arms in 
an upwards position 
and is possibly depicted 
with male genitals; if so 
the penis is in an erect 
position. However, this 
“penis” is depicted with 
a somewhat strange 
perspective, and cannot 
definitely categorize the 
human as male. 

L & B: 53 


(Continued) 


(Continued) 


Number Number _ Basis of Reference to page in 
of human of humans identification Larsson and Brostrém 
depictions with sexual (2011) (L & B) 
markers 
D:4 0 L & B: 54 
G:5 2 absent L&B: 61 
K:4 0 L & B: 66 
K:5 0 L & B: 66 
L:1 0 L & B: 66 
L:4 3 1 male genitals The one male is holding 
an elk head pole, as is 
one of the other human 
figures. 
L & B: 67 
L:5 ? The one probable human 
is riding on an elk. 
L & B: 68 
L:6 0 L & B: 68 
L:7 0 L & B: 68 
L:10 0 L&B: 69 
M:1 1 absent L & B: 70 
N:1 0 L&B: 70 
N:2 ? Probably two or 
three human figures, 
highly ambiguous and 
associated with elk head 
poles. 
L&B: 71 
O:1 0 L&B: 71 
0:2 1 L&B: 71 
P:1 0 L&B: 72 
P:2 0 L & B: 73 
P:3, 0 L & B: 73 
P: 4-5 0 L & B: 73 
Q:1 28 The humans are standing 
The Noton in the midst of a herd 
panel of elks. Most humans 
hold their hands in an 
upwards position. There 
is only two cases of 
persons holding elk head 
sticks, of which one is 
holding two, one in each 
hand. 
L&B: 74 
Q1:A 1 absent L&B: 75 
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Number Number Basis of Reference to page in 
of human of humans identification Larsson and Brostrém 
depictions with sexual (2011) (L & B) 
markers 
Y:1 1 absent The one human is 


holding an elk head pole, 
but could otherwise be 
regarded as a human-fish 
hybrid. 

L&B: 86 


Main Group IIL. Bradon 


A:1 


Ci 


D:3 


14 1 female? _ breasts The panel includes 
complex figures, i.e. 
figures involved with 
other figures in an 
undefinable way. A 
minimum of three figures 
are holding elk head 
poles, of which one is 
holding one in each 
hand. The probable 
female figure is holder of 
an elk head pole, which 
is kept in a downwards 
position (lower left part 
of the panel). 

L & B: 90 

L &B: 92 

L & B: 93 

L&B: 94 


oe) 


110 


Notes 


1 


This expression, i.e. ‘biology as (not) destiny’ has become a standard expression. 
My claiming that biology is not destiny is here referenced as a general statement. 
Repressive systems may of course make biology destiny, as would be the case in 
extreme patriarchic societies. 

My position diverges starkly from the one, for instance, of Thomas Dowson 
(2009), who claims that the categories ‘woman’ and ‘man’ did not exist in pre- 
historic societies. Probably the notion represented in this position regards “our 
terms” or categories, i.e. ‘woman’ and ‘man’, to necessarily imbue our stereotypes 
and an essentialist thinking. I see this as a great misconception and a type of 
theoretical confusion entailed by the sex-gender conceptual pair. 

Principally it could also refer to persons of the ‘third sex’. Third sexes were also 
recognized prior to the introduction of sex and gender. 

The full sentence of this quotation reads “[p]erhaps social identity as a man, 
woman or other category could be read from clothing, hairstyle or body posture 
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15 


16 


17 


by those who shared a cultural code for making genders” (Hays-Gilpin 2004: 
17). This sentence could be a general testimony to how gender archaeology is 
focused on revealing potentially a range of, or number of (i.e. more than two) 
gender categories in the past. 

The political implications of the sexe approach is not to disregard, or disrespect, 
the existence, within most societies, of an invariably low number of persons who 
define themselves as neither woman nor man, or as both. Transsexualism and 
queerness is linked with a non-hetero sexual orientation. In turn, non-normative 
sexuality is in some cases associated with a specific ‘social identity’. The gender 
paradigm, however, potentially approaches all ‘social identities’ as essentially a 
question of sexuality. I regard this as an unlucky outcome of the theory. 
‘Phenomenology’ here has no connection to the way it is defined by British land- 
scape archaeology (see Briick 2005; Ljunge 2013 for examinations of this direc- 
tion), but to the phenomenology of the body, starting from Edmund Husserl and 
through to Simone de Beauvoir and Maurice Merleau-Ponty (see Heinamaa 2003). 
Unfortunately, what could be called ‘archaeology of embodiment’ has — in line 
with studies of embodiment in other disciplines — created an odd theoretical rela- 
tionship between body phenomenology and the gender approach. The unfortunate 
consequence of this relationship is that social identity is always “trapped” in a 
consideration of the prehistoric person’s sexual orientation (Fuglestvedt 2014). 
By “somewhat” I mean to express that the study of social roles is not regarded 
irrelevant per se. Indeed, I will investigate social types like Big Men. “Somewhat 
less interesting” simply implies that my point of departure for discussing the 
matter in question will be a little different. 

For presentations and general discussions of the human depictions in the Alta 
material, see Helskog (1984) and Seborg (2006). 

The justification for this identification is not only on the basis of a round and 
relatively large belly, but in addition on the basis of the presences of a fetus inside 
the belly. 

The riding woman with breasts identified by Ericka Engelstad (2001: Fig. 5) 
belongs to Alta’s Phase 3, which postdates the material studied in this book. 
Compare Helskog’s (1984) analysis of the human depictions in Alta. Helskog’s 
analysis is directed towards the singling out of active versus passive humans. 
Phases 1 and 2 display a considerably higher ratio of people in active moments 
than in the succeeding phase. 

Helskog (1995: 257) estimates that “[i]n all phases, more than 70% of the figures 
cannot be sexed.” 

This statement lacks a direct and concrete reference, but is obvious from my 
investigation of the Scandinavian corpus at large. 

This statement does not account for cases in which the male sexual organ is 
absent due to poor preservation. Such cases are probably numerous, but are still 
far from explaining the general lack of sexual markers on humans involved in 
hunting scenes. 

One could also pose the question of how naked this person is, after all. If it in 
fact is a naked woman, why are not the breasts marked? 

Maria Lepowsky presents the ethnography of Vanatai. This is not a hunter-gath- 
erer society but still a truly egalitarian society. This society “features a marked 
overlap between the tasks considered appropriate for men and for women” (Lep- 
owsky 1993: 113). Moreover, both women and men hunt, even if women do not 
hunt with spears and axes of greenstone (Lepowsky 1993: 114). 

For a comparison, relevant or not, a study of hunting in the modern world shows 
that — of all hunters in Europe and North America — women on average account 
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for 8 per cent. Interesting to note, however is that female participation in hunting 
increases with a rise in numbers of males who are hunting (Heberlein et al. 2008). 
With the exception of the “Brunstad-grave” in Telemark, excavated during the 
summer of 2015, no Mesolithic graves are found in Norway. 

The claimed pattern is that beads are typically found with women, while knives 
and axes with men. 

Again, the Alta material is the most relevant, but the latter activity also concerns 
compositions in Namforsen. 

I put this term in brackets to signal that commoners do not exist in a semi- 
egalitarian society. 

The term ‘big man’ is not often used, but only sporadically mentioned explicitly 
(e.g. Bergsvik 2006: 173; Glorstad 2010: 193). 

These numbers were gathered from Wikipedia on 18 March 2016. 

This table only lists those panels that clearly are of Phase A / Late Mesolithic age, 
or have elements of Phase A figures (depictions in bas-relief). 


12 Animism and totemism 
through time, and the 
introduction of the 
symbolic gift 


The animic-totemic divide and “animism regained” 
in the North 


A notion that has been repeated throughout parts of this book is that 
animism and totemism are analytical devices whose ontological reality is 
located in the realm of theory. My claim is that this theory provides con- 
ceptual devices that, to a substantial extent, explains significant differences 
in the material of north European rock art of the Mesolithic and Early 
Neolithic. Attributing this theory to rock art has revealed a connection and 
a dynamic of variations and transformations which, on concrete grounds, 
establishes what seems to be an essential relationship between animism and 
totemism. Thus, in the visual imagery of the Mesolithic, totemic imagery 
turned out to be derivations of animic expressions. One may argue that 
this close interconnectedness questions the rationale for operating with 
two “distinct” analytical areas. Has this study just revealed that “animism 
versus totemism” is redundant? Perhaps this is the case to some extent; 
yet, and as is indicated earlier in this work, I have never claimed that ani- 
mism and totemism were “real”, i.e. an experienced reality. Rather they are 
methodical devices that produced results that — in my view - contribute to 
a large degree towards an explanation of the material as a whole. Thus, the 
application of the concepts ‘animism’ and ‘totemism’ have simultaneously 
introduced some ontological reality. The study demonstrates that think- 
ing through categories at first sight seemingly “oppositional”, or mutually 
exclusive, truly do not need to be so. I would claim that such analytical 
oppositions, when not activated as rigid oppositions, but more like “inter- 
twined areas”, are productive; they are productive because they take into 
account the complexity of things while simultaneously using the explana- 
tory power of thinking through categories. 

One consequence of the concepts being primarily analytical devices is 
that one seldom confronts purely animic or totemic societies — let alone 
purely animic or totemic rock art. This is why I attempted to measure the 
totemic impact (cf. Chapter 8). For the time frame chosen for the present 
work — Early Mesolithic, Middle Mesolithic, Late Mesolithic and the earliest 
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Early Neolithic — totemism is an exclusively Late Mesolithic phenomenon; 
thus the measurement only concerns this period. As we saw, the totemic 
impact was strongest in Ausevik-Vingen in Sogn og Fjordane and in the 
Eastern Norwegian Complex. In addition the impact was strong in parts of 
mid-Norway at sites like Holtas and Lamtrga in Nord-Trondelag. In Alta, 
Finnmark, totemism was clearly present, but unevenly distributed, and on 
average not as strong as in the areas of southern Norway. Intriguingly, Alta 
still provided a material sufficiently varied to reveal the structural relation- 
ship between animism and totemism. This variation, as we saw, goes along 
with the general motemic productivity of this area. Otherwise, there were 
a few sites in the study area in which the totemic impact was present, but 
not very strong. This particularly applies to two sites in middle Norway/ 
northern Sweden, namely Bogge in More og Romsdal and Glésa in Jamtland. 
The totemic impact is thus varied, but on an overall scale, still clearly stands 
out. The two mentioned sites represent exceptions to the generally strong 
totemic impact, but should not be regarded as “annoying anomalies”. In 
fact, such exceptions must be expected, given that the areas of animism and 
totemism are bound-together realms and given that reality is more complex 
than the theoretical reality attempting to explain it. The measuring of impact 
demonstrated that while some areas were “more” totemic than others, the 
only rock art area regarded to be purely animic during the Late Mesolithic is 
Namforsen. The animic expression is first and foremost represented by elks 
depicted in bas-relief; in other words, Namforsen’s own way of expressing 
animals in an ‘outer focus’ fashion (i.e. animal as person). 

In lieu of my claim that no situation is purely animic or purely totemic, we 
may ask how this impureness is present. As just recapitulated, it is present 
through a varied totemic impact in the study area. In the case of Namforsen, 
however, the question is, how animic is it really, and what would be its totemic 
element? Totemism is primarily represented in graphic design patterns and 
in circle imagery, which in this work is explained as expressing an increased 
focus on humanness and on intergroup relationships. It focuses on the human 
collectivity as such; it involves a slightly changed concept of society, or even its 
“invention” (cf. Chapter 7). As we have seen, Namforsen lacks circle imagery 
and graphic designs, that is, none of the imagery related to totemism. Still, 
it should not be ignored that there is one type of composition that might be 
regarded “semi-totemic” as it represents a clear reference to totemic motemes 
like design patterns and humans-in-a-row; this is the stick people in elk-boats. 

Animism is defined as having been the dominating world view in the Early 
Mesolithic. The expression of this phase is as pure as it possibly could be, 
as evidenced by its natural-sized and outer-focused animals. In addition no 
human beings are present at all. In other words, this phase is totally bereft 
of displays of communication, or human interference with the animal realm. 
With regard to the definitions employed in this work, there is absolutely no 
totemic element in this early phase of rock art making on the Scandinavian 
peninsula (but see Hesjedal 1990; 1992; 1994 for a different approach). On 
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principal one should not, however, rule out the possibility that social catego- 
ries emerged during the Early Mesolithic, and especially the Middle Meso- 
lithic. No rock art can be related to a dating to the latter period. Still, in some 
essential respects the societal development of the Middle Mesolithic point 
forward to the Late Mesolithic through an increased permanency of the 
dwelling structures (Roalkvam 2015; Mansrud & Persson 2016) and a seem- 
ingly stronger identification by groups to defined regions; with Glorstad’s 
(1999: 55) term, this can be described as ‘tradition areas’. In the Middle 
Mesolithic the manufacture and use of round-butted ground adzes emerges, 
along with the utilization of greenstone and diabase at the two large quar- 
ries in western Norway, respectively — this procurement escalates in the Late 
Mesolithic. Along with this, the star-shaped hatchets emerge on the scene 
(see references in Chapter 6 and 7). Both hatchets and adzes are artifact 
categories associated with areas of ‘status’, ‘gift-exchange’ and offerings. 
Thus, one of my main suggestions would be that the Late Mesolithic life 
world structured totemic thinking; obviously, this life world has its roots 
in developments going back to the Middle Mesolithic. Whether the Middle 
Mesolithic is animic or totemic is still an open question, but judging from the 
earliest Late Mesolithic phase of rock art making, animals are animic; thus, 
the Middle Mesolithic would purportedly be animic. The focus of this study 
is rock art, a find category that still is lacking from the Middle Mesolithic 
record. Judging solely from the evidence of rock art, totemism — possibly in 
its most “extreme” version — represents a development belonging to the last 
millennium of the Late Mesolithic. 

Further on, in the earliest Early Neolithic (EN) rock art making in south- 
ern Norway, including Ausevik-Vingen and eastern Norway as well as parts 
of mid-Norway, seems to have come to an end. Expressed differently, rock 
art areas heavily represented by design patterns and body fill do not continue 
into the Neolithic, while Alta, Namforsen, and a few sites in mid-Norway, 
like the Honnhammer painted panels in More og Romsdal and the locality 
at Evenhus (Gjessing 1936: 82-103, Pl. LXXVII), Nord-Trondelag, bear 
witness to a continued practice of making rock art. In northern Sweden, 
great activity at painted sites is part of this continuous tradition of the 
north. At the beginning of the Early Neolithic, rock art making thus seems 
to terminate in substantial parts of the study area. The main exceptions are 
Alta and Namforsen, which continue into what are defined as Phase 2 and 
Phase B1-2, respectively. In Alta, the vibrant change from a motemically 
varied, animic-totemic expression, to a sheer animic expression is stunning 
(cf. documentation available at www.altarockart.no). This transition can be 
directly experienced on visits to the sites close to the Alta Museum. Walking 
from panels like Bergbukten 1 and 4B at levels 22-26 m a.s.l. (Figure 12.1) 
and “down to” Bergbukten 3 at levels 16-20 m a.s.l. — or corresponding 
levels at the Ole Pedersen or Bergheim panels — the shift experienced is 
remarkable (Figure 12.2). In the lower panels, there is virtually no body fill 
and no humans with animal headgear. In this way, Phase 2 in Alta depicts 


Figure 12.1 The totemic expression of Alta Phase 1. From Bergbukten 4B (photo IF). 


Figure 12.2 The animic expression of Alta Phase 2. From Bergbukten 3 (photo IF). 
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Figure 12.3 The animic expression of Namforsen Phase B (after Larsson & Brostr6m 
2011: 76). 


a situation of “regained animism”. Simultaneously, Namforsen changes its 
way of expressing animals; figures in bas-relief are not depicted anymore, 
and similar to Alta, the ‘outer focus’ is expressed by way of open animal 
figures. Different from the Early Mesolithic animism, there are still boats 
and humans, but no elk-people, design patterns or circle imagery. Thus, the 
Early Neolithic Alta and Namforsen are in continued use as places for pro- 
duction of rock art. Moreover, together they represent a firm animic expres- 
sion. Additionally, they are now in greater “alignment”, as they match not 
only moteme-wise, but also with regard to style (Figure 12.3). This situation 
calls for the following questions: Does this imply that rock art making in 
northern Europe underwent a lacuna in the south until it was taken up in the 
Bronze Age, while it continued in the circumpolar area? Does this imply that 
in the south, while people were “busy” getting involved with farmers and 
farming, grounds were laid in the eastern and northern parts of the study 
area, for the consolidation of an eastern Fennoscandian/circumpolar contact 
network (cf. Damm 2012a; 2012b; 2014; Damm & Forsberg 2014) — one 
in which the animic expression was cultivated? By this I mean circumpolar 
in “[t]he legacy of Gutorm Gjessing” (Westerdahl 2010a; 2010b, and see 
Odner 2010: 244). 

As we have seen, the motemic connection between Alta and Namforsen 
was well established in the preceding sub phase, i.e. the Late Mesolithic. The 
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Alta/Namforsen axis should be associated with northwestern Russia from 
this period, as the rock art areas by the River Vyg (White Sea) have been 
given a corresponding dating (Gjerde 2010a: 298; 2013), i.e. Phase 1 (Alta) 
and Phase B (Namforsen). Style-wise the connection eastwards is obvious; 
similar to Namforsen, the river Vyg panels display animals in bas-relief. In 
this sub phase Alta seems to have had solid contacts southwards as well, to 
the middle and western part of today’s Norway. In the beginning of the Neo- 
lithic/Phase 2, however, there seems to be nothing left of these southwards 
contacts, only the connection between Alta and Namforsen along with a 
likely continued connection to Russia via the rock art area by Kanozero (see 
Gjerde 2010a: 333-347). Regarding the map of suggested Late Mesolithic 
contact lines presented in Chapter 10 (cf. Figure 10.9), the Alta-Namforsen 
relationship was expressed as the thickest line in the map. Thus, in a similar 
map for the Early Neolithic sub phase, this would be the only line left on the 
Scandinavian peninsula; however, if the map was geographically extended, 
there would probably be lines connecting Alta and Namforsen with north- 
western Russia.'! The complex of smaller painted sites in northern Sweden 
(e.g. Viklund 2004) and in Finland (Lahelma 2008) is also to be regarded as 
part of this continued tradition of rock art making. 

Even if animic expressions have in common that big game, sea mammals 
and other species are depicted in a manner expressing the outer focus, the 
style of this focus is slightly differently expressed throughout the phases 
Early Mesolithic (Nordland and Nord-Trondelag), Late Mesolithic (Nam- 
forsen) and Early Neolithic (Alta and Namforsen). Accordingly, one should 
expect that these millennia represent animism in different versions. The Early 
Mesolithic animism is certainly different from the Early Neolithic animism; 
still they must share some essential features. This provokes the question of 
‘how?’ For example, in which way could the former be seen to be “purer”, 
or of a more original type of animism? How was the animic approach to the 
environment influenced by the totemic, and vice versa? Posing this question 
the motemic commonality and basically animic aspect of hunters’ rock art 
in general should be held in reserve. 

One tenet of Part 2 of this book was to regard totemism as involving a sig- 
nificant identification between groups and their lived social territory, or ‘clan 
landscape’. With reference to a number of colleagues and their work, this 
totemic relationship was interpreted to be additionally manifest in western 
Norway by the use of quarries from which round-butted axes/adzes origi- 
nate — tools that through their biographies potentially became possessions 
associated with the great men. Quarries thus formed “places of essence”, 
as in the title of Nyland’s (2016) doctoral thesis. In eastern Norway, the 
Nostvet axes and similar tools were in circulation, but their manufacture has 
not been identified to originate in any known quarrying places. I suggested 
that the totemic world view is evident in the material by way of Glorstad’s 
(2002; 2010) interpretations of ‘inalienability’ of landscapes and how this 
is manifest in the nature of dwelling and its relationship to ritual places. In 
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both western and eastern Norway, however, this totemic relationship was 
mediated through tools of stone that allegedly were containers of “history”, 
or what we may describe as ancestral essence. Essences of this kind were 
interpreted as being manifest in the clan design patterns. 

On the condition that this specific type of connection to the environment 
does characterize the totemic approach to life and being, the following ques- 
tion arises; what about the ‘animists”? of the study area? Were they users and 
makers of ground axes as well? The distribution of round-butted adzes on 
the Scandinavian peninsula, as shown in the compilation maps by Hallgren 
(2008: Figs. 11.1-11.2, and see 2009; 2010), demonstrates that the round- 
butted axes are mainly a southern trait. In Sweden, the largest northern 
concentrations exist in the middle part of the country. Some finds are present 
north of this zone, but in Angermanland (Namforsen area) and northwards 
they are found only sporadically. Thus, the ‘animists’ seem not to be associ- 
ated with these tools, and the few finds present probably represent a contact 
zone. 

Alongside this picture, fragments of networks with a point of gravity in 
the eastern and northernmost parts of Fennoscandia can be traced through 
distributions of amber, as suggested by Ramstad (2006; 2009). From the 
transition to the Neolithic onwards, it may seem that separate networks 
within the animic region were established, implying a lesser extent of contact 
southwards. As discussed in Chapter 7, the northern and eastern parts of 
the study area is the core area for the distribution of red slate tools, among 
them knives with the small shafts shaped as animal heads (Lindqvist 1994; 
Seborg 1988). Other slate tools take the form of small whales when turned 
upside down (Sognnes 1996a). Within the conceptual system of animism and 
totemism, as established in this work, the ‘slate complex’ brings up issues 
concerning the role of these objects. Recalling Ingold’s (2000: 127-131) 
suggestion that portable animal figures are typical of ‘animists’ and their 
ongoing attention and communication with the animal realm, one lingering 
research question is whether the slate artifacts might serve a similar role in 
areas of animic rock art. 

This issue is, as I see it, of great relevance because it raises enquiries related 
to the symbolic gift and its introduction — i.e. to the questions of where, 
when and how. 


Totemism and the symbolic gift: a hypothesis 


One essential aspect of animism relates to the hunting cycle. This concept 
illustrates a hunting society’s ongoing communication, actions and confron- 
tations with representatives of a society regarded to be similar-but-different 
from the one of humans. Within this cycle-concept, successful communi- 
cation with the animals and the ‘animal master’ secures the return of the 
great herds, or of solitary animals. Except for depictions of the solitary big 
game, the motemes connected to the hunting cycle are not present in what 
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is perhaps “the most” animic period of them all; the Early Mesolithic. This 
period is also bereft of artifacts that arguably could be related to status and 
to the practice of gift exchange. Thus, albeit tentatively, I suggest the fol- 
lowing scenario for Early Mesolithic ‘animists’: the original animic lifeway 
does not involve gift exchange in the sense of Mauss (1990 [1925]) and his 
legacy (e.g. Godelier 1998; Sahlins 1972; Weiner 1992). Rather, the earliest 
version of animism is exclusively associated with sharing: sharing within 
and between domestic groups align with what Flannery and Marcus (2012: 
25-27) describe as larger sharing partnerships. This hypothesis implies that 
the symbolic gift was not yet introduced on the Scandinavian peninsula; the 
societal glue was sharing networks (compare Damlien 2016: 435-452). In 
line with James Woodburn (1998) I claim that “[s]haring is not a form of 
exchange”.> This is in line with considerations offered by Descola concerning 
“gift-giving” among animists (Descola 2013: 365-390). 

In which way is sharing not a form of exchange? In my descriptions of 
the hunting cycle I have sometimes been inclined to express the ‘return of 
the great herds’ as being a “reward” from the animal spirit. This word — 
just like “exchange” - certainly gives a distorted impression of the matter. 
Perhaps the correct words to explain the logic of this cycle do not exist in 
our language. One may express it as a vitality that is maintained, through 
cooperation between humans and animals, this being a joint venture which, 
as it were, makes the world go round (compare Ingold 2000). In my elabora- 
tion of animism (see references in Chapter 7), it was emphasized that sharing 
parts of the animal between human parties — as it is between animal and 
human parties — is carried out with no demands from the giving party. There 
is no expectation to get something back; neither does the receiving party feel 
they are obliged to give something back on a later occasion. In these societ- 
ies the only obligation is to share, or give unconditionally. So, in hunting 
societies the successful hunters may end up in a position of being continual 
givers of meat, while others are constant receivers. Sharing takes place with 
no conditions, and in communities of sharing the expression “thank you” 
does not exist. My claim, or rather hypothesis is that early animism on the 
Scandinavian peninsula involves pure sharing societies, that is, a society in 
which the symbolic gift did not exist. Thus, during the Early Mesolithic the 
main relationship of “exchange” was the one between humans and animals.* 
For this context the practice of sharing is to be understood as an extension of 
the human-animal relationship; indeed the former was mirroring the latter, 
or deriving from it. 

Later on, through the Middle and Late Mesolithic, sharing still prevailed, 
but is — at some point — supplemented by an extra economical “sphere of 
exchange” that could be regarded as the origin of the subversion of the 
egalitarian order. Adzes, axes, hatchets and exotica represent this “sphere”, 
which is the economy of the symbolic gift. Following Mauss’s (1990 [1925]) 
basic principle, receiving a gift involves the obligation to give back. One may 
think that having returned the gift, the parties are even and the relationship 
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is ended. Quite the contrary, it binds the parties together for eternity, and 
creates a relationship of debt. From this change onwards, the main relation- 
ship of exchange no longer exists between humans and animals, but between 
humans and humans. “Humans and humans” could be extrapolated to the 
different clan groups of the Late Mesolithic landscape, whose mediators of 
exchange were the alleged great men. Certainly the human-animal exchange 
was still present, but this “animic core” of the ideology was probably taken 
political advantage of by these entrepreneurs; men who adorned themselves 
with the elk-associated ‘society circle’ on their heads. 

The emergence of the symbolic gift might be seen as corresponding 
with the emergence of status tools during the Middle Mesolithic; still, 
the Late Mesolithic, and especially its last millennium seems to represent 
an escalation of some sort. The new and indisputably great wave of rock 
art making, along with the emergence of the large rock art areas should 
be regarded a part of this escalation. Bergsvik’s interpretation of big men 
crossing ethnic borders and visiting other groups in Early Neolithic west- 
ern Norway probably serves as a model for the preceding phases as well 
(LM4 and LM 5), in particular when regarding the instances of possible 
long-distance contacts. In this model, the men probably returned to their 
home group with enhanced charisma. Making use of this scenario as a 
model, we may assume that the longer the trip, the more enchantment 
attributed to the traveling party; thus the evidence of long-distance con- 
tact during the last millennium of the Late Mesolithic could be said to 
represent an escalation in inter-group involvement. Part and parcel of this 
situation is an intensification of gift exchange activity. I believe the sym- 
bolic gift is intimately connected to the large rock art areas as well as to 
meeting places lacking rock art (e.g. Motala and Toensnes, cf. Chapter 1). 
As suggested earlier, great men probably took advantage of the ideology 
connected to the hunting cycle; probably, what we witness is the manifes- 
tation of new rituals being introduced during the peak of rock art mak- 
ing (LM3-LMS). Attention should be given to the fact that this “peak” 
is associated with a general intensification of ritual activity in Northern 
Europe (e.g. burial practices). 

The last parts of the Middle Mesolithic and the whole of the Late Meso- 
lithic probably involve a development — but also fluctuations — in the status 
and influence of great men. An enquiry into the development from egalitari- 
anism to inequality in the Scandinavian Stone Age is certainly outside the 
scope of this work, but is a topic for further research projects that combine 
rock art evidence with results from excavation projects and surveys. Study- 
ing the complex state of egalitarianism and early stages of informal inequal- 
ity is not an easy task - egalitarianism is ambiguous, and sometimes to the 
benefit of great men. It would seem that the emerging integrity of great men 
often is rooted in collective concerns (Wiessner 2002: 250-251), ones that 
are subject of group’s approval, and in the short term may strengthen the 
egalitarian ethos. 
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What other developments could be said to succeed a society that develops 
from Early Mesolithic animism and a society of sharing to a Late Mesolithic 
society of increased sedentism, clan territories and circulations of gifts? One 
would expect a society which develops a kinship nomenclature. Recapitu- 
lating the frames of references as presented in Chapter 2, the following two 
categories of hunter-gatherers were found to be relevant (Flannery & Marcus 
2012: 15-16): hunter-gatherers whose main sense of a group is the extended 
family, and hunter-gatherers who form larger groups, like clans. The former 
do not use kinship terminology to identify relationships, at least not beyond 
the extended family. This is in opposition to the latter, who operate with 
a more or less complex nomenclature, which reaches beyond the immedi- 
ate relations. Kinship organization and the creation of alliances® (e.g. Holy 
1996; T. H. Eriksen 2001: 93-123) potentially leads to the development of 
lineages, which in turn form clans. Clan-based hunter-gatherers will nor- 
mally be less mobile, and settlement concentrations will be larger. A coarse 
solution development will, as I see it, be that the Mesolithic represents a 
change in social form, from the former to the latter. The hunter-gatherers 
of the extended family are supposedly typical of the Early Mesolithic, while 
the hunter-gatherers forming lineages and clans are typical of the latest Late 
Mesolithic. What, or rather how, things develop in between (i.e. the Mid- 
dle Mesolithic and early Late Mesolithic), I shall not conjecture, but this is 
also an avenue for future research. For now, being at a stage for proposing 
hypotheses, it is tempting to quote the following statement of Lévi-Strauss 
(1963: 3): “The Eskimos, while excellent technicians are poor sociologists; 
the reverse is true of the natives of Australia.” As to the sociologist part 
of this statement, I suggest that somewhere along the Mesolithic time line, 
society changes from “the Eskimo-style” to “the Australian style”. This sug- 
gestion, however, applies mostly to the southern core of the totemic area. As 
regards the question about slate artifacts in the Early Neolithic contexts of 
continued animism, I have no clear suggestions, only questions leading back 
to an issue taken up earlier. These are issues related to how animism changes 
through time, and its connection and impact on societal change, sharing and 
gift exchange. One sub question could be the following: Did the animists 
continue the social form of extended families (“Eskimo-style”)? And did 
contact beyond the domestic group involve long-distance sharing networks? 
What would be their role in gift exchange proper? 

As I have attempted to illuminate through Parts II and III of this book, 
the formation of society is somehow linked with ontology. Thus concluding 
this work, my suggestions concerning the historical process of animism and 
totemism is that the latter is to be associated with a world view and a social 
form prevailing in the centuries ahead of the wave of rock art making in 
the latest Late Mesolithic. These sub phases’ emerging totemism, however, 
had a southerly point of gravity, even if fully present in northern Norway 
as well. Southerly contacts are recorded in the Alta rock art, but there is 
also a strong connection from this area to Namforsen. Further on, in the 
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succeeding sub phase of the Early Neolithic a clear change in style takes 
place in Alta as it becomes fully animic, while rock art making in the south 
terminates. The similarities between the Alta and Namforsen rock art sug- 
gest a consolidation and continuation of a contact line well established in the 
Late Mesolithic. This Alta-Namforsen axis of “animism regained” should be 
seen as being linked with the eastern and northern parts of Fennoscandia and 
northwestern Russia. I have suggested that the start of early farming in the 
south simultaneously marks the emergence of a differentiated circumpolar 
culture in the north. Thence, peoples of this circumpolar area are the bear- 
ers of an animic ethos still vivid in the northernmost parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 


Notes 


1 Gjerde (2010a: Fig. 231) points out a cross-design depicted in Eloviy 1 in Kano- 
zero, which is a true copy of a cross depicted in Kafjord Upper (see Gjerde 2010a: 
Fig. 231). This cross design defines - among a number of other design patterns — 
the Alta Phase 1 and is represented in the panels Bergheim 1, Storsteinen and 
Kafjord Upper. Similar to what Gjerde seems to indicate, I do not see this “connec- 
tion” as mere chance, but a testimony to actual contact. The only caveat connected 
to this example, however, is that the cross in Alta is found in panels of Phase 1 
age (5200-4200 Bc), whereas the practice of rock art making at Kanozero is 
slightly younger, according to Gjerde’s (2010a: 332) discussion, beginning at about 
3700 Bc. 

2 Animists and totemists are written in quotation marks, as I urge the reader not 
to take them too literally, but as abbreviations for “groups expressing an overall 
totemic style in rock art, versus those who do not”. 

3 This quote is the title of the article (for longer elaborations of sharing as practice, 
see for example R. L. Kelly 2013: 138-151). 

4 It should be pointed out that this scenario does not involve a disregard of the fact 
that exotic items and networks of exchange have been recorded for Late Upper 
Palaeolithic in Europe (e.g. B.V. Eriksen 2002). I relate this practice of exchange to 
the phenomenon of long-distance sharing partnerships and to be a manifestation 
of person-to-person relationships which did not involve debts proper. This said, 
societies of the symbolic gift may well have existed during the European Palaeoli- 
thic. In northern Europe, however, my suggestion is that gift exchange as mediators 
of alliances and relations of obligations is a phenomenon emerging at some point 
postdating the Early Mesolithic. 

5 The expression “sphere of exchange” serves the purpose of my message in this sen- 
tence. The concept “sphere of exchange” as in Paul Bohannan and Laura Bohan- 
nan’s (1968) study of Tiv economy is probably not the best analogy for Late 
Mesolithic Scandinavia. This reference may therefore seem misplaced. However, 
using this expression demands that the Bohannans are acknowledged as inventors 
of the concept. 

6 The situation of an increased intensity of meetings during the last two sub phases 
of the Mesolithic also invites considerations about systems of marital exchanges 
and alliance (e.g. Dumont 2006; Lévi-Strauss 1969a). Once again, the proposi- 
tion primarily applies to the southern area, even if intertwined in contacts north- 
wards. A fitting model could be that the Middle Mesolithic societies practiced 
‘restricted exchange’, while the Late Mesolithic long-distance travels expressed 
a change to ‘generalized exchange’; alternatively the two types existed side by 
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side. While ‘restricted exchange’ establishes relationships between two parties, and 
their respective roles are interchangeably either as givers or takers of spouses, the 
generalized exchange involves an undoing of such fixed relationships. A group ‘A’ 
may receive a spouse from group ‘B’, but be givers to group ‘C’. While restricted 
exchange might fit as a model for the earlier phases, generalized exchange fits the 
situation of long-distance involvements between groups as suggested for the last 
millennium of the Late Mesolithic. A comment to the issue of development of 
inequality could be Lévi-Strauss’s (1969a: 266) position that “restricted exchange 
can only originate in a harmonic regime” and “generalized exchange presupposes 
equality, and is a source of inequality”. 
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